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The ILO. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation ; this instrument, having obtained the necessary number 
of ratifications, has come into force. A second instrument making a further series 
of amendments to the Constitution was adopted by the Montreal Conference 
in 1946. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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John Gilbert Winant 


OHN GILBERT WINANT’S tragic death on 3 November 1947 
marked the end of a distinguished career of useful national and 
international service. His death is a serious loss to the International 
Labour Organisation whose objectives he promoted with conviction 
and devotion from the time of his earliest association with the 
Organisation to the end of his life. 

Winant’s association with the Organisation was a logical step 
in a career which had been marked by a sustained and imperative 
belief in economic and social justice. His concern with social ques- 
tions began while he was still at Princeton University. Its immediate 
impetus came from the robust progressive campaigns of Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose declared aim was “to extend the genuine prin- 
ciples of democracy into our industrial and economic, as into our 
political, life ”. At that time, before the first World War, many of the 
battles for industrial democracy in the United States were being 
fought primarily in the political arena. Winant therefore entered 
politics in New Hampshire and in 1917, while still young in years, 
was elected to the State Assembly. He resigned to serve overseas 
in the Air Force during 1917-1918, and then, on returning to New 
Hampshire, was elected to the State Senate in 1921, to the Assembly 
in 1923, and to the Governorship in 1924. His re-election for three 
terms as Governor broke the one-term precedent which had ruled 
in New Hampshire for over one hundred years. 

Throughout this period, his interest in the cause of social justice 
never flagged. As Governor he was instrumental in building up 
within the State a system of progressive social legislation. His lively 
interest in social policy extended, first, from the State to the New 
England region, where he was influential in promoting public concern 
with social problems, and then to the country as a whole in which, 
with the onset of the depression, social questions of a national charac- 
ter were becoming more and more acute. His concern with these 
problems made him the logical choice as Chairman of the National 
Textile Inquiry Board set up by the President of the United States 
in 1934 to find a fair solution to the bitter strike which had caused 
misery in so many workers’ homes. 
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In the same year, 1934, the United States joined the International 
Labour Organisation. The deep interest which Winant took in the 
matters with which the I.L.0. was dealing, and his growing belief 
that national problems could not be dealt with in isolation from those 
of the world, induced him to accept the post of Assistant Director of 
the International Labour Office in April 1935. 

In October of the same year, however, he was called back to the 
United States, at the request of President Roosevelt, to act as Chair- 
man of the newly established Social Security Board. He worked 
tirelessly and with imagination to set in motion the vast adminis- 
trative machine required to provide the elements of social security 
to millions of American workers and to overcome the complicated 
technical and political problems involved. In 1936, Winant came to 
Geneva as a United States Government delegate to the International 
Labour Conference. He served as Vice-President of the Conference. 
In his closing speech, he testified to his own ideals of public service 
when paying the following tribute to the President of the Conference 
and those who had helped to steer the I.L.O. through its early years : 


The world rightly belongs to those who really care. A test of caring is time- 
spending, for time-spending is life-giving. In spite of the vicissitudes of life and the 
turbulent dislocations of post-war years, this group has been loyal to this Organis- 
ation, and has consistently had the faith to believe that social justice is necessary 
if we are to look forward to universal peace, and that we cannot hope for security 


without peace. They have been pioneers on the frontiers of civilisation. There is 
no higher statesmanship. 


In the autumn of 1936, with characteristic integrity of purpose 
and deed, Winant resigned the Chairmanship of the Social Security 
Board in order to be free to defend before the American people the 
principles of social security which, he considered, had been unfairly 
attacked in the presidential campaign of that year. He then returned 
to Geneva as Assistant Director of the Office convinced that, through 
the International Labour Organisation, the social principles in which 
he believed could be given practical effect. In that post he took a 
special interest in the development of world programmes of social 
security ; he broadened his understanding of other peoples and of 
their labour and social problems ; and he learned to know more of 
the means of solving these problems through international as well 
as national action. He fulfilled his duties with industry and skill. 
He gradually made himself an integral part of the I.L.O.—a difficult 
task whose successful accomplishment testifies to Winant’s powers of 
understanding and receptivity. 

In 1939, Winant became Director of the International Labour 
Office. He accepted the post with understanding of the obligations 
it entailed, and also of the opportunities it offered, at that crucial 
period of world history. As he later said, he undertook the responsi- 
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bilities of Directorship because he believed that peace was the 
paramount issue before the peoples of the world, and that no peace 
could endure unless it had its roots in social justice. 

Winant felt war to be near and yet he could scarcely bear to 
accept this as inevitable. His Director’s Report to the 1939 Session 
of the International Labour Conference was a plea for recognition 
of the terrible human cost of world conflict : “ War (he said) not only 
affords no solution to the human wants with which peoples are 
confronted but is the very negation of everything they seek.” Yet 
the Report sounded a note of urgent warning of the need to preserve 
the principles which he cherished along with the great mass of the 
people of the world: “I would not say one word (he stated) which 
would weaken the determination of the Member countries to protect 
themselves against aggression and to preserve those democratic 
institutions which are the hope of mankind.” 

War broke out on 1 September 1939. The International Labour 
Organisation entered a new and a critical phase in its history. It 
fell to John Winant, as Director, to mobilise the resources of the 
Office to meet the new conditions, shifting its activities from the long- 
term emphases of peacetime to those bearing upon the emergency 
social problems of a world at war. He recognised that the I.L.O., as 
(in the words of Mr. Jouhaux, the French Workers’ Member of the 
Governing Body) “the expression of a particular civilisation whose 
life and continuance were dependent on the result of the present 
struggle”, had an urgent task to perform during the war as well as 
in the years to come. He bent his energies to ensuring that the 
Organisation was equipped to carry out this task. 

In 1940, the sweep of the Nazi armies over Europe, combined 
with the entry of Italy into the war, effectively isolated the Inter- 
national Labour Office from its chief sources of democratic support. 
Transfer of the Office centre from Geneya became a physical and 
moral necessity. The heaviest responsibility of decision and of 
material arrangement lay with Winant who, with rare foresight and 
courage, organised the establishment of the new working centre in 
Montreal. “It was my clear duty ”, he said, in reporting on his 
stewardship of the Organisation during this period, “to avoid all 
danger that the International Labour Organisation, the repository 
of the traditions of a world-wide effort at tripartite international 
co-operation to promote social justice, should become the tool of 
political forces which would have attempted to use it as a mask for 
policies of domination rather than as a spearhead of social and 
economic freedom.” Both the Governing Body and the Conference 
have since paid a rare tribute to Winant’s services as Director during 
this period, declaring that these services had successfully preserved 
the life, spirit and freedom of action of the whole Organisation. 
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In 1941, Winant resigned with regret from the post of Director of 
the International Labour Office in order to accept appointment as 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James. “In the situation 
which confronts us today ”, he wrote to the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body (then Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States), “ the future of 
the Organisation is involved in the maintenance of the free nations. 
The achievement of the objectives of the Organisation depends upon 
the success of these nations in preserving their institutions and their 
way of life.” For these reasons, Winant felt that his duty lay in 
accepting the Ambassadorship, but he added: “ My confidence in 
the Organisation and its ability to serve mankind has been deepened 
in this critical period. I hope that I may continue to be useful to it.” 

His distinguished record as Ambassador over the four war years 
speaks for itself. He met the many large and small problems of 
Embassy life with painstaking care, working at a pace which seriously 
undermined his health. His main concern was to promote the 
friendly understanding between the peoples of these two great 
nations which he considered indispensable to the winning of the war 
and the building of a stable peace. 

Winant never lost his deep interest in the International Labour 
Organisation. He believed that his work with it had been one of the 
most broadening and satisfying parts of his life. He kept in close 
touch with its activities throughout the war, and sought to extend 
the application of its standards of social policy in various ways. 
Often, the few spare moments which he allowed himself from his 
Embassy tasks were spent in work related to the I.L.O. He accepted, 
for example, an invitation from Mr. Bevin, then Minister of Labour 
and National Service, to act as Chairman of the non-profit-making 
Merchant Navy Club Company, set up by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service to administer Merchant Navy clubs in London, 
Glasgow and Cardiff, with funds contributed by members of the 
American trade unions. Winant took a great interest in the work of 
these clubs. He saw in them a practical implementation of one of the 
provisions of the I.L.0. Recommendation on Seamen’s Welfare in 
Ports. He renewed the links with the trade union movement which 
he had forged during his I.L.O. days. It is in keeping with his social 
philosophy and with his character that, of all the honours received 
by him as Ambassador, the one which pleased him most was the Gold 
Badge presented to him by the Trades Union Congress in 1945, and 
that, of the many occasions on which he was asked to speak in Great 
Britain, the one which he remembered with most pleasure was his 
talk to and with the Durham miners in 1942. 

Like Roosevelt, Winant kept alive throughout the war the 
thought of a peace based on “ social justice for all peoples every- 
where ”. After resigning from the post of Ambassador on the conclu- 
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sion of hostilities, and following the death of Roosevelt, he was 
appointed to serve as United States representative on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, He hoped in this way to 
have an opportunity to continue to work towards a just peace which 
would have its roots in the solution of economic and social problems 
through the United Nations and the specialised agencies—in par- 
ticular, the I.L.0. 

Winant left this post in 1946 in order to devote his energies to 
what he considered a more urgent task—the writing of a book, based 
on his Embassy experience, which would help to strengthen the 
understanding of the American people of the peoples of other lands, 
especially the people of Great Britain. In this book, Letter from 
Grosvenor Square (the first volume of which has been published), 
he said: One of the deeper reasons for wanting to write is the 
growing disillusionment of today, which not only dims and obscures 
the present, but is trying to cloud the past. It has seemed to me 
that many people do uot understand the urgency of these days.” 
He felt it his duty to clarify the past and to awaken, so far as he 
could, the international social conscience of his countrymen. He died 
on concluding the second volume reviewing his Ambassadorship. 

It is difficult to convey the heavy loss which Winant’s death 
represents for the I.L.O. It is the less easy because of the strong ties 
of friendship which bound him to so many of the delegates to the 
Conference, the members of the Governing Body, and the staff of 
the Office. For those who worked with him in the I.L.0., it is some 
satisfaction to know that, through the Organisation, they can help 
to ensure that his beliefs are not betrayed by events but are carried 
forward into the future. His beliefs were simple and fundamental. 
Throughout his career he believed strongly in a few things: that 
democracy was the way of mankind, that democracy was the true 
inheritance and continuing responsibility of the common people, 
and that it was a privilege to enlist in their ranks as a public servant. 
He believed that political democracy must be broadened to include 
economic stability and social security. In his report to the I.L.0., 
written when he resigned from the Directorship in 1941, he stated : 

The waste of resources which has been effectively eliminated in time of war 
must not be allowed to return once peace has come... No opportunity to enlarge the 
social content of democracy must be lost. No opportunity to strengthen the funda- 
mental social and civil rights of the great majority of citizens must be neglected. 
No opportunity to wipe out the want and the hopelessness of the pre-war period 
must be ignored. This is not only prudent national defence, it is the tradition of 


democratic freedom. Let us work together to make it the practice of freedom in all 
walks of life and in all fields of work. 


Winant may have died discouraged ; but he had not lost his 
conviction that “in the years to come, social justice must exist for 
all peoples everywhere ”. He had not lost the faith for which he had 
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fought, the faith “ that the future lies with the cause of social justice, 
that the cause of democracy is the cause of social justice”. He 
believed that the I.L.O. has an essential part to play in building the 
foundations for a peace based on the satisfaction of human wants. 
In fact, only two weeks before his death, he had a long talk with the 
Director-General of the Office, Edward Phelan, and displayed a keen 
continued interest in the work of the I.L.O. and in its future. In his 
resignation report in 1941, he wrote: 


I have known the strength of the I.L.O., the great strength of democracy, and 
its weakness, the human weakness of democracy. I move into my new field of 
service with undiminished confidence in the ability of the Organisation to continue 
to serve mankind in this critical period... I leave the International Labour 
Organisation in your hands—those of the Governments, the employers and the 
workers of the free democratic countries of the world. It is your instrument for 
orderly social change. As you use it, it will become strong. It lives in the movement 
of your opinion and in your faith. It is armed with your courage and your convic- 
tion. With God’s will and just cause, you will not fail. 


On the day after Winant’s death, the Joint Second and Third 
Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations paid a 
special tribute to his record of international service. The Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, in associating the I.L.O. 
with this tribute, said : 


This is not the moment, perhaps, to attempt to evaluate the services which 
Mr. Winant has rendered to the great international cause for which the United 
Nations stands. But I had the privilege of knowing him intimately and of working 
with him for more then ten years, and perhaps I can therefore say with some 
authority two things : first of all, he had in a unique degree the quality of inspiring 
in those who worked with him not only confidence but a close personal affection. 
Every member of the staff of the International Labour Office who, like myself, 
worked under his direction, will feel that his passing is a great and an intimate 
personal loss. And secondly, I can say that no man of this generation had a deeper 
and a more passionate conviction that in this world the pursuit of social justice, 
the pursuit of the ideals for which the I.L.O. stands, the pursuit of every interna- 
tional measure which could lead to a higher standard of living, a greater degree 
of comfort and security and prosperity for the common people of this world, nobody 
had, as I say, a deeper and a more passionate conviction that that international 
effort was worth while. Nobody saw more clearly than he did that the pursuit of 
that international effort was something going far beyond, far wider and deeper 
than the political divisions which might distract the world at any particular time, 
and in giving of his best, in giving of his great leadership to the International 
Labour Organisation, he was therefore convinced that he was working for and 
contributing to the very foundations of international peace. 
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The Placement of Disabled Workers 


The principle that “ disabled workers, whatever the origin of their 
disability, should be provided with full opportunities for rehabilitation, 
specialised vocational guidance, training and retraining, and employ- 
ment in useful work” was adopted by the 26th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Philadelphia, 1944) in the Employment 
(Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, which also laid 
down the principle that “ the criterion for the training and employment 
of disabled workers should be the employability'of the worker, whatever 
the origin of the disability”. In furtherance of the policy of promoting 
rehabilitation policies for disabled workers in all countries, the Office 
published in 1945 a report giving a general survey of the measures 
adopted or planned to facilitate the occupational re-establishment of 
disabled persons.? An article concerning the medical aspects of rehabili- 
tation later appeared in the Review .* The following article discusses 
problems arising in the placement of disabled workers. 


t kes main purpose in the rehabilitation of a disabled worker is 
his resettlement in a full-time job which he is able to perform 
efficiently, and in which he can co-operate on equal terms with 
his able-bodied fellow-workers. 
The co-operation of all rehabilitation services is necessary in order 
to put the disabled worker in a position where he contributes as a 
productive element to the prosperity of his country. Complete 
medical treatment is provided to restore his physical condition as 
much as possible, and he is furnished with all those appliances 
which may be helpful in overcoming his disability, such as artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, and crutches and wheelchairs for the para- 
plegics ; the blind are taught to adjust themselves to their handicap. 





1 L.L.O. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1 June 1944, pp. 61 ef seq. 

* The Trainin a Ses Disabled Persons ; A Preliminary Report, 
I.L.O. Studies and Reports, Series E (The Disabled), No. 7 (Montreal, 1945). 

* “The Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled”, by H. A. de Borer, International 
Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 26-36. 
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There are “reconditioning ” courses to render the disabled man 
fit for normal life and to prepare him for vocational training. The 
institutes for vocational rehabilitation retrain him for his old job, 
or teach him the skills required for a new one. After these various 
processes are completed, it becomes the duty of society to accept 
the rehabilitated invalid as a competent worker. 

Rehabilitation is successful only if the rehabilitated worker is 
successfully placed in the job for which he has been trained. Only if 
this condition is ‘satisfied will all rehabilitation measures be justified 
and the money spent on his rehabilitation show a tangible return. 
If the rehabilitation is a success, it is a credit both to the individual 
and to everyone who worked on his case. If it is a failure, a mistake 
has been made somewhere in the rehabilitation process ; the disabled 
person can hardly be blamed for it, but he will be the primary victim 
of the failure, although other disabled persons who seek to regain 
their position in life will also be affected. 


Criteria of Sound Placement 


In many cases;the placement of disabled workers is a relatively 
simple matter and can be based on the same principles as the place- 
ment of able-bodied persons. Very often, however, the employment 
of the handicapped requires special methods of selection. Their 
placement in employment must take into account special factors 
which render the operation more delicate and difficult. As in the 
placement of the able-bodied, emphasis has to be placed, of course, 
upon the best possible matching of abilities to job requirements, but 
not only their aptitudes, education, training, skills, knowledge, 
abilities, interests, etc., have to be taken into account, but also their 
actual physical capacities. The aim of placement is the employment 
of the disabled person in a job which he has the ability to do as effi- 
ciently as his able-bodied fellows without being a hazard to himself 
or jeopardising the safety of the others, and without the possibility 
of aggravating his own disability. 

The placement process should take into account the wide range 
in degree or extent of both the disabilities and the physical abilities 
and adaptability of individuals, and vary in accordance with these 
differences. Every disabled person has special needs and special 
abilities ; consequently a careful approach to each one has to be 
made in the placement work. It is obviously impossible to apply 
rigid, equal and mechanical rules. Nevertheless, some special 
methods and standards have been developed in the past few years 
which are aimed at facilitating the selective placement of disabled 
persons and avoiding occupational misfits and this progress has been 
supplemented by specialised placement facilities. In several countries, 
separate placement services have been organised on behalf of the 
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handicapped as an integral part of |the'regular‘employment service ma- 
chinery. This service, by means of ‘a well-trained and ‘specialised ‘staff, 
makes available to the disabled the jobs best suited to their capacities. 
The placement of the disabled necessitates two main typesjof 
adjustment : first, a mental adjustment of the worker to his future 
job, and, second, a correlation between the physical demands of the 
job and the physical condition of the candidate. Most of the special 
placement schemes or job analyses now used are based on the latter 
principle, but both requirements must be fulfilled if failures are to be 
avoided, and it is hard to say which is the more important. 


Mental Adjustment of the Worker 


In some countries, progress has been made in facilitating the 
first type of adjustment, namely the placement of the disabled 
worker in a job for which he has sufficient education and intelligence, 
and towards which he shows the right emotional attitude. The need 
for psychological testing is recognised more and more. It is inevitably 
necessary to adjust the resettlement programme to emotionally 
disturbed applicants for work. It is easy to understand how a man 
who was in the army for several years and served overseas in strange 
conditions may need some assistance and expert guidance to enable 
him to find his place in normal civilian life. It is also clear that the 
impaired worker will not only encounter physical limitations in 
re-entering employment ; he will also—~and this is even more serious 
—be handicapped by emotional difficulties in co-operating with his 
able-bodied fellow-workers. Several types of test have been deve- 
loped and published by different authors, and are in use in various 
employment services. A typical system of testing may be divided 
into three main parts.? 

The first test presents an opportunity for indicating occupational 
choice, being designed to reveal the subject’s range of interests and 
his work preferences. He is asked to indicate a list of occupations 
including those which he likes or dislikes. The choices indicated may 
be used for the purpose of drawing conclusions concerning the 
individual’s ability. 

The second test yields evidence of the subject’s own self-evalua- 
tion. The subject indicates whether he believes that he would be 





1 Cf. A. Werner, B. MrrreLMANN and H.G. Wotrr: “Cornell Selectee Index ”, 
Journal of American Medical Association, Vol. 124, 22 Jan. apse, mp 224-228 ; 
H. A. Vonacuen, M. H. Kronenserc and A. WermpEeR: “ The Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Veteran Returns to Industry”, National Safety Council News Letter, Nov. 
1945 ; B. Mrrretmann, A. Wemper, H. A. VONACHEN and M. H. KRoNENBERG : 
- and Management of Personality and Psychosomatic Disorders amo 
H. Tarr: “ Placing People in Jobs by Aptitude Tests”, The Commonaocalth Engine 

‘AFT ; “ i eo) 0 ptitu ests”, ‘ommon ngineer 
(Melbourne), May 1946. 
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“good ” or “ poor” at managing specific situations or is in doubt 
about it. This test indicates the amount of self-confidence, self- 
esteem and decisiveness which he possesses. 

The third test, a questionnaire, consists of a neuro-psychiatric 
and psychosomatic inventory of symptoms which are evidence of 
maladjustment. Certain questions are of a crucial nature, ¢.g., 
“ Do you use dope regularly ?” These are called “ stop questions ”, 
because any subject who exhibits hesitation in answering them must 
be stopped for more intensive appraisal. This third test is weighted 
most in the total score and in the “ screening ” process. 

The results of psychiatric interviews and procedures can be 
used quite effectively in obtaining proper placement and in the 
prevention of personality difficulties. Persons may be classified as 
“ mild ” cases if they show only minor symptoms, such as proneness 
to worry, or concern about family matters which occasion temporary 
anxiety ; these symptoms will not cause any great suffering or 
prevent the individual from working at maximum efficiency. Persons 
are considered “ moderate ” cases if definite symptoms, such as 
recurrent headaches, gastro-intestinal disturbances, intense anxiety, 
or nightmares, are prevalent ; these individuals can be hired only 
on condition that proper placement is made and that there is sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of supervisors. Those who 
suffer from severe neuro-psychiatric conditions and will-psychotic 
states are considered “severe ” cases; for these, continuous work 
will be impossible. 

Another principle in the psychological investigation leading up 
to practical vocational guidance is the analysis of the work-history 
of each case, in order to find out particulars of education, vocational 
training and previous jobs, if any. Not onlyis it important what the 
man did before, but why he did so, since there must be a satisfactory 
correlation between his intelligence and aptitude for work and the 
character of his occupation. Contradictions have to be cleared up 
and explained, in order to prevent a failure in the vocational training 
which will be chosen for the disabled person. When only family 
circumstances prevented the man from securing better training 
and education prior to his disability, there is a possibility that 
further training may be a success. In contrast, when a man shows 
ability for, and interest in, technical work, but reached only a low 
grade in school, his lack of intelligence will determine the placement, 
and further training will be useless. Similarly, it is of no use to 
train a man further who formerly did technical work and who 
possesses sufficient intelligence for clerical work, if b~ lacks the 
necessary concentration to work in an office and to pe evere with 
a certain subject. 
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THE PLACEMENT OF DISABLED WORKERS 


Adjustments for Physical Fitness 


It is equally important, in the training of the disabled worker 
and placing him in a job, that the physical demands of the job 
match his physical capacity. 

A thorough enquiry into the possibilities along this line will 
show that the field that is open to the disabled is much larger 
than is usually expected. The enquiry may take the form of an 
intensive study on the basis of job analysis, using certain charts and 
forms, or practical experience may be used as the basis for guidance. 
Both methods are being used, in more and more extensive ways, 
in several countries. Both methods have dangers inherent in them. 
In using handbooks, instructions or operation manuals, the personal 
influence of the social worker may be neglected or reduced. In 
contrast, if emphasis is placed chiefly on practical experience, the 
social worker may work too much along old lines and encounter 
difficulties in keeping in touch with new developments and in building 
up new staff. The activities of the social worker in a public placement 
service, or in the employment department of a factory, are of the 
greatest importance for the future of the disabled. It depends 
on his initiative, knowledge, experience, interest and imagination 
whether the disabled who are entrusted to him will have the right 
guidance and be successfully placed. While increasing his know- 
ledge about jobs and their exigencies by the use of a standardised 
system of job analysis, he must not allow his vision to be narrowed 
regarding the personal possibilities of the disabled. 

Different systems of job analysis are practised in various coun- 
tries. One system is described in the Rehabilitation Branch Instructions 
of the Casualty Rehabilitation Section of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in Canada. A form (RCS 20) provides, in the physical- 
capacity appraisal, for an analysis of the physical activities per- 
missible to a disabled applicant in 43 qualities, and the working 
conditions to which he is allowed to be exposed in 29 qualities. The 
same analysis is made, in the physical-demands analysis, of the job 
for which he applies (RCS 25). By matching these two forms, it 
will be clear whether the man can fulfil the requirements of the job 
for which he is applying. 

Extremely important in the instructions for the personnel is the 
basic concept that : 


A man is employable when he has physical and mental capacity for work and 
when work is available. 


This means that the main emphasis is laid on the capacities which 
are left, and not on what is missing. To break down the distinction 









1 DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, CANADA: Rehabilitation Branch Ins- 
truction B. II : Casualty Rehabilitation Section Instruction. 
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between able-bodied and disabled workers, it is stressed that “ all 
people have some employment handicaps. An employment handicap 
is that condition which limits entry into any one or more fields of 
work. No one can be so perfectly possessed of each factor of employ- 
ability as to be adequately qualified for all the vast range of possible 
jobs. An intelligent understanding of the proper place of the physical 
factor by all concerned reveals a vast new horizon for the disabled.” 
The same thoughts are contained in the slogan which should be an 
axiom for everyone who works or is concerned with the disabled : 
“Physical disability need not be occupational handicap”. The 
placement of disabled persons has to be effected only according to 
their merits and in jobs in which they can be fully efficient. 

Consequently the disabled person should not be placed in, or 
trained for, an occupation for which his physical suitability does 
not come up to that of the man without any physical limitation, 
nor should he be trained for work in which he obviously will not 
find employment. The latter point must be the concern of the 
social worker, while the former requires guidance by a well-worked. 
out system of job analysis. Despite its limitations, a proper analysis 
can at least exclude the jobs a disabled worker clearly cannot do. 
The social worker must keep close to the medical record and only 
prepare his client for a particular occupation if the job analysis 
indicates no difficulties in the way. For example, a patient with 
arrested tuberculosis, who is anxious to find a job, might be attracted 
to a certain type of work which does not seem to be too strenuous 
for him, but he may not be aware that the working conditions form 
an insuperable obstacle because of his low resistance. Use of these 
job-analysis forms may be of great help in ensuring attention to 
the circumstances of the job, which can easily be forgotten when 
they seem to be of secondary importance to the patient. 

By comparison of the physical demands of the job with the capa- 
cities of the handicapped, it may be discovered that the man has 
no handicap for a certain type of work, a result which might not be 
expected from a superficial survey and with only limited knowledge 
of the working conditions.? 

A similar form of analysis has been or is still used in the United 
States in the War Manpower Commission ?, the Employment Service, 
and the Medical Department of the Navy.? 





1 Cf. The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons, op. cit. 
* U.S. Crvi Service Commission : Guide Manual for Placement of the Physi- 
Gude ta the Use of Physical Demands. Form by Job Analysis (Washington, D.C. 
8 Oj ‘orm 0. n, D.C., 
Feb. 1948) ; NaT1onaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE | et Conference Board 
Geesy : Employment of Handicapped Persons, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 68 
2 U.S. Navy Manual of Educational and Vocational Counselling for Use in 
the Rehabilitation Program of the Medical Department. 
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A popular description of job possibilities for the disabled has been 
issued by the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives in the 
United States. It is addressed especially to employers and deals with 
the proper placement of the physically handicapped.* 

Another system is that followed in the British Army in order 
to make the best use of men suffering from physical handicaps. 
A medical assessment is made, which takes into consideration 
all aspects of the individual concerned. This assessment is based 
on seven qualities : (1) physique or general constitution ; (2) arm 
or upper-limb efficiency ; (3) locomotive or lower-limb efficiency ; 
(4) hearing ; (5) vision ; (6) mental capacity ; (7) emotional 
stability. 

Each of these qualities is rated in one of five degrees, a score 
of one being given for the highest assessment and five for the lowest. 
Thus, the over-all assessment of the individual can be recorded as a 
group of seven ciphers. 

The employments to be filled are classified under trades grouped 
in accordance with the type of training and experience required, 
and within each trade there is a series of occupations differing in 
the nature and degree of their demands on physique and intelligence. 
The aim of the system is to select an occupation the ciphers for 
which correspond to those of the man’s assessment. 

During the interview, the man’s past experience, educational 
background, hobbies and interests are reviewed. The interviewer 
is thus enabled to decide the main trade group for which the man 
is best suited, on the basis of either his past experience or his obvious 
potentialities. What the most appropriate specific employment 
within the main trade group may be is determined by matching 
the individual’s medical assessment ciphers with the corresponding 
employment ciphers. Similar considerations are advocated for the 
reinstatement of disabled persons in industry.? 

In the British Ministry of Labour and National Service a form 
(D.P. 1) is used for the guidance of the disablement rehabilitation 
officer. This form, which is filled in by the patient’s medical practi- 
tioner, requires information on stamina and general capacity for 
work, including any disablement likely to act adversely if the patient 
lives in a residential centre or lodging ; physical functional analysis ; 
nervous state; vision ; hearing and environment. In cases in which 
this information has not proved satisfactory, medical interviewing 
committees will be set up to determine more precisely the possibilities 
of employment for any disabled person who presents difficulties in 





2 ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND Surety Executives: The Physically 
Impaired ; A Guidebook to their Employment (New York, 1944). 

*Cf. J. W. T. Patrerson : “ Resettlement of the Disabled”, in the Lancet, 
15 Dec. 1945, p. 766. 
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placement or is in need of change of occupation. These committees 
will be attached to hospitals and the members will include a hospital 
doctor and also a doctor with some experience in industrial medicine. 
They will examine the patient and will be empowered to call in 
specialists to advise as to the functional capacity and incapacity 
of the case under survey, the type of work which he should be able 
to perform and the particular conditions which ought to be avoided. 
The disablement rehabilitation officer will also be in attendance 
and there will thus be an opportunity for direct discussion of each 
case between the medical and lay services. 

In some countries, manuals are published for the use of rehabili- 
tation workers which give a more or less extensive list of jobs which 
are suitable for certain types of physical disability. 

The United States Civil Service Commission published, in June 
1946, the fourth edition of a guide for placement of the physically 
impaired. The guide summarises the work of the Commission in 
utilising in a selective manner the services of the physically handi- 
capped worker in the U.S. Government Service, with a view to 
compensating for labour shortages during the war. It describes 
experience in the placement of the physically handicapped which 
can be used for the benefit of disabled ex-servicemen and industrial 
workers during and after the war, and discusses the general 
placement problems of persons with orthopaedic defects, defects of 
vision and hearing, and chronic diseases. The jobs are listed accord- 
ing to their code numbers in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
of the U.S. Employment Service, and the disabilities are marked 
which appear to be acceptable for each of the occupations shown. The 
disabilities are grouped into orthopaedic defects (amputations and 
others) and impairments of the eyes, ears and chest (cardiac and 
pulmonary). Two types of requirements, depth perception and 
colour vision, are noted for jobs where these factors are essential 
to the proper performance of the duties involved. 

The Civil Service Commission surveyed a very large number of 
jobs from the point of view of placing in them different types of 
physically disabled workers in the Federal Service (including estab- 
lishments of the Navy, War and Post Office Departments). As 
many of the jobs considered exist also in private industrial under- 
takings, the value of the survey extends far beyond the Federal 
institutions. 

The table below shows the findings of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, that is, the percentage of the jobs surveyed which could be 
performed by different types of physically disabled workers. 





1U.S. Crvi. SERVICE ComMIssION : Guide Manual for Placement of the Physi- 
cally Impaired (Washington, D.C., Oct. 1946). 
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| 
Percentage of the jobs surveyed which 


Type of disablement could be performed by the disabled worker 





Amputation Deformities 





28.2 
36.1 
47.8 
49.0 
50.7 

7.1 





Completely blind 

Blind in one eye 

Hearing defects 
Compensated heart disease . 
Tuberculosis 








The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled published a study 
in 1932 on the vocational adjustment of the disabled man’, describing 
different types of jobs in relation to specific disabilities and giving 
the analysis of the subsequent history of 4,404 cases that passed 
through the Institute. 

A list of disabilities has also been drawn up by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults (Chicago), dividing the dis- 
abled into nine orthopaedic classes, two classes with impaired vision, 
two with impaired hearing, and one each with hernia, arrested 
tuberculosis and heart conditions. 

In France a practical guide for vocational orientation of the 
handicapped ? was published in 1940, as a result of the 20-year 
experience of the Office National des Mutilés, Combattants, Victimes 
de Guerre et Pupilles dela Nation.* The guide contains an alphabetical 
-ist of the 70 occupations dealt with in the programme of the vocal 
tional training schools of this Institute, together with remarks about 





1 INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND D1saBLeD : The Disabled Man and his 
Vocational Adjustment, by R. N. ANDERSON (New York, 1932). 

* A. CHoseauc: “ Vingt années d’orientation professionnelle des invalides de 
guerre, guide pratique d’orientation professionnelle des invalides ”, in Le Regain, 
revue de la réétucation professionnelle, Mar. 1940. 

* For a note on the organisation and operation of the vocational retraini 
schools under the direction of this body, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, 
Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 372. 
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the mutilations and deformities which do not interfere with the 
demands of these jobs. As this publication deals with experience 
between 1920 and 1940, its description of occupations treats mostly 
of the types of disability which prevent the impaired worker from 
performing each occupation or which still allow him to carry it out 
more or less satisfactorily—instead of discussing the suitability of a 
job for certain types of impairment. 

Arbeid voor Onvolwaardigen (employment for disabled), a private 
association in the Netherlands, published in 1946 (as offprints of a 
series of articles in its monthly publication) a “ list of occupations 
for the consideration of employment possibilities for partly disabled 
workers ”.2 This list is divided into several parts, showing : 


(a) job possibilities for disabled persons in Government service ; 


(b) general occupations in factories open to the partly disabled ; 
light work for the disabled without serious disorders of the legs 
(skilled and unskilled) ; light sitting work; special employment for 
women (whether or not in home work) ; 


(ec) occupations suitable for certain types of disabled, such as 
the blind, deaf-mutes, hard of hearing, and those having amputation 
or mutilations of the upper or lower extremity, or diseases of the 
skin, the heart, or lungs (including tuberculosis) ; 


(da) sheltered employment [in nursing institutions ‘and ‘in*|work- 
shops producing for the market. 


This system, which is a result of the experience of some twenty 
years of placement work, affords a practical basis for dealing with 
general job requirements and job possibilities ; it does not, however, 
take into account systematically the analysis of the jobs and their 
environment. The job-analysis method approaches the placement 
problems of the disabled rather from a theoretical standpoint, and 
therefore needs the complement of practical experience. All place- 
ment officers should be familiar with both systems. Only in this 
way will they be informed enough to correct the results of the ana- 
lysis, and be imaginative enough to deal with all types of situations 
which may arise. This will be in the interest of the disabled workers 
entrusted to their care, and the conclusions of the placement service 
may be accepted by industry as a proper indication of the employ- 
ability of the handicapped worker on equal terms with the 
able-bodied. 





1 ARBEID VOOR ONVOLWAARDIGEN : Beroepenlijst, arbeidsmogelijkheden voor 
minder valide arbeidskrachten (Amsterdam, 1948). sited 
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The Swiss Old-Age and Survivors’ 


Insurance Scheme 


by 


Dr. Arnold SAXER 
Director of the Federal Office of Social Insurance, Berne 


The International Labour Organisation has always been deeply 
interested in social security problems, and has done a great deal of work 
in this field. While working for the adoption of basic international 
standards of social security, the Organisation has devoted increasing 
attention to the practical problems of social insurance administration, 
and a comprehensive series of documentary studies and monographs on 
social insurance legislation and problems was published by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office before the war. The policy of the Organisation has 
always been to encourage close contact between social insurance admi- 
nistrators in different countries, with a view to the pooling of experience, 
and the Office welcomes the opportunity to add to the articles that have 
already appeared in the Review on national social security schemes the 
following article by the Director of the Swiss Federal Office of Social 
Insurance on the compulsory old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme 
recently established in Switzerland. A note on the scheme appeared 
recently in these pages.) 


O* 6 July 1947 the Swiss people accepted by 862,036 votes to 

215,496 the’ Federal! Act} of 20 December 1946 on old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. This marks an important step in social progress : 
the Federal Constitution had since 1925 included provision for the 
institution of old-age and survivors’ insurance, and a first attempt 
had been made in 1931 to apply this provision of the Constitution, 
but in that year, the Swiss people rejected by popular vote the first 
Bill for the application of old-age insurance. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 190. 
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Outlined below are the main principles of the Federal Act of 
20 December 1946, which has now been accepted by the Swiss 
people. The Act comes into force on 1 January 1948. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


In discussion of old-age and survivors’ insurance in Switzerland 
it has always been insisted that insurance should be compulsory for 
the;whole population. In view of political conditions in the country, 
a system of compulsory insurance for one class of the population 
alone, for wage earners, for example, would have been unthinkable, 
as many of the individual self-employed workers in Switzerland 
earn only a moderate or small income ; the majority of independent 
farmers, for example, are men of moderate means or smallholders. 
The same is true of arts and crafts in Switzerland. Very often farmers 
of average means, small farmers and small craftsmen do not enjoy 
any better position, economically and socially, than the higher 
class of wage earner. Their position is in fact often worse, and it is 
quite clear that these self-employed persons require measures to 
assure their old age. In these circumstances, it would not have been 
right for the State to draw up an insurance scheme involving large 
contributions from public funds for the benefit of one social group 
alone. 

In Switzerland, therefore, the guiding principle has been through- 
out that if there was to be set up a scheme for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance it was essential that the scheme should cover the whole 
population, and that any scheme for such insurance should contribute 
to the solidarity of all classes by uniting the whole people in one 
common destiny. 

The same considerations have led to {the rejection of any 
proposal to set up separate insurance schemes for the different 
economic groups. If such a proposal was considered at all, it was only 
because it was thought that separate insurance schemes would allow 
better account to be taken of the varied needs of the different econo- 
mic groups ; it is in fact an extremely difficult matter to set up a 
single insurance scheme embracing the whole population and yet 
taking separate account of every economic and social need. The 
International Labour Office study on compulsory pension insurance, 
published in 1933, pointed out as one of the main arguments against 
compulsory national insurance that it “would have to comprise 
large landed proprietors, persons of independent means or indepen- 
dent craftsmen, shopkeepers, peasants, employed persons and so on, 
so that it would be quite impossible to establish a scheme of contri- 
butions and benefits which would be satisfactory for all the persons 
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concerned ”.! But in Switzerland there was no alternative to attempt- 
ing such a scheme, since for organisational reasons it would hardly 
have been possible to set up a number of parallel schemes, and in any 
case this would have been ruled out on political and social grounds. 
The indispensable social compensation betwen higher and lower 
earnings among the whole population would have been extremely 
difficult to ensure, and the existence of several parallel insurance 
schemes would certainly have led to differences of opinion and 
disputes between the various economic groups. 

The Federal Act of 20 December 1946 is therefore based on the 
principle of compulsory insurance; it accepts the principle of optional 
insurance only in the case of Swiss citizens residing abroad, who can 
enter the scheme voluntarily on fulfilment of certain conditions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Principle of the System 


The question of selecting a system of contributions had practically 
been decided in advance by the existence of the compensation system 
for loss of wages and earnings by men on active service. During the 
war a compensation scheme for loss of wages and earnings had been 
set up for soldiers on active service, based on contributions from 
employers and workers, calculated as a percentage of wages, together 
with sums contributed by the public authorities. In 1942, a popular 
initiative was put forward that these compensation funds for loss of 
wages and earnings should be reorganised as old-age and survivors’ 
insurance funds. There was a very strong movement of public opi- 
nion in favour of setting up a system of social insurance capable of 
providing benefits on a really adequate scale from the social point 
of view. However, it would have been impossible to establish a 
scheme of the kind desired on the basis of comparatively small 
contributions, as proposed, for example, by the Bill rejected in 1931. 
The solution adopted, namely to base the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme on a system of contributions approximating 
as nearly as possible to that already established for the compensation 
schemes for loss of wages and earnings, was prompted by the follow- 
ing considerations : 





1 Com Pension Insurance, 1.L.0. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social 
Insurance), No. 10 (Geneva, 1933), p. 126. 
* Arrété du Conseil fédéral du 20 décembre 1939 réglant provisoirement le 


paiement d’allocations pour perte de salaire aux en service militaire 


actif ( des allocations perte de salaire); Arrété du Conseil fédéral 
du 14 1940 réglant proviscirement le paiement *allocations pour perte de gain 
aux de condition indépendante en service actif (régime des allocations pour 
perte de gain). See Régime des allocations pour perte de Ect de guin, dlepestiions 


en vigueur (Office fédéral de l’industrie, des arts et métiers et du travail, Berne, 1945). 
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(a) the compensation scheme for loss of wages and earnings 
marked the first appearance in Swiss legislation of the principle of 
solidarity, and it was essential to incorporate this into the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance scheme ; 1 


(b) payment of contributions for insurance against loss of wages 
and earnings had become accepted through habit ; 


(c) the system of contributions to the compensation schemes 
for loss of wages and earnings allowed for the collection of the 
wage earner’s contribution at source ; 


(d) the system of contributions to the compensation scheme 
for loss of wages and earnings was based on the financial position 
of contributors. 


Wage Earners. 

As regards the amount of contribution to be paid by wage 
earners, the Act adopts the system of contributions established for 
the compensation scheme for loss of wages. The contribution of 
wage earners to the old-age and survivors’ jinsurance scheme will 
therefore be 2 per cent. of wages. The employer’s contribution on 
behalf of his employees will be at the same rate, namely, 2 per cent., 
calculated on his wage bill. The total contribution of wage earner 


and employer together will thus be 4 per cent. of wages. In this 
way the employer helps his employees to provide for their old 
age and to guarantee the future of widows and orphans. This principle 
is fully admitted by Swiss employers in industry, arts and crafts and 
agriculture. 


Self-Employed Persons. 

All self-employed persons, in farming, industry, arts and crafts, 
the liberal professions, etc., must similarly, under the terms of the 
Act, pay a sum equal to 4 per cent. of their earnnigs as contribution 
to the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme ; since such persons 
are their own employers, they have to pay the whole amount of the 
contribution themselves. This ensures a uniform rate of contribution 
for wage earners and self-employed persons, the total contribution 
being the same in both cases. The only exception provided for by the 
scheme is in favour of self-employed persons earning small incomes ; 
it was essential to provide in the Act for exceptions in favour of this 
class, so that self-employed persons whose income is less than 
3,600 frances a year should pay contributions on a decreasing scale. 
Contributions may be reduced by not more than half, that is to say, 
to a minimum of 2 per cent. The minimum contribution to be ‘paid 
by any insured person is fixed at one franc a month. The table 
below gives the decreasing scale of contributions. 
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TABLE I. CONTRIBUTIONS OF SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS OF SMALL 
INCOMES ! 





Yearly income from self-employment henast 
(in francs) contribution 


(in francs) 





but less than 




















The adoption in the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme of 
uniform contribution rates for wage earners and self-employed 
persons represents a great simplification as compared with the 
compensation scheme for loss of wages and earnings, and a step 


towards complete equality in the calculation of contributions. It 
also obviates the difficulty of defining the limits of the various 
occupational groups. 


Persons Not in Gainful Employment. 


The problem of fixing contributions for persons not engaged in 
gainful employment was one of considerable difficulty. Such persons 
must of course be included in a national scheme of compulsory 
general insurance ; but since they do not receive any income from 
gainful employment, their contributions cannot be based on such 
income. A special system had to be devised for this class, and the 
Act therefore provides a system of fixed contributions for persons 
not gainfully employed, varying from one to 50 francs a month accord- 
ing to the social position of the person concerned. A minimum contri- 
bution of one franc is fixed for persons receiving charitable assistance, 
disabled persons, and so on, while all other persons not engaged in 
gainful employment are graded according to the scale set out below. 
The maximum contribution is 50 francs a month. 





1 Réglement d’exécution de la loi fédérale sur l’assurance-vieillesse et survi- 
vants du 31 octobre 1947, art. 21. 
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TABLE Il. CONTRIBUTIONS OF PERSONS NOT ENGAGED IN GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT 





Private fortune, or annual unearned income 
multiplied by 30* 


(in francs) 


Annual 
contribution 


(in franes) 





More than but less than 





—_ 50,000 
50,000 75,000 
75,000 100,000 

100,000 180,000 

130,000 160,000 

160,000 190,000 

190,000 230,000 

230,000 270,000 

270,000 310,000 

310,000 350,000 

350,000 390,000 

390,000 430,000 

430,000 470,000 

470,000 510,000 

510,000 550,000 

550,000 590,000 

590,000 640,000 

640,000 690,000 

690,000 750,000 

750,000 —_ 
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1 If a person not engaged in gainful employment both owns capital and receives an unearned 
income, the total of the annual unearned income is multiplied by 30 and added to the value of the 


private fortune. 


With the exception of the special system for persons not gain- 
fully employed, there is no upper limit to contributions, and the 
contributions based on percentage of income must be paid at the 
specified rate, however large the income may be. This maintains 
the important principle of solidarity and social adjustment between 
the economically strong and the economically weak. 


Reductions and Exemptions 


The Act provides for three classes of reduction in the rate of 
contribution. 


(a) Firstly, the Act specifies a number of exemptions from 
contribution. These exemptions are of particular importance in 
agriculture and in arts and crafts. The following classes pay no 
contributions : 

(1) children engaged in gainful employment, up to the age of 

15 years ; 
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(2) wives of insured persons in so far as the wives are not 
gainfully employed, and wives of insured persons who are 
gainfully employed in their husband’s undertaking but do 
not receive cash wages. Farmers’ wives do not therefore 
pay contributions ; 


widows not gainfully employed ; 


apprentices and members of the family working in a family 
undertaking, provided that they do not receive cash wages, 
up to the age of 20 years ; 


members of the family working in a family undertaking who 
have completed their 65th year, provided that they do not 
receive cash wages. 


In addition, all persons who at the time of coming into force of 
the Act had completed their 65th year, or would complete it within 
the six months following, are exempt from paying contributions. 


(b) The decreasing scale of contributions applicable to self- 
employed persons earning small incomes has been mentioned above : 
reduction in contributions does not entail any corresponding reduc- 
tion in the rate of pension, which is still calculated as if full contribu- 
tions had been paid at the rate of 4 per cent. of income. 


(c) Lastly, the Act provides for reduction or remission of contri- 
butions in the case of self-employed persons and persons not engaged 
in gainful employment who cannot be required to pay the full 
contribution specified in the Act. Remission of contributions is 
extended to all self-employed persons and persons not engaged in 
gainful employment who are unable to pay even the minimum 
contribution of one franc. 


Period during which Contributions are Payable 


The obligation to pay contributions extends in principle from 
the first day of the half-year following that in which the insured 
person completes his twentieth year, to the last day of the half-year 
during which the insured person completes his 65th year. If the 
insured person continues to engage in gainful employment after 
completing his 65th year, the obligation to pay contributions does 
not cease until cessation of gainful employment. The commencement 
of obligation to pay contributions is also dependent on commence- 
ment of gainful employment, but contributions are not in any case 
paid before 31 December of the year in which the child completes 
his 15th year. 
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PENSIONS 


The system of calculating the amount of pension is the keystone 
of the Act. 


Uniform System 


In principle, the system of calculating the amount of pension 
is uniform for the whole population, but important differentiations 
have been made corresponding to the system of differential contri- 
butions. The system of pension rates reveals very clearly the simul- 
taneous consideration of individual and social factors, but it was 
essential that the system should, in spite of its uniformity, reflect 
the diversity of social and economic conditions of the different 
classes. A system of strictly uniform pension rates would not have 
fulfilled this need. 


Normal and Interim Pensions 


The Act makes a distinction between two important classes of 
pension known as “normal” pensions and “interim ” pensions. 
This distinction is based on the payment of contributions. All 
insured persons having paid contributions for not less than one 
year will be entitled to normal pensions, while interim pensions 
will be paid to those who have not paid any contribution or have 
paid contributions for less than a full year. Normal pensions are 
naturally of much greater importance in the scheme than interim 
pensions, since the former are destined to continue indefinitely 
while the latter will almost completely disappear after 15 or 20 
years. Interim pensions have only a temporary interest, while 
normal pensions will be of permanent interest. 


Types of Pension 


The Act provides for the following types of pension : 
(a) single old-age pension ; 

(6) married couple’s old-age pension ; 

(c) widow’s pension ; 

(d) talf-orphan’s pension ; 

(e) full orphan’s pension. 


Qualification for Pension 


The insurance scheme gives a right to any or all of these pensions. 
So long as contributions have been paid, the right is unconditional ; 
if no contribution has been paid, the right will be subject to certain 
conditions. The Act does not make old-age pensions dependent 
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upon giving up work and the principle of a “ retirement pension ” 
has been rejected, since economic and social conditions in Switzerland 
and the rates of pension established by the Act, make it imprac- 
ticable to make pension rights dependent on cessation of work. 
This is especially the case in agriculture and arts and crafts in 
country districts. 

The personal conditions which must be fulfilled in order to 
qualify for pension are as follows. 


Single Old-Age Pension. 


Single old-age pensions are paid to persons living alone, that is 
to say, single persons, widows and widowers, and divorced persons 
of either sex of 65 years or over. As a special case, married men can 
qualify for single old-age pension when the necessary conditions for 
the grant of a married couple’s pension have not yet been fulfilled. 

The age at which the insured person becomes entitled to a pension 
has been fixed at 65 years for both men and women. For financial 
reasons it was not possible for the time being to accede to the opinion 
expressed by women’s organisations that, at least for women, a 
lower age should be fixed. 

The right to old-age pension commences on the first day of the 
half-year following that in which the insured person completes his 
or her 65th year. 


Married Couple’s Pension. 
The old-age pension for a married couple is paid when the hus- 
band has completed his 65th year and the wife her 60th year. 


Widow’s Pension. 


The widow’s pension varies from 50 to 90 per cent. of the rate 
for a single pension according to the age of the widow at the time 
of her husband’s death. If the widow has completed her 65th 
year she is entitled to the full rate of a single old-age pension. 
Widows are entitled to the widow’s rate of pension if at the time 
of their husband’s death they have children by blood or adoption 
in their care or if, having no children by blood or adoption, they 
have completed their 40th year at the time of the death of their 
husband and have been married for at least five years. Widows 
who do not fulfil the conditions for a widow’s pension are entitled 
to a lump-sum payment equal to the annual rate of a single old-age 
pension, if they have not completed their 30th year at the time 
of their husband’s death ; or to a lump-sum payment equal to twice 
the annual rate of single old-age pension, if they have completed 
their 30th year at the time of their husband’s death. 
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Orphan’s Pension. 


The Act institutes pensions for both half and full orphans. 
There is no pension for orphans who have lost the mother only, 
though the Act contains a clause authorising the Federal Council to 
publish provisions by Ordinance concerning pension rights for 
children whose mother’s death entails definite material hardship. 
The right to a full orphan’s pension accrues to children whose blood 
parents have both died ; adopted children are only entitled to an 
orphan’s pension on the death of the adoptive parents or of the 
person who has adopted them. The Act contains further special 
provisions for illegitimate children. 

As regards the period during which the orphan’s pension is paid, 
the Act specifies that in principle such pensions will be paid until 
the recipient reaches his 18th year. Payments of pension can, 
however, be continued until completion of the orphan’s 20th 
year if he is following an apprenticeship or course of study or if by 
reason of physical or mental defect he is incapable of engaging in 
gainful occupation, or if his earning capacity is 20 per cent. or less. 

From the point of view of family welfare, the provisions concern- 
ing surviving dependants are of particular importance, and for 
this reason orphans’ pensions hold a special position in the pensions 
system. The normal orphan’s pension will in fact be at the full rate 


in every case. 


Reduced Pensions. 


Normal pensions are paid either as “full” or as “reduced” pen- 
sions. Full pensions are payable to insured persons whose age group 
will be required to pay contributions for at least 20 complete years; 
while insured persons whose age group will pay contributions for at 
least one year but for less than 20 years will be entitled to 
reduced pensions only. 

The pension is calculated on the basis of the average rate of contri- 
bution and the number of years over which the contributions have 
been paid. The average annual contribution is obtained by dividing 
the total of contributions by the number of years; for this purpose it 
is of course essential that individual accounts should be kept for 
each insured person over the whole time of his insurance so that, 
when calculating the rate of pension, it is possible to ascertain the 
total of contributions paid. 

To prevent the average annual contribution being unjustifiably 
reduced by reason of ohe or more years in which the contributions 
paid have been particularly low, owing to disease, accident or 
unemployment, for example, the Act provides that, having regard 
to the number of years for which contributions have been paid, 
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those years in which contributions have been lowest, up to a 
maximum of five years, will not be taken into account. Before such 
years can be left out of account, it is required that contributions 
should have been paid for not less than eight years. 


Amount of Pension 


All pensions are calculated on the basis of the single old-age 
pension. A distinction is made between average annual contributions 
of less than 150 francs and average annual contributions of from 
150 to 300 francs. 

(a) When the average annual contribution is less than 150 francs, 
the variable portion of the pension is equal to six times the average 
annual contribution. To the figure obtained by this calculation 
there is added in every case a fixed portion of 300 francs ; the sum 
of these two portions represents the amount of single pension. 

(b) When the average annual contribution is between 150 and 
300 francs, this contribution is first of all divided into two parts, 
one of 150 francs and the other of the amount in excess of this figure. 
The first of these amounts, namely 150 francs, is multiplied by six, 
the second by two. The two figures thus obtained are added together 
and make up the variable portion of the pension, to which must 
be added the fixed portion of 300 francs. The total sum gives the 
amount of single pension. 

When the average annual contribution is 300 francs or more, the 
single old-age pension reaches the maximum at 1,500 francs, and 
no further calculation need be made. 

This specially favourable treatment of contributors belonging to 
the lower levels of average annual contribution is a clear expression, 
through the system of calculating pensions, of the social inspiration 
underlying the whole Act: namely, the special consideration to be 
given in fixing the amount of pensions to persons paying the lowest 
rates of contribution. 


Married Couple’s Old-Age Pension. 

This is calculated on the basis of the single pension and is in all 
cases 160 per cent. of the single pension. In calculating the total 
sum of contributions paid, any contributions paid by the wife will be 
added to those of the husband. 


Widow’s Pension. 

This is also calculated on the basis of the single pension due to 
the husband, and may vary from 50 to 90 per cent. of the single 
pension according to the age of the widow at the time of her husband’s 
death. 
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Orphan’s Pension. 

This is calculated on the basis of the single pension due to the 
father. With a view to the welfare of the family, the Act fixes the 
rate of pension for a half-orphan at 30 per cent. of the single old-age 
pension, and the rate for a full orphan at 45 per cent. of the old-age 
pension. 


Maximum and Minimum Pension Rates. 

Apart from the differential scales used in calculating pensions 
on the basis of average annual contribution, the establishment of 
maximum and minimum amounts of pension is perhaps the clearest 
indication of the social inspiration of the scheme. 

The minimum old-age pension for a single person is 480 francs 
a year and the maximum 1,500 francs a year; the maximum and 
minimum rates of old-age pension for a married couple are derived 
automatically from these figures, the minimum being 770 francs 
a year and the maximum 2,400 francs a year. 

The figures below show the extent to which old-age pensions 
are a positive contribution to social welfare. 


TABLE III. AMOUNT OF PENSION IN RELATION TO 
AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS 


(All figures in francs) 





Basis of calculation Full annua! rate of old-age pension 





Average annual Average : . " 
contribution annual wage Single pension Married couple 





Upto 30 Upto 750 

80 2,000 

120 8,000 

160 4,000 

200 5,000 

240 6,000 
800 and 7,500 and 
above above 




















On the basis of current wages and earnings in Switzerland it may 
be supposed that the majority of wage earners and self-employed 
persons will receive an annual rate of pension of between 1,200 and 
1,500 francs for single persons, or 1,920 and 2,400 francs for married 
couples. If one adds to these sums individual savings and benefits 
received from privately-arranged life insurances, one may feel 
justified in jsaying that the majority ‘of ‘the [population will have 
its old age adequately provided for. 
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The minimum widow’s pension will be 375 francs a year, what- 
ever her age at the time of her husband’s death, and the maximum 
widow’s pension will be 1,350 francs. 

The minimum orphan’s pension is automatically determined, 
since it is a percentage of the single old-age pension and must there- 
fore be at least so much per cent. of the minimum old-age pension 
for a single person : the minimum amount of a half-orphan’s pension 
is in fact 145 francs and that for a full orphan 215 francs. The 
maximum pension for a half-orphan is 360 francs, and for a full 
orphan 540 francs. 


Reduced Pensions. 


As has already been mentioned, normal pensions may be either 
full pensions or reduced pensions. Reduced pensions are paid to 
insured persons whose age group is required to pay contributions 
for at least one but for less than twenty years. The Act makes 
generous provision for persons entitled to a reduced pension. 

Reduced pensions are calculated as follows. The full pension 
corresponding to the average annual contribution is first estab- 
lished, and if the average annual contribution is 75 francs or less, 
pension is granted at the full rate. For all persons whose annual 
contribution is 75 francs or less it is therefore unimportant whether 
or not they have paid contributions for more than twenty years. 

If the average annual contribution is more than 75 francs, the 
reduced pension is made up of a basic sum corresponding to the full 
pension to which an insured person is entitled by having paid an 
average annual contribution of 75 francs, together with an additional 
amount for each year of paid-up contribution equal to one twentieth 
of the difference between the basic rate and the corresponding full 
pension. 


Abatement of Pension Rights. 


The normal pension as described above, whether full or reduced, 
may under specified circumstances be reduced in amount. Such 
reductions are provided for in the following cases : 


(a) if the insured person has not paid contributions during the 
whole period for which his age group was required to do so (incom- 
plete period of contribution) ; 


(6) for foreigners who are citizens of States whose old-age and 
survivors’ insurance legislation does not ensure to Swiss citizens, jor 
the {survivors ‘of Swiss citizens, advantages ‘substantially equivalent 
to those of ‘the Federal Act. In such ‘cases the reduction ‘is of one 
third and affects all types of pension ; 
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(¢c) provision is also made for reducing survivors’ pensions by 
the extent to which the total pension exceeds 100 per cent. of the 
average income earned by the father during the last three years of 
normal earnings. The pension payment must not in any case be 
less than two thirds of the whole amount which would normally 
have been paid to the widow’s family. 

Interim Pensions. 

As has already been mentioned, interim pensions will be paid 
to persons who have paid less than one complete year’s contributions, 
or to the survivors of such persons ; that is to say: 

(a) persons who at the time of coming into force of the Act had 
already completed their 65th year or would complete it during the 
six months following ; 

(6) survivors of persons deceased before the coming into force 
of the Act or during the 12 months following the coming into 
force of the Act; 

(c) Swiss citizens residing abroad who have not been subject to 
compulsory insurance and have not been voluntarily insured, and 
who return to Switzerland after completing their 65th year. 


The personal conditions which have to be fulfilled in order to 
qualify for interim pensions are the same in principle as for normal 
pensions. However, widows of less than 40 years of age without 
children are not entitled to interim pensions ; this is in order that 
such widows should not enjoy any advantages that they would not 
have had under the system of normal pensions. 

Interim pensions are only paid to needy Swiss citizens 
residing in Switzerland. The Act establishes income and private 
fortune limits above which insured persons are not entitled to 
interim pension. The Act also provides for differential pension rates 
according to district. 

The income limits used to determine the right to interim pension 
are as follows. 


TABLE IV. INCOME LIMITS FOR INTERIM PENSIONS 
(in frances ) 





Type Urban Semi-urban Rurai 
of pension districts districts districts 











2,000 1,850 1,700 
3,200 2,700 
2,000 1,850 1,700 
900 800 700 
600 450 
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The amount of interim pension had of course to be related to 
the normal pension scales. The rates specified for urban districts 
are equal to the full basic amounts as under the “ reduced ” pensions 
scheme ; the amounts specified for rural districts are equal to the 
minimum “normal” rates. 


TABLE VY. AMOUNT OF INTERIM PENSION 


(in francs) 





Urban 
of pension districts 




















The interim pensions system had already been brought into 
force for the years 1946 and 1947 by an Order of the Federal Council 
dated 9 October 1945 to regulate the provisional payment of old-age 
and survivors’ pensions ; the Act reproduces the principles of the 
interim scheme almost without change but raises the rates of pension.! 


The pensions scheme is based on a combination of individual and 
social factors, but with special emphasis on the latter. Above all it 
makes generous allowance for the needs of the first generation, which 
will be paying contributions for a restricted period only, and those 
of the interim generation who pay no contributions ; a principle of 
high social importance. 


ORGANISATION 
Equalisation System 


The Swiss old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme has adopted 
the same system of equalisation as that established for the compen- 
sation scheme for loss of wages and earnings. The equalisation funds 
are funds set up by the employers’ associations, in addition to which 
each canton will have its cantonal equalisation fund. As was the 
case with the compensation schemes for loss of wages and earnings, 
the employers’ associations will be called on to play a large part 
in assisting with the administration of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme, which does not contemplate a purely State organi- 





_ | Régime transitoire de Vassurance-vieillesse et survivants. Teates législatifs. et 
directives, published by the Office fédéral des assurances sociales, 1947. 
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sation, but joint action by the State and the occupational asso- 
ciations. 

The administrative system institutes equalisation at three levels, 
at each of which contributions and pension payments are balanced : 
firstly, in each undertaking ; secondly, in the equalisation funds of 
the cantons and of the employers’ associations, the latter organised 
on federative and occupational lines ; and thirdly, in the Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Equalisation Fund. 

The equalisation to be effected within each undertaking will 
result from the collecting of legal contributions and the payment 
of pensions to former workers and employees or to their survivors. 
If this double operation leaves a surplus, this will be paid into the 
equalisation fund ; if on the other hand the total of contributions 
raised is insufficient to pay the necessary pensions, the equalisation 
fund will make over the necessary sum to the undertaking. The 
undertaking will thus be able to relieve the administrative organis- 
ation of the old-age and insurance scheme of a considerable amount 
of work. 


Equalisation Funds. 


The equalisation funds will be the real executive organs of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme. In the first place it will 
be their duty to balance the costs between employers affiliated to 
them. In the second place, they will collect contributions and pay 
pensions in all cases where the insured person is not eligible for 
inclusion in the fund of an undertaking ; that is to say, persons not 
engaged in gainful employment and self-employed persons who 
have no employees or workers. From the financial point of view, 
the equalisation funds are only intermediaries and have no funds 
of their own, since they are required to pay any surplus into the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Equalisation Fund. However, 
the equalisation funds occupy a vital position in the administration 
of the scheme, since it is they who take all administrative decisions 
necessary for the execution of the Act in regard to the individuals 
affiliated to them. They determine contributions and ‘rates of 
pension, and are responsible for collecting the former and paying 
the latter. They have also to keep individual contribution accounts. 

The Central Equalisation Office stands in the same relation to 
the equalisation funds as these to undertakings and insured persons 
It supervises the execution of all provisions relating to the keeping 
of accounts and ensures that any excess of contributions over pay- 
ments which may accrue to the equalisation funds is paid over to 
the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Equalisation Fund, and that 
the Fund makes up any deficit incurred by the equalisation funds. 
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The Central Equalisation Office computes the total amount of 
contributions raised and of pensions paid out, and keeps a register 
of individual contribution accounts to ensure that when an insured 
person becomes entitled to a pension all his individual contributions 
are taken into account. 

In the case of the equalisation funds of employers’ associations, 
it was necessary to include in the Act detailed provisions concerning 
their organisation and obligations, since they undertake heavy respon- 
sibilities in assuming the role of an essential executive part in the 
administration of the scheme. There are in fact highly important 
duties under public law which are delegated to the occupational 
funds in connection with the scheme. For these reasons it is a logical 
consequence that equalisation funds of employers’ associtaion; can 
only be set up subject to specified conditions. The first of these is 
that any occupational association wishing to set up such a fund must 
be of a size in proportion to its duties under the scheme and must 
cover the whole of Switzerland, unless it is an inter-occupational 
association of a regional character. The occupational equalisation 
fund which the association plans to set up must also, as far as can be 
forecast, control contributions totalling at least 400,000 francs. A 
decision to approve the setting up of an equalisation fund must, in 
view of the importance of such a decision, be made in due form as 
laid down for amendment to the statutes of such associations, and 
a duly certified instrument must be drawn up. 

The Act provides that, subject to certain conditions, associations 
of employees or workers can demand an equal share in the manage- 
ment of an equalisation fund. Since it would be impossible to 
establish joint management in all cases, arrangements must be made 
for consultation of workers and employees in all equalisation funds 
set up by associations of employers alone. 

In view of the importance of the duties undertaken by equalisation 
funds of employers’ association; the Act had also to require correspond- 
ing sureties. Such sureties must be of an amount equal to one twelfth 
of the total annual contributions, subject to a minimum of 100,000 
francs and a maximum of 250,000 francs. For the same reason it 
was essential to include in the Act dispositions regarding the internal 
organisation of equalisation funds of employers’ associat on3. 

The cantonal equalisation funds must, in accordance with the 
law in the several cantons, be autonomous institutions of a public 
character. The cantons are to a great extent free to organise their 
equalisation funds at their own discretion. The cantonal equalisa- 
tion funds will have affiliated to them all employers, self-employed 
persons and persons not engaged in gainful employment who do 
not come under the equalisation fund of any employers’ asso- 
ciation. 
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The Confederation will set up separate equalisation funds for 
the staffs of the Federal administration and Federal establishments, 
and for Swiss citizens residing abroad. 

It should be pointed out in conclusion that the equalisation 
funds may be given further duties by the Confederation, the cantons, 
or the associations responsible for their foundation, in addition to 
their work of administering the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme ; for example, in connection with assistance to soldiers and 
with family welfare. 


Supervision. 

The heavy responsibilities undertaken by the equalisation funds 
make it essential that there should be supervision both of the funds 
and of the employers affiliated to them. Supervision will be organ- 
ised on the principle of decentralisation, and no supervisory 
machinery will be set up by the State. The task will be delegated 


to private auditors, while cantonal equalisation funds may appoint 
auditors from the cantonal audit departments. 


Tiability for Damages. 


The cantons are liable for any damages awarded against the 
cantonal equalisation funds ; the founder-associations are liable for 
damages awarded against the occupational equalisation funds. Such 
damages will in the first instance be covered by the sureties 
deposited by the funds, but if need arises the canton or the founder- 
association may be held liable for damages in excess of the amount 
of surety. 


Administrative Costs. 


The question of determining who should meet the costs of admi- 
nistering the equalisation funds was not easy to resolve. Under the 
compensation scheme for loss of wages and earnings, these costs had 
been covered by money from two different sources: firstly, from 
contributions paid by employers and self-employed persons affiliated 
to the scheme, and secondly by grants from the central equalisation 
office. The same solution has been adopted for the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance scheme: the equalisation funds will raise 
contributions towards the costs of administering the scheme from 
affiliated persons such as employers, self-employed persons and 
persons not engaged in gainful employment. In order that rates of 
contribution to the costs of administration should not differ too 
widely between one fund and another the Federal Council is author- 
sed to set up an equalisation scheme to cover costs of administration, 
and grants can be made to equalisation funds from the Central 
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al Equalisation Office towards their administrative costs. The amount 


8, of such grants is to be fixed by the Federal Council, having due 
regard to the internal organisation of each equalisation fund and its 

a duties in connection with the scheme. 

8, 

: Federal Control. 

- Federal control over the administration of the insurance scheme 

d is in principle assigned to the Federal Council. The Act also provides 


for the setting up of a Federal Commission on old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, whose main duty will be to advise the Federal Council 
on all major questions concerning the administration and future 
S development of the scheme. In appointing the members of the 
Commission, attention will be given to ensuring that contact is 
: maintained between the executive bodies of the social insurance 
y scheme and the general public. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


The position within the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme of insurance institutions which already existed or which 
might be set up in the future, was the most delicate of all questions 
which had to be faced in planning the scheme. It was impossible 
: not to take account of persons already insured in one form or another 
: since, according to the latest statistics, more than 400,000 workers 
and employees in Switzerland are already insured under old-age 

insurance schemes. 


Position of the Insurance Institutions 


The committee of experts, after a detailed examination of the 
question, decided by a majority vote that in the last analysis it 
would be possible to take insurance institutions into consideration 
in two ways: that is to say, the Act could make provision for two 
kinds of insurance institutions, those approved as part of the old-age 
insurance scheme with full reinsurance, and those not recognised 
as part of the scheme. 


Approved Institutions. 


Approval of an insurance institution means that such an institu- 
tion is entitled to administer the State old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme. In such cases, the approved institution must pay 
the legal contributions due from its members and can claim the 
legal pensions to which its members are entitled. It is only natural 
that in view of the important part to be played by approved 
insurance institutions in the administration of the scheme, it will 
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be possible to approve only those which can fully guarantee that the 
legal provisions will be strictly observed. Certain specific conditions 
are therefore laid down : 


(a) only those institutions may be approved which enjoy legal 
personality, either as an endowment, co-operative or other form of 
society, or an institution set up under public law ; 


(b) approved insurance institutions shall be required to charge 
contributions at least equivalent to the contributions payable under 
the Act ; 


(ec) pensions paid by approved insurance institutions shall in 
every case be equivalent to the legal rate of pension. 


Non-Approved Institutions. 


The Act also makes provision for insurance institutions not 
recognised under the scheme. The members of such insurance 
institutions will be insured with the said institutions and with a 
fund organised to administer the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme ; they will pay contributions to both funds and receive the 
pensions due to them from both. There will, in effect, be a double 
insurance. 


Adaptation of Institutions. 


An insurance institution may prefer not to apply for approval if 
payment of a double contribution is not beyond the means of its 
members. The Act gives insurance institutions facilities for adapting 
their rules to the new situation so that they can continue in being 
as independent insurance institutions alongside the funds authorised 
to administer the scheme. Under the Act, insurance institutions 
existing at the time of coming into force of the Act which do not 
wish to apply for approval are authorised to modify their statutes 
and rules, once only, to reduce the insurance premiums charged to 
individuals insured with them, or their employers, to an amount 
not less than the amount of contribution payable under the Act; 
and to alter their benefits accordingly. 


Such, in general outline, are the provisions of the Act in regard 
to insurance institutions. We believe it is fair to say that the solution 
adopted takes account of all legitimate interests ; above all it con- 
tains nothing that will hinder the future development of private 
insurance institutions and it fully guarantees the interests of persons 
already insured. From the financial point of view it has the great 
advantage of making the position perfectly clear as regards both 
the insurance institutions and the scheme itself. 
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FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE SCHEME 


In conclusion, a few observations may be made on the financial 
implications of the old-age insurance scheme. Since this is a far- 
reaching social measure, its effects will also be far-reaching. The 
effects are especially due to the social inspiration of the pensions 
system, which is based on the following principles : 


(a) in calculating pensions, special consideration for the needs 
of the middle and lower groups of contributors ; 


(b) immediate payment of pensions from the beginning of the 
half-year following completion of the 65th year ; 

(c) generous provision for the needs of the first generation, 
which will only have paid a limited number of contributions or none 
at all; 

(da) relatively high level of minimum rates of pension ; 


(e) adoption of a decreasing scale of contributions for self- 
employed persons earning a small income, while at the same time 
paying full rates of pension. 


At the same time, it was essential to anticipate that the cost of 
the scheme would be high, since persons entitled to pension will 
continually increase in number during the next few decades. During 
the thirty-year period from 1948 to 1978 the number of persons 
receiving pensions will increase as shown below. 


TABLE VI. NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING PENSION 





Persons receiving 
married couple’s Widows Orphans 
pension 


Persons receiving 
single old-age pension 





132,815 90,018 43,824 38,127 
177,018 133,200 50,644 56,100 
221,757 175,842 64,472 82,216 
276,442 214,790 76,739 87,914 
839,210 248,870 87,774 87,738 
427,450 294,798 94,329 86,432 


























On the basis of reliable estimates it may be calculated that 
annual expenditure under the scheme, supposing economic conditions 
to be normal, will rise from about 130 to 140 million francs in 1948 
to about 630 million francs in 1968, reaching about 870 million 
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frances in 1978 and 900 million francs in 1988 ; after this it is to be 
expected that expenditure will become stabilised at about this 
level. Expenses will be covered by contributions from insured 
persons and grants from public funds, and by interest on money 
held by the Central Equalisation Office. In 1948 contributions from 
insured persons should bring in about 380 million francs, but in 
order to leave a margin of safety the scheme assumes receipts of 
only 340 million francs. Under the provisions of Article 103 of the 
Federal Act, the public authorities will contribute on an increasing 
scale. 


TABLE VII: ANNUAL GRANT FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 





Annual grant 
(million francs) 





1948-1967 160 
1968-1977 280 
1977 onwards 350 














Since during the early years income from contributions will 
greatly exceed the amount of pensions to be paid, a reserve fund 
will be established. This will vary in amount according to the 
general trend of economic conditions ; supposing economic condi- 
tions to be normal, and interest at 3 per cent., the fund should 
stand at 4,000 to 5,000 million francs at the end of twenty years. 

Grants from public funds will be provided by both the Confedera- 
tion and the cantons: the Federal Act specifies that during the first 
20 years following the coming into force of the Act the Confed- 
eration will be responsible for two thirds and the cantons for one 
third of the grant from public authorities. Of the 160 million francs 
to be provided from public funds during each of the first 20 
years, the Confederation will therefore pay 106.7 million and the 
cantons 53.3 million frances. According to Article 34 quater of the 
Federal Constitution, which gives the Confederation powers to 
institute a system of old-age and survivors’ insurance, the financial 
contribution of the Confederation and the cantons is not to exceed one 
half of the total sum necessary for the insurance; under the financial 
plan adopted in the Act, contributions from the Confederation and 
the cantons will be slightly less than the one half prescribed. 

As a result of the introduction of old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
the costs of public assistance to the cantonal authorities will be 
considerably reduced. At present, total expenditure by the cantons 
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under public assistance for relief of the aged, widows and orphans 
is about 30 million francs a year. To assist the poorer cantons, 
Article 106 of the Act provides that one half of the interest on the 
sum of 400 million francs transferred to the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme from surpluses accumulated by the compensation 
scheme for loss of wages and earnings will be used to reduce the 
contributions required from the cantons. At the end of 20 years, 
however, the Confederation and the cantons must contribute in 
full according to the scale set out above. 

An insurance scheme in which contributions are based on national 
income will clearly be very strongly affected not only by demo- 
graphic factors, such as birth and mortality rates, but also by 
economic trends such as the state of trade and rates of interest. 
The Federal Office of Social Insurance therefore studied the financial 
stability of the old-age insurance scheme under different possibilities 
of economic development, and confirmed that financial stability 
would be guaranteed even if there were a recession as compared 
with the present economic situation. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Manpower Report of the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation 


The following article summarises the findings of the Manpower 
Committee which was set up by the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation! to survey the labour requirements and resources of the 16 
participating countries and to determine ways in which the co-ordinated 
transfers of workers between these countries could be facilitated. The 
report is accompanied by an appendix of particular interest to the 
International Labour Organisation, in which the Committee formulates 
principles to be included in arrangements for the transfer of foreign 
workers. In this connection it may be recalled that the I.L.O. Permanent 
Migration Committee at its first meeting (Montreal, 1946) recom- 
mended that the International Labour Office should study the question 
of a model agreement for the use of Governments in negotiating Conven- 
tions and agreements regarding migration, and recommended that 
Governments should be consulted on this subject.2, At its 103rd Session 
(Geneva, December 1947), the Governing Body authorised the Office to 
convene for February 1948 a second meeting of the Permanent Migration 
Committee with the following agenda: (a) consideration of proposals 
for revision of the Migration and Employment Convention, 1939, and 
related Recommendations ; (b) draft model migration agreement ; 
(c) technical selection and training of migrants ; (d) co-operation of 
the International Labour Organisation in measures for the co-ordination 
of international responsibilities in the field of migration. 


The Manpower Committee set up by the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation in August 1947 had the task of “ assessing 
the availabilities and requirements of labour among the participating 
countries and of determining ways in which the co-ordinated trans- 
fers of workers between these countries can be facilitated ”. The 
Committee was composed of representatives of Belgium, France, 





1 The Committee of European Economic Co-operation was formed in July 1946 
by 16 European countries, with the object of producing a four-year plan for 

ropean reconstruction. The Committee was set up in response to an offer 
by Mr. G. C. Marshall, United States Secretary of State, of economic aid from 
the United States. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 103- 
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Italy, Switzerland and the United States. Its report has been 
published in the Technical Reports issued by the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation in October 1947. 

The Committee sent a questionnaire to the 16 Governments 
participating in the Paris Conference, to the American, British and 
French Zone Commanders in Germany and to the International 
Refugee Organisation. On the basis of the information received the 
Committee drew up its report in an attempt to indicate the balance 
of manpower available for emigration and the manpower require- 
ments to be met by immigration. 

The Committee stressed the fundamental importance of a high 
level of employment and the maximum use of available resources 
in European countries. It considered that this could be achieved 
by a more rational and intensive use of the capital equipment and 
materials available in each country as a result of the carrying out 
of the programmes proposed for the next four-year period; by 
improving the distribution of labour through a reduction of the 
obstacles to the movement of workers from one country to another ; 
by respecting the freedom of movement of individual workers ; and 
by stimulating effort to increase output through a rise in the standard 
of living. The Committee believed that it was essential to create 
conditions in which all the factors of production could be used in 
the areas where they could combine to achieve maximum output, 
and it accordingly paid particular attention to the problem of 
manpower requirements and availabilities as well as to the problem 
of the movement of labour between the participating countries.? 


PRESENT MANPOWER SITUATION 


The Committee reported that the manpower requirements to 
be met by immigration totalled 677,200 and that the manpower at 
present available for meeting these requirements totalled 2,555,000, 


distributed as follows : 


TABLE I. MANPOWER SITUATION ON 1 JULY 1947 
(thousands of workers) 





Manpower 


Requirements 
at present available * 


to be met by immigration 





«5 6 * 6» 6 


ee 290.0 Displaced persons : 

Luxembourg .... . 5.4 a a ee 50 
Netherlands. .... . 9.3 aa a a 50 
Sweden. ....... 100.0 American Zone of Germany. 250 
Switzerland. ..... 73.0 British Zone of Germany . . 150 
United Kingdom ... 120.0 French Zone of Germany . . 20 








Total... 





Total... 











1 Excluding persons unfit for work owing to age or physical disability. 











1 Apart from calling attention to the problem presented by the imminent 
repatriation of German prisoners of war, the Eommittes refrained from commenting 
on the German manpower problem “ as it considers this to be too hypothetical in 
view of the uncertainty regarding the future level of German industry ”. 
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The Committee emphasised that in the majority of cases the 
requirements were for skilled labour, whereas the workers available 
were almost wholly unskilled or semi-skilled workers, and a large 
proportion had never been employed in the industries most in need 
of manpower, i.e., coal mining, electric power, transport, communi- 
cations, etc. In fact, the Committee reported that it seemed probable 
that “ about 50 per cent. of the surplus workers available would be 
unsuitable for immediate employment in these industries”. The 
indication of requirements for skilled and unskilled workers respec- 
— by countries and by industries is summarised in the following 
tables : 


TABLE Il. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN 
COAL MINING 


(thousands of workers) 





Skilled labour requirements Unskilled labour requirements 





17.0 —_ 
27.5 9.0 
150.0 115.0 
1.5 
5.3 
100.0 
60.0 
115.0? 





476.3 

















* The requirements stated by the United Kingdom are for skilled labour. However, this 
country has indicated its willingness to import unskilled labour and, where necessary, to train it. 


TABLE Ill. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS BY INDUSTRIES 
(thousands of workers) 





Requirements Skilled 
Industries manpower 
Skilled Unskilled avaliable 








Manufacturing industries and building 98.4 45.0 73.0 1 
Agriculture and forestry 227.7 93.5 40.0 ? 
50.2 2.4 — 


Unspecified (Sweden) 2. | 100.0 ee E's 











476.3 140.9 














1 This figure may be an over-estimate. 

® Excluding 40,000 Dutch agriculturalists who are not wage earners, but small independent 
farmers whose transfer raises particularly difficult problems. 

* Domestic servants and hotel personnel (required particularly by Belgium and Switzerland) 
and hospital staff. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR UNDERGROUND MINERS 
(thousands of workers) 


TABLE IV. 









| 
| Requirements 





United Kingdom. 





, ae 














The shortage of labour has been accentuated by the departure 
of German prisoners of war, of which France had employed up to 
500,000 and the United Kingdom up to 300,000.! 









MEASURES TO EXPAND EMPLOYMENT IN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 
IN COUNTRIES WITH LABOUR SHORTAGE 


Action to meet labour shortage in the participating countries 
has included measures for increased working hours, for the mobili- 
sation of women, for the increased employment of older workers, 
for the control of employment and for the vocational training of 
adult workers. These measures were indicated very briefly in the 
Committee’s report. It was pointed out that satisfactory results 
had been obtained in making full use of the national labour force. 
In France industrial employment had increased by 390,000 from 
July 1946 to July 1947, and the number of workers in manufacturing 
industries, which amounted to 6,000,000 in 1938 and to 5,600,000 
(ineluding 250,000 prisoners of war) in July 1946, now totals 5,960,000 
(including 160,000 prisoners of war). In Great Britain the number 
actually working in all occupations, including the Armed Forces, 
was substantially higher than before the war, amounting to 19,742,000 
in June 1947 compared with 18,480,000 at mid-1939. In Switzerland 
over 100,000 persons not gainfully employed before the war had 
been brought into the employment market. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY COUNTRIES WITH SURPLUS MANPOWER 


The countries with a surplus of manpower have taken a number 
of measures to find employment for the workers affected. In Italy, 
the measures to meet unemployment have included : 





1 In the United Kingdom German prisoners of war had not been employed on 

skilled work for the most part, and no great difficulty was anticipated in replacing 

the prisoners. On the other hand Belgium and France expected to have consider- 

> oy a in replacing their prisoners of war, particularly those employed in 
mines. 
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(a) public works ; 

(b) subsidies to farmers intended to cover the bonuses paid to 
additional workers engaged in schemes of agricultural development 
and reconstruction ; 

(c) a planned development and production programme ; and 

(d) exceptional and provisional measures to alleviate the social 
effects of unemployment (e.g. wage supplements for workers on short 
time, prohibition of the discharge of workers from industrial under- 
takings in the North of Italy, and the opening of training centres). 


TRANSFERS OF WORKERS 


Agreements or publicly supervised and controlled arrangements 
for the transfer of workers had been concluded by a number 
of countries participating in the Conference, covering their own 
nationals, displaced persons, prisoners of war and Germans willing 
to be employed in the countries concerned. Other agreements were 
being negotiated or were under consideration. Since Italy had 
the largest surplus labour force of all the participating countries, 
migration agreements had been concluded between Italy, on the 
one hand, and Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great 
Britain, Sweden and Switzerland, on the other. The agreements 
between Italy and Belgium and France concerned the recruitment 
of 50,000 and 20,000 workers respectivel; for underground coal 
mining work. These agreements had not yet been fulfilled and 
France had received only 7,400 Italian miners by August 1947. 
A further agreement between Italy and France provided for the 
movement of 200,000 Italian workers to be employed in all industries 
in France. Several hundred Italian workers have been sent to 
Great Britain for employment in foundries.2 The agreement be- 
tween Italy and Sweden concerned a first draft of 500 skilled workers 
for employment in engineering and shipbuilding. Italy has also 
undertaken to send 5,000 workers to Czechoslovakia and 8,400 
seasonal workers to Austria, and there is a considerable seasonal 
movement of Italian workers to Switzerland. The agreement con- 
cluded between Italy and Argentina has made inter-continental 
emigration again possible. In addition the British Government has 
indicated the possibility of concluding with Italy an agreement for 
recruiting additional workers in case the supply of displaced persons 
proves inadequate. 

Italy has indicated its intention to develop the migration abroad 
of unemployed workers in the following ways: 

(a) on a collective basis under agreement with other countries ; 

(6) through transfers in response to individual requests ; 

(ce) by the transfer of contractors, complete with workers * ; and 





1 Cf. “The Franco-Italian Migration Agreements”, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, PP. 395-402 ; and for a general account of 
Italian emigration agreements, “ Italian Regulation of Emigration ”, idem, Vol. LVI, 
No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 408-425. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 69. 

* Over 300 Italian establishments are stated to be ready to help to carry out 
public works in other European countries. The Committee noted that the transfer 
of complete undertakings of this kind might help to overcome in part the problem 
of skilled labour, as the undertaking so transferred would take all its employees, 
including technicians and specialist and skilled labour. 
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(d) by the transfer of organised labour units (for example, in 
connection with large-scale public works, road, railway, port and 
hydro-electric development). 


The Committee pointed out that in some cases important move- 
ments of workers from one country to another had taken place in 
consequence of regulations entitling individual workers to move 
subject to little or no restriction ; there was no intention of suggesting 
any modification of such arrangements. 

The recruitment of displaced persons has been carried out by 
France and Great Britain in their Zones in Germany. France has 
recruited such persons for coal mining and agriculture, while in the 
United Kingdom displaced persons were required for a wide range 
of employment in undermanned industries, including agriculture. 
Under a recent agreement, these two Governments have given each 
other mutual recruitment rights in their respective Zones. France 
has also been enabled to recruit displaced persons in the American 
Zones in Germany and Austria, and Great Britain has arranged for 
the recruitment of displaced persons in the American Zone in Austria 
and is negotiating for recruitment rights in the American Zone in 
Germany. Belgium has concluded an agreement with the United 
Kingdom and the United States Governments for recruitment in 
their Zones in Germany and a similar agreement was being nego- 
tiated between these two Governments and the Netherlands. 
Continued employment as ordinary civilians is being offered to 
German prisoners of war by some countries, for instance Belgium 
and France, and the French Government has taken action to recruit 
volunteer German labour in the French Zone of Germany for work in 
France. 


Results Achieved 


The Committee summarised the results so far achieved through 
arrangements for the transfer of workers from one country to another 
as follows : 


Belgium. 
So far, 39,000 foreign workers (Italians and displaced persons) have been 
recruited. 


France. 


In the period July 1946 to July 1947, 63,000 workers were recruited and 85,000 
prisoners of war had, by 30 July 1947, volunteered to continue to work in France 
as ordinary civilians.? Italians have been recruited at the rate of 400 to 450 per 
month, and displaced persons at the rate of 200 to 250 per month to work in coal 
mines. In the course of July 1947, 250 Germans have been recruited from Germany. 


Great Britain. 

So far, 24,000 displaced persons have been resettled in Great Britain. The 
recruitment of displaced persons in the British Zones of Germany and Austria has 
been at the rate of 1,500 male and female per week. In addition, 30,000 permits have 





ee * These units would total some 100,000 workers, of which over 25,000 would 
skilled. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 334. 
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been issued to individual employers to engage foreign workers since the end of the 
war, mostly on a temporary basis. A few hundred Italian workers have been 
imported for work in foundries. 


Netherlands. 
Since May 1945, 3,750 foreign workers have been employed. 


Sweden. 
Sweden has recruited 500 Italians for engineering and shipbuilding. 


Switzerland. 
During 1947, 70,000 foreign workers were recruited, mostly for seasonal work. 


It was pointed out that the main reasons for these comparatively 
disappointing results were lack of administrative experience in 
handling transfers of labour and lack of accommodation due to 
wartime destruction and the cessation of new building. So far as the 
lack of administrative experience is concerned, the Committee stated 
that workers recruited were often inadequately informed of working 
and living conditions in the countries to which they were moving, 
and urged that an attempt should be made to make the position 
clear, both in the contracts of employment and in the publicity 
organised in the country of origin and the country of destination. 
In some cases there had been popular reactions to transfers of workers 
at both ends, and it was suggested that Governments should take 
all possible action to induce a better understanding of the benefits 
to all concerned of such transfers. Finally, exchange control regula- 
tions had delayed the transfer of remittances to families. Difficulties 
in money transfers often led workers to refuse to stay in the country 
to which they had moved or to refuse to volunteer for migration. 
The shortage of accommodation had often made it impossible for 
the worker to take his family with him. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The major conclusions and recommendations of the Committee 
were as follows : 


The full employment of the manpower available throughout the participating 
countries, and the transfer of the necessary manpower from surplus to deficiency 
areas, must be among the main objectives of any programme of European recon- 
struction. 

The Committee wishes to stress that the stated manpower requirements arc 
related to production targets up to the end of 1948, and therefore presupposes that 
the raw materials and equipment needed for the attainment of these targets will 
be forthcoming. Should they not be forthcoming, the employment position would be 
radically changed in countries with a labour shortage, and it is probable that a 
number of the participating countries would be faced with considerable unem- 
ployment. 

On the assumption that the necessary raw materials and equipment will be 
available, the Committee recommends the following measures to ensure a satisfac- 
tory distribution of manpower between the countries concerned and to facilitate 
their production programmes : 

(i) Countries whose manpower deficiencies cannot be met by internal redistri- 
bution should investigate every possibility of concluding agreements for the 
recruitment of labour in other countries, including those with displaced persons 
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whose transfer would lead to resettlement. Special priority should be given to the 
recruitment of labour for coal mines, whether trained or not, for countries whose 
shortage of miners may affect coal output. 


(ii) Where such agreements have already been concluded, Governments con- 
cerned should at once consider whether these agreements are adequate and how far 
they might be improved and their implementation speeded up, having particular 
regard to the recommendations in Appendix B. 

(iii) Countries employing prisoners of war should give immediate consideration 
to arrangements necessary to replace them by free labour, whether by recruitment 
in other countries, including those with displaced persons, or by employing as 
ordinary civilians those prisoners of war who volunteer for continued employment ; 
or, where essential, resort could be had to the recruitment of volunteer German 
labour in Germany, in agreement with the Control Authorities. 


(iv) Sufficient priority should be given to the rebuilding or alteration of 
accommodation for foreign workers, so that they and their families may be installed 
without delay. 


(v) Arrangements should be made to provide for the maintenance of dependants 
left behind in the country of origin by remittances from wages. 


(vi) The International Refugee Organisation should make known as soon as 
possible the extent to which it will be able to contribute to the resettlement of 
displaced persons. 


(vii) Governments should develop vocational training to the maximum possible 
extent both for their own existing labour, and for imported foreign labour. This is 
essential in view of the global deficit of skilled labour in the participating countries, 
and of the difficulty of employing the great bulk of the surplus manpower for lack 
of training. 


The action recommended above is essential to ensure that surplus labour is 
transferred to areas where it can best be employed, and to restore normal living 
conditions to a very large number of men and women in Europe who have neither 
homes nor work. 

In order to review the progress of the measures referred to above, particularly 
in respect of recruiting and training labour for key industries, and in order to plan 
and co-ordinate any further measures which may be necessary, a meeting of inte- 
rested Governments will be convened by the Italian Government in January, 
1948.1 The collaboration of the international organisations concerned, such as the 
International Labour Organisation and the International Refugee Organisation, 
will be invited. The meeting will give special attention to the question of the 
transfer of mining and agricultural workers, in order to meet the shortages in 
certain coal and grain producing countries. In view of the time required to train 
unskilled workers up to a reasonably productive level, and in order that progress 
in this essential matter may be promptly reviewed, it has been considered desirable 
to convene the meeting for the early date given above.? 


PROVISIONS TO BE INCLUDED IN AGREEMENTS FOR RECRUITMENT 
OF FOREIGN WORKERS 


In an appendix to its report, the Manpower Committee set out 
the following principles to be included in arrangements for the 
recruitment of foreign workers which, it stated, “ should be regarded 
a8 being without prejudice to Conventions or Recommendations 
which have been, or may in future be, adopted by the International 
Labour Organisation ” : 





1 This conference has been convened to meet on Rome on 26 January 1948. 
* Committee of European Economic Co-operation, July-Sept. 1947, Vol. II, 
Technical Reports, Section I (Manpower), pp. 297-309. 
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1. Collective action for the recruitment, transfer and placing in employment 
of foreign labour should be governed by bilateral or multilateral agreements, 
which should take account of the employment possibilities of the receiving country, 
and the surplus manpower available in. the country of origin. The necessary 
arrangements should be made by the authorities of the countries concerned, or 
by organisations and institutions designated for the purpose. The individual 
recruitment, transfer and placing of workers in employment should be regulated, 
if necessary, by inter-governmental agreements. 

2. Within the framework of the agreements contemplated above to govern 
collective recruitment arrangements, an individual worker wishing to be employed 
in another country should be allowed to leave his country of origin without having 
to obtain specific permission from the authorities of his own country. This would 
simplify formalities connected with the worker’s departure as far as possible. 

3. If the scale of the expected transfers of labour is considerable, the bilateral 
agreements should provide for the setting up of standing mixed technical committees 
to ensure the application, and any necessary adaptation, of the agreed principles 
governing the recruitment, transfer, classification, employment, protection and 
eventual repatriation of the foreign workers and their families. 


4. In the event of a transfer of a sufficiently large number of workers from one 
country to another, the receiving country should appoint special inspectors to 
ensure, at least during the initial period, that the conditions of work and living of 
the foreign workers, and the agreed regulations, are observed. (Alternatively, 
this task might be delegated to existing authorities.) Appropriate officials, per- 
manent or temporary, of the country of origin might co-operate with the authorities 
of the receiving country in order to ensure that the workers were settled under the 
most favourable conditions. 


5. Countries importing labour should, at the time of the conclusion of the 
agreements for collective recruitment contemplated above, supply detailed in- 
formation on general living conditions, wage rates applicable to each category of 
labour, and any other information which could help to give prospective immigrants 
a precise idea of the local conditions under which they would have to live. They 
should further specify the standards with which workers in different categories 
of labour would have to comply. The country of immigration must ensure the 
widest and most thorough dissemination of the information received. 

6. The countries of origin and receiving countries should reduce administrative 
formalities to a minimum in order to facilitate to the greatest possible extent the 
transfer of foreign workers and their families. As far as possible, they should 
waive customs regulations in respect of the personal effects of the workers and 
their families. 

7. All possible assistance should be given to migrating workers not only during 
their recruitment but during their transfer and settlement in the country of im- 
migration. 

8. In principle all expenses incurred by the workers in their transfer (lodging, 
board, travelling expenses, etc.) should be defrayed, as well as the expenses of 
their first installation. The agreement should determine to what extent the same 
policy should apply to subsequent moves for which the worker is not responsible. 


9. The bilateral agreements should make provision for the sharing of the costs 
incurred under agreements for the collective transfers of workers. 


10. Before they leave their country, emigrant workers should be given em- 
ployment contracts, the terms of which should be drawn up by the countries 
parties to the agreements. 

11. In the case of workers recruited collectively, provision should be made to 
pay their outfit expenses and to ensure that their families remaining behind have 
sufficient funds to tide them over until the arrival of remittances. 

12. Workers recruited collectively should have a medical examination before 
they leave the country to ensure that they are physically fit. The procedure for 
this examination should be regulated by agreement between the Governments. 
The setting up of mixed medical boards is desirable. 
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13. Foreign workers and their families admitted to regular employment in the 
receiving country should be entitled to enjoy the benefit of the laws and regulations 
of that country regarding the protection of labour and engagement, as well as the 
right of association within the limit of the laws in force, on a basis of equality with 
the nationals of the receiving country. They should also be entitled to enjoy the 
right of joining trade unions within the framework of their statutes and the right 
to have recourse to the local courts of justice. Similarly the receiving country 
should grant equality of treatment with its own nationals as regards taxes and 
wage deductions. It should guarantee to foreign workers conditions of life similar 
to those enjoyed locally by its own workers in the same industry. 


14. In particular, migrant workers should enjoy the same treatment, in respect 
of social security, as the nationals of the country of immigration. Reciprocal 
agreements should provide for such arrangements as will maintain to the maximum 
possible extent to a worker transferred from one country to another the advantages 
acquired or in course of being acquired, in the matter of social security. 

15. The bilateral agreements should lay down the limits and the methods for 
the transfer of the workers’ remittances in conformity with the legislation of the 
country of immigration. These regulations should take account of the need to 
provide the means of subsistence to the workers’ families, and to facilitate the 
rapid transfer of adequate remittances for this purpose. 


16. The bilateral agreements should contain provisions to ensure that workers 
recruited collectively shall not be sent back by the receiving country on account 
of the state of the labour market, except in accordance with an agreement on the 
subject between the two countries. 

17. On the conclusion of bilateral or multilateral agreements, the countries of 
origin and the receiving countries should, if necessary, take steps to provide training 
facilities for unskilled labour, and should endeavour to find an equitable solution 
of the problem of sharing expenses incurred in this respect. 2 

18. The receiving country should take all possible steps to enable foreign 
workers to obtain an adequate knowledge of the language of the country. 











INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Social Conditions of Transport Workers 
in Germany 


The Inland Transport Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation, at its first session (London, 1945) adopted a resolution 
recommending that the International Labour Office should pursue the 
study of wages, social security measures and other conditions of work 
obtaining in the inland transport industry in the different countries. 
The following report based on information supplied to the International 
Labour Office by Mr. Hans Jahn, President of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Verkehr und Offentliche Betriebe, Bielefeld, gives information on the, 
working and living conditions of workers in the German transport 
industry in the first quarter of 1947. In connection with the wage 
figures given by Mr. Jahn the statistics of earnings, hours of work and 
cost of living in Germany reproduced in the “ Conditions of Work ” 
section of this number? are of interest.® 


RAILWAYS 


Wages and Salaries 


Since 1945 the wages of workers on the German railways have 
declined considerably. The causes of this decline are : 


(a) the reduction of time worked from between 60 and 54 hours 
a week to 48 ; 


(b) the elimination or reduction of extra payments for overtime 
and work on Sundays and holidays; 





1 International Labour Organisation, Inland Transport Committee : Report of 
the First Session, London, December 1945 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1947). 

2 See below, p. 611. 

* For other information on social conditions in Germany during and since the 
war, see the three articles by René LivcHen : “ Wartime Development in German 
Wage Policy ”, Internati Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, xy 2 > 9 yt 
165 ; “ Wage Trends in ray | from 1929 to 1942 ”, idem., Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1948, pp. 714-7382 ; “ Net and Real Wages in Germany ”, idem., Vol. L, 
No. 1, July 1944, pp. 65-72 ; and article by Matthew A. Ketty, “ Allied Policy 
on Wages in Germany ”, idem., Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, pp. 351-871. 
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(c) the reduction of piece-work earnings consequent upon eco- 
nomic changed circumstances and conditions of work and the 
inevitable reduction, in present circumstances, of work paid on a 
piece-work basis. 


During the war the German railways could do little in the matter 
of wage adjustments. Whereas private industry was able to adapt 
its wage-scales in various ways to the rising cost of living, the rail- 
ways were able to make only specified wage adjustments and could 
not introduce any genuine wage increases, as they were bound by 
the wage regulations for public services. The more noteworthy 
adjustments made took the form of a considerable increase in the 
wage differentials between unskilled, apprenticeed, and skilled 
workers, and took no account of the lowest-paid group of unskilled 
workers. 


Area Wage Scales. 


The problem of German railway workers’ wages and salaries is 
complicated by the system of area wage scales. Before the war 
the areas served by the railways were classified according to the 
cost of living of railway workers living in them, and a different wage 
scale was drawn up for each grade of “service area”. This system 
has been retained, and there are at present 16 different area wage 
scales. From the beginning this system was considered by the workers 
to be unjust.1 Today it is a cause of great dissatisfaction, since the 
classification of the service areas no longer corresponds in any way 
to present-day circumstances. There is no longer any great differ- 
ence in the cost of living between the town and the country ; even 
the rents of houses in the country, which at one time were consider- 
ably lower than rents in the towns, have today risen to the same 
level as those in the towns, owing to the overcrowding of the country 
districts by the influx of refugees. The cost of living is also affected 
by movements of population from the destroyed cities to the country, 
and it is no longer unusual for agricultural products to be brought 
from other districts, by way of the towns, to feed the population 
in the countryside. The system bears particularly hardly -on 
workers who, in consequence of the shortage of manpower, have to 
be moved about from one area to another. 


American and British Zone. 

In the American and British combined zone, the net monthly 
earnings of a married railway worker with one child (including 
children’s allowance) would be : 


Wage Scale 16, Group A (craftsmen) : 142.32 RM. 
Group B (apprentice) : 124.08 RM. 
Group C (unskilled worker): 114.10 RM. 
Wage Scale 10, Group B (apprentice) : 136.00 RM. 


Group C (unskilled worker): 125.28 RM. 





_? A reduction of the original 28 area wage scales to 16, as urged by the German 
railways administration and finally adopted on 1 December 1939, was greeted 
by the railway workers as a great improvement, though they did not regard this 
as a final settlement of the question, especially as the upper and lower wage limits 


Temained unaltered. 
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The following new regulations regarding women workers and 
workers under 18 came into force on 1 April 1947. 


Women workers. (a) Stewardesses in express trains, sweepers, 
cleaners and attendants to receive the wages of unskilled workers 
(Wage Group C); (b) other women workers to receive the same 
wages as men. 


Workers under 18 years. (a) Over 17 years: 90 per cent. of 
adult wages, but not less than 50 Rpf. an hour; (b) 16-17 years: 
80 per cent. of adult wages, but not less than 45 Rpf. an hour; and 
(c) 14-16 years: 70 per cent. of adult wages, but not less than 
40 Rpf. an hour. 


Negotiations are at present (April 1947) in progress in this zone 
with a view to raising the lowest wage categories of railways workers, 
particularly those of women and minors. An application has been 
sent to the Allied Control Council in Berlin requesting the recognition 
of the German Railways as a “ problem industry ” and a request has 
also been made that the lowest of the 16 wage scales at present in 
force should be abolished, and a hardship allowance granted to 
workers of the two lowest wage groups performing : (a) heavy manual 
labour ; (b) particularly dirty or unpleasant work; or (c) 60 or 
more working hours within a single 7-day period. The hardship 
allowance requested, a uniform bonus of 5 Rpf. an hour, would be 
a temporary measure only, to be discontinued as soon as the condi- 
tions (exposure owing to the wartime destruction of shops and 
installations, strenuous work caused by lack of loading gear and bad 
road surfaces, to be performed by workers inadequately clothed, 
shod, and fed, etc.) which led to its being granted no longer exist. 

The additional cost of the proposed measures is estimated at 
100 million RM. a year. 


Working Hours 


In the American and British zone, the eight-hour day and the 
associated 48-hour week were brought into general application at 
the end of hostilities. Hours worked can be extended to 54 hours 
for operational staff, track service personnel and, to a certain extent 
also, for station staffs. 

In accordance with an order of the Railway General Management 
of Bielefeld, made in April 1946, working hours for operational and 
traffic personnel on particularly strenuous and responsible jobs were 
reduced for the duration of the food crisis. 


In the Russian zone, the regulation working hours are 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week. Overtime work is to be restricted to 
urgent cases. Normal working hours and overtime are not together 
to exceed 10 hours a day. 


In the French zone, working hours are also 8 hours a day and 
48 hours a week. 


Holidays 


In the American zone, workers received 21 days’ leave during 
the course of 1946. After one year’s service, leave is as follows: 
railway workers, one week ; lower grade officials, 12 days ; middle 
grade officials, 14 days ; upper grade officials, 18 days. 
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After ten years’ service, holidays rise to the maximum indicated 
above (21 days). In 1946, workers were given their full leave up 
to 21 days, but officials only received three quarters of the leave 
due to them. 


In the British zone, workers on a weekly wage receive from 6 to 
18 days, officials from 16 to 31 days. Operational staff cannot be 
given their full allowance of leave, as there is not sufficient staff. 
Workers taking their leave between 1 November and 31 March are 
given additional leave of 3 working days. 

Disabled workers, whether injured in the war, in the railway 
service, or by accidents, are given additional leave on the following 
scale : 

(a) seriously injured workers with a reduction in earning capa- 
city of not less than 50 per cent., and those drawing disability pay 
on Grades II and III: additional leave of 6 working days ; 


(b) injured workers with a reduction in earning power of not 
less than 25 but not more than 50 per cent., and those drawing 
disability pay on Grade I: additional leave of 3 working days. 


If, owing to urgent service requirements, or owing to illness, it 
is not possible for the worker to be seen leave during the course 
of the current leave-year, he is to be paid leave compensation at 
the rate of his usual wage for the days of leave he has lost. 

In addition to recreational leave on full pay, a worker may in 
bona fide cases be given up to one month’s special leave without 
pay, provided that service requirements allow the worker to be 
released. 

The same principles apply to the granting of leave to railway 
officials as to workers (disability leave, etc.). 


In the Russian zone leave regulations were under review in 
April 1947. 


In the French zone, workers have leave of 6-18 working days. 
Officials are given leave according to the previously existing regula- 
tions. A proposal to assimilate workers and officials for the purposes 
of leave was recently rejected by the French Military Government. 


Social Insurance 


In the American zone, social insurance payments are met by the 
German Railways Medical Fund. The contribution to the Medical 
Fund is 5 per cent. of wages, and in addition there is a sickness 
certificate charge of 25 Rpf. 

Benefits paid by the Railways Medical Fund are as follows : 


Sickness Benefit. 
From the 4th day of sickness 50 per cent. of wages are paid up to 26 weeks. 
There is no lump sum payment for sickness. 


Hospitalisation. 
For members, full expenses are paid up to 26 weeks. For dependants, full 
expenses are paid up to 13 weeks. 
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Doctors’ Fees. 
For members and dependants, doctors’ fees are paid in full without limit as 
to time. 


Medical Supplies. 
For members, payment is made in full. For dependants, payment is made up to 
80 per cent. of the cost. 


Prescriptions. 

The cost of minor prescriptions is paid, up to 30 RM. in the case of members, 
and up to 50 per cent. of the cost in the case of dependants. For members and 
dependants, up to three quarters of the cost of major prescriptions is paid, with 
an upper limit of 100 RM. 


Maternity. 

For members, doctors’ and midwives’ fees are paid in full, with maternity 
benefit for 10 weeks at the sickness benefit rate and nursing benefit up to 12 weeks 
at 50 Rpf. a day. For dependants, doctors’ and midwives’ fees are paid in full, 
maternity benefit for 10 weeks at 50 Rpf. a day, and nursing benefit up to 12 weeks 
at 25 Rpf. a day. 


Death Benefit. 
For members, death benefit amounts to 30 days’ earnings. For dependants 
(married wives only), the benefit is two thirds of the rate for members. 


In the British zone, the contribution to the German Railway 
Medical Fund is 6 per cent. of wages. Benefits are substantially 
the same as in the American zone. The amount of death benefit is 
20 days’ earnings. There is no death benefit for dependants. 


Provision for old age is available for workers in the American 
and British zone through their statutory Disability Insurance 
scheme ; they are also insured under “ Division B ” of the pension 
fund. Pensions are payable on the basis of the contributions paid, 
that is to say the number of years contributed and the rate of con- 
tribution. From 1 January 1946 annuities calculated on this basis 
were reduced by 50 per cent. but there have recently been small 
improvements of from 5 to 30 per cent. 

Permanent staff, who comprise only a small fraction of the total 
personnel of the German railways, are covered by the Staff Insur- 
ance Scheme, and can be additionally insured through the Supple- 
mentary Fund of the scheme. 

Officials receive pensions in accordance with the regulations 


previously in force. 


In the Russian zone, expenditure on social welfare has been 
greatly reduced. With regard to social insurance, railway workers 
come under general regulations providing for both compulsory 
insurance and voluntary insurance against sickness, disability, 
accident and old age. 


In the French zone the Medical Fund contribution is 5 per cent. 
of wages. Benefits are paid as follows : 


Sickness Benefit. 
From the 4th day of sickness, 50 per cent. of wages. There is no lump sum 
payment for sickness. 
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Hospitalisation. 
For members, full hospital expenses are paid up to 26 weeks. For dependants, 
payment of 1.90 RM. a day is made up to 13 weeks. 









Doctors’ Fees. 
For members and dependants, doctors’ fees are paid in full without limit as to 
time. 










Medical Supplies. 
For members, the cost is paid in full, subject to a deduction of 25 Rpf. receipt 
stamp-duty. For dependants, 50 per cent. of the cost is paid. 










Prescriptions. 
For members, minor prescriptions are paid in full, and up to three quarters of 
the cost of major prescriptions, up to 200 RM. 










Maternity. 

For members, doctors’ and midwives’ fees are paid in full ; maternity benefit 
is paid for 10 weeks at the sickness benefit rate, and nursing benefit for 26 weeks 
at 50 Rpf. a day. For dependants, doctors’ and midwives’ fees are paid in full ; 
maternity benefit is paid for 10 weeks at 50 Rpf. a day, and nursing benefit up to 
25 weeks at 25 Rpf. a day. 












Death Benefit. 
For members, 20 days’ earnings ; there is no death benefit for dependants. 










Old-Age Insurance. 
As for the American and British zone. 





H ousing 






In the American zone, accommodation of railway workers in 
houses owned by the railways has been severely limited by wartime 
destruction. Slight damage to houses owned by the railways has 
in part been made good, and the houses made habitable again ; more 
severely damaged houses have also been brought into use owing to 
the extreme shortage of any alternative accommodation, though 
the greater proportion of these still need final repairs. 








In the British zone, similar conditions prevail. Owing to the 
excessive burdening of the British zone with deportees and refugees, 
housing space is extremely short ; houses owned by the railways 
are often occupied by refugees or deportees while railway employees 
have to be accommodated elsewhere. A small percentage of railway 
workers—deportees, refugees or persons bombed out of their homes 
—are still without housing at all ; that is to say with no fixed abode, 
or with such unsatisfactory accommodation that they and their 
dependants are in serious danger to health or morals. 
















In the Russian zone, the housing problem is not so urgent, 
owing to the fact that most of the deportees and refugees were sent 
to the American and British zone and that as soon as the war was 
over a migratory movement set in from the present Russian zone 
to the west. Except for the heavily damaged cities such as Dresden, 
Berlin and Leipzig, housing conditions are more or less tolerable. 
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The French zone has been least affected by refugees, and for this 
reason housing conditions are still moderately satisfactory. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Wages and Salaries 


Workers Employed by the State. 


In the American, British and French zones, the salaries of officials 
and permanent staff of the Inland Navigation Administrations are 
sufficient to meet present-day living costs, whereas the wages of 
the workers are completely inadequate. 

The trade unions concerned have applied to the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin for an increase by 20 per cent. of all full wage 
rates and for the payment of full wage rates to women and minors. 

These claims would involve an additional expenditure of four 
and a half million RM. for the British zone.! 


Workers in Private Undertakings. 


Wages for workers in private inland navigation undertakings 
are on an entirely different basis. During the war, wages were 
increased by 15 per cent. ; the additional cost was contributed for 
the duration of the war by the Reich Labour Ministry. At the end 
of the war the Ministry’s contribution ceased, and the undertakings 
therefore stopped paying the additional 15 per cent. It has recently 
been arranged with the Board of the Inland Navigation Central 
Administration that undertakings should continue paying the 15 
per cent. bonus at their own expense. 


Nothing is known of the position in the Russian zone. 


Working Hours 


In the American, British and French zones, working hours for 
workers, permanent staff and officials employed by the Adminis- 
tration are 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week. 

In the case of those employed by private inland navigation 
undertakings, especially those working on board, no precise figures 
can be given for working hours. 


In the Russian zone, similar working hours are to be established, 
but no precise details are known. 
Holidays 


For workers, permanent staff and officials of the Inland Naviga- 
tion Administration in the American, British and French zones, 
leave is granted as follows: 





1 The trade unions have maintained that it would be ible to obtain the 
necessary funds for these measures if the Inland Navigation Central Administration 
were to stop selling the gravel and sand obtained by dredging to private agents at 
the rate of 0.60 to 1.20 RM. per cubic metre, and sell it direct to the consumer at 
the normal market price of 6 to 12 RM. per cubic metre. The middlemen would thus 
be cut out and marketing undertaken by a public agency. 
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Workers : 6-14 days, or up to a maximum of 18 days for workers 
with more than 10 years’ service ; 


Permanent Staff and Officials : 18-47 days, according to length of 
service and service grade. 


In the Russian zone, according to the latest announcement by 
the Soviet Military Authorities, new leave regulations have been 
established. The maximum for workers, permanent staff and officials 
alike will be 12 days. 


Social Insurance 


In the American, British and French zones, social insurance is 
provided by the industry’s medical fund, the benefits paid by which 
are on the lines of those paid by other medical funds. In addition, 
workers are insured against old age by the disability insurance 
scheme and can subscribe to supplementary insurance with the 
Railways Old-Age Pensions Fund. Permanent staff are insured by 
the staff insurance scheme, and can also be insured through the 
supplementary insurance of the staff insurance scheme. Pensions 
are paid to officials according to the scales previously in force. 


No information is available concerning the Russian zone. 


RoaD TRANSPORT 


Wages 


In the British zone, wages for workers employed by the Road 
Transport Administration are in accordance with the “ Wage Scale 
for Permanent Staff”. Workers employed by private transport 
undertakings are paid in accordance with the “ Wage Scale for 
Transport Workers ” established on 22 May 1936 for the Westphalia- 
Lower Rhine Region. 

Haulage undertakings generally pay a fixed weekly wage covering 
up to 60 hours’ work a week. 


In the American, Russian and French zones, wages are paid on 
similar lines. 
Working Hours 


In commercial road transport it is hardly possible to speak of 
regular working hours. The 8-hour day is recognised in principle, 
but hours of work are often extended to 60 in the week ; more than 
60 hours would not be possible on present standards of nourishment. 
In the Road Transport Administrations the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week have been officially established. 

The above regulations are the same for all the four zones. 


Holidays 


Workers Employed by the State. 


Holidays for all workers employed by the Road Traffic Adminis- 
trations are granted in accordance with the “ Wage Scale for Per- 
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manent Staff”, the “ Wage Scale for Maintenance Workers ” and 
the “ Reich Salary Regulations ” ; the leave period varies according 
to age, length of service and salary grade. 


Workers in Private Undertakings. 


For transport workers in private undertakings, leave is regulated 
by the “ Wage Scale for Transport Workers ” and is as follows : 
after six months’ service: 6 working days ; 
after 1 year: 9 working days ; 
after 5 years : 12 working days. 


Permanent staff in transport undertakings have leave as follows 


age 18-21 years: 8 working days ; 
up to 25 years: 10 working days ; 
up to 30 years: 14 working days ; 
over 30 years: 18 working days. 


As far as possible, leave is to be taken at slack traffic periods. 
Since conditions are similar in all the four zones, there are pre- 
sumably no differences in leave regulations. 


Social Insurance 


Social insurance is covered by the General Sickness Insurance 
Fund for the area or by a supplementary fund. Old-age insurance 
is covered by the disability insurance scheme or a staff insurance 
scheme. There is also an accident insurance scheme for the transport 
industry, which is compulsory for every driver or driver’s assistant. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


FOURTEENTH SESSION OF THE JOINT MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour 
Organisation held its fourteenth session in Geneva from 2 to 5 
December 1947. The session was attended by 15 members, deputy 
members and advisers on the shipowners’ side and 22 on the seafarers’ 
side. Mr. D.S. Erulkar represented the employers’ group of the 
Governing Body, but the representative of the workers’ group was 
unable to attend. In the absence of Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, 
who as Chairman of the Governing Body is ex-officio Chairman of the 
Commission, the chair was taken by Mr. H. H. Koch, Permanent 
Secretary, Danish Ministry of Social Affairs, and deputy member of 
the Governing Body. The session was opened by Mr. M. Viple, 
Assistant Director-General, who expressed pleasure at seeing the 
Commission meet again in Geneva after an interval of nearly twenty 
years. 

AGENDA 


The agenda of the session comprised the following items : 
(1) Report of the Director-General ; 
(2) Relations with the Proposed Inter-Governmental Shipping 
Organisation ; 
(3) Seafarers’ Welfare ; 
(4) Transfer of Flag and Conditions in Mandated Territories. 


The discussion on these items is briefly summarised below, and 
the texts of the resolutions adopted are given in full. In accordance 
with the normal procedure, the resolutions were submitted to the 
Governing Body at its 103rd Session in December 1947. 


Report of the Director-General. 

The Report of the Director-General dealt with several points on which the 
Commission was invited to express an opinion or take a decision. These were : the 
progress of ratification of the Seattle Conventions ; the possibility of determining 
eertain subjects or types of subject which might be suitable for discussion by 
tripartite subcommittees of the Joint Maritime Commission ; the Office study of 
the conditions of employment of fishermen ; the proposal of the New Delhi Con- 
ference that a maritime meeting of the Asian countries should be convened. 
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Ratification of the Seattle Conventions. The general discussion on this point 
showed that the seafarers were dissatisfied because ratification was not proceeding 
more rapidly, whereas the shipowners felt that in view of all the circumstances the 
progress reported by a number of countries towards ratification was satisfactory. 
Both groups agreed in deploring that several countries had so far reported no 
action whatsoever on the Seattle Conventions. The shipowners pointed out that 
as they had voted against several of the Conventions at Seattle, they could not be 
expected to subscribe to a resolution urging Governments to ratify them. Never- 
theless, the Commission was unanimous in asserting that full information must be 
made available to it on the reasons which made ratification of any of these Conven- 
tions impossible in certain countries before it could usefully discuss what further 
action might be necessary to expedite ratification. The following resolution was 
therefore unanimously adopted : 


The Joint Maritime Commission, 


(1) Notes the first ratification of one of the Conventions adopted at the 
Seattle Conference and welcomes the fact that a number of countries have 
already declared their intention to ratify certain of these Conventions ; 


(2) Nevertheless regrets that a number of other countries have so far not 
reported any action on these Conventions, although the extreme time limit of 
eighteen months has almost expired ; 


(3) Recalls the resolution adopted by a majority vote of the Seattle Con- 
ference drawing the attention of Members to the importance of prompt and 
simultaneous ratification of the Conventions adopted at that Conference ; 


(4) Therefore requests the Governing Body : 


(a) To remind Governments of their obligations under Article 19 (5) of the 
Constitution of the I.L.O. in respect of the submission of Conventions to the 
appropriate national authorities ; 


(b) To invite Governments to consider the provisions of Article 19 (5) (e) of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946, as applying to the Conventions adopted at the 28th 
Session of the Conference and to furnish the Office, at latest by the end of 
March 1948, with the information called for in that Article ; 


(c) To instruct the Office to make a full report on the Governments’ replies 
to a meeting of a tripartite subcommittee to be held as soon as possible and in 
no case later than the early Autumn of 1948, with a view to deciding what 
further action can be taken. 


The voting of each group on the subcommittee to be equal and the sub- 
committee to be composed, so far as the shipowners and seafarers are concerned, 
of the members of the Joint Maritime Commission, and so far as the Governments 
are concerned, of representatives from the following countries : United States 
of America, Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, 
Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Tripartite subcommittees. The question which the Governing Body had invited 
the Commission to consider, if it saw fit, was whether some questions or types of 
question could best be dealt with by lipartite or tripartite subcommittees. The 
matter was not discussed in the full Commission, but in the Genera) Purposes 
Committee it was made clear that the seafarers still firmly believed that the 
J.M.C. itself should be made tripartite. The shipowners repeated their statement 
made at the 28th Session of the Conference that if that were done they would 
cease to participate in the work of the Commission. The Commission finally 
agreed on the following resolution : 


The Joint Maritime Commission, 


Having regard to the discussions at the Seattle Conference concerning the 
composition of the Joint Maritime Commission and to the decision of the Govern- 
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ing Body at its 101st Session that the Commission might consider whether 
certain matters could best be dealt with by bipartite or tripartite subcom- 
mittees ; 

Is of the opinion that the decision whether any particular subject coming 
before it should be referred to bipartite or tripartite discussion should be taken 
on the merits of the case, 


But considers that as a general rule the following matters are suitable for 
tripartite discussion : 

(1) The review of the progress of ratification of Conventions, including the 
consideration of obstacles to ratification and the possible desirability of revising 
a Convention ; 

(2) Technical questions in the practical application of which Governments 
have a substantial part to play—inter alia, social insurance measures, crew 
accommodation, etc. 


Conditions of work of fishermen. The seafarers’ group thanked the Office for 
the action it had taken to give effect to the resolution of the Seattle Conference 
concerning fishermen, and hoped that a report based on the replies of Governments 
would soon be completed and submitted to the Governing Body. They proposed 
the following resolution, which was adopted by 12 votes to nil. The shipowners 
abstained from voting on the grounds that no member of their group represented 
the fishing industry, and that they were therefore not competent to express any 
opinion on the matter. The resolution reads : 

The Joint Maritime Commission requests the Governing Body to set up a 
special committee to make recommendations for drafting international regula- 
tions concerning the conditions of employment of fishermen, to be considered 
later by a session of the Conference. 


Maritime meeting of the Asian countries. One of the resolutions adopted by the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference contains a proposal for a maritime meeting 


of the Asian countries. The seafarers expressed themselves as favouring the idea of 
such a meeting, but they emphasised that very thorough preparation would be 
necessary and that the question of the countries to be invited to participate would 
require careful consideration. The shipowners agreed on the need for thorough 
preparation but felt that they could express no opinion on the merits of the pro- 
posal until they had seen the report on the Office investigations into the conditions 
of Asian seafarers. No formal resolution was moved on this subject. 


Relations with the Proposed Inter-Governmental Shipping Organisation. 

Both groups expressed very strongly their confidence in the I.L.O. as the body 
most suited to deal with the conditions of life and employment of seafarers. They 
hoped that the Office would be represented at the Conference (opening in Geneva 
on 19 February 1948) to consider setting up a new organisation, and that the scope 
of the new organisation would not overlap the fields of activity in which the I.L.O. 
had already proved its worth. The following resolution on the subject was una- 
nimously adopted : 


The Joint Maritime Commission, 

Having noted the proposal to set up an Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisation ; 

(1) Reaffirms its faith in the I.L.O. for dealing with all questions within its 
competence affecting the conditions of life and employment of seafarers ; 


(2) Emphasises the importance of so framing the constitution of the I.M.C.O. 
as to eliminate any danger of overlapping between its work and functions and 
those of the I.L.O. ; 


(3) Expresses the hope that, if such an organisation is established, the 
International Labour Organisation will enter into an agreement with it for co- 
operation in all matters of common interest on the lines of the agreements 
already entered into with certain specialised agencies of the United Nations ; 
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(4) Welcomes the proposal to establish, as part of the new organisation, 
permanent machinery to deal with various aspects of safety of life at sea ; 

(5) Expresses the hope that the International Labour Organisation will be 
represented at the Conference convened for 19 February 1948, to consider the 
establishment of the said organisation. 


Seafarers’ Welfare. 

The resolution concerning seafarers’ welfare in ports adopted by the 28th 
(Maritime) Session of the Conference! requested the Governing Body to investigate 
the effect of the 1986 Recommendation concerning Seamen’s Welfare in Ports and 
to consider the question of promoting seamen’s welfare in ports on the basis of 
international reciprocal co-operation. This resolution was communicated to Gov- 
ernments with the request that they should forward observations on the question. 
The replies so far received were communicated to the J.M.C. for information, and 
the Commission unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

The Joint Maritime Commission, 

Having noted the progress made in various countries during and since the 
war in the reorganisation and development of measures for the promotion of 
the welfare of seafarers, and especially the example of successful joint action 
in this field by certain countries, 


Requests the Governing Body : 

(1) To instruct the Office to pursue its study of seafarers’ welfare both in 
port and on board ship and to make concrete proposals to the next session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission for concerted national and international action 
to promote the welfare of seafarers, with special reference to : 


(a) co-ordination of hotel, club-room, sports and other welfare facilities in 
ports, more particularly where these are at present lacking ; 

(b) co-ordination of library, film, radio and other recreational and educa- 
tional facilities on board ship. 


(2) To instruct the Office, in co-operation with the World Health Organ- 
isation and other competent bodies, to resume its study of means for the pre- 
vention of venereal and other social diseases among seafarers and of the social 
and medical aspects of the treatment of such diseases, with special reference 
to adequate medical treatment and facilities for hospitalisation both on board 
ship and on shore. 


Transfer of Flag and Conditions in Mandated Territories. 


The report submitted by the Office on this question contained such information 
as could be obtained on the volume of transfers of vessels from the flag of one 
country to that of another, special reference being made to transfers to the flags 
of Panama, Honduras and Palestine. The shipowners felt that the evidence avail- 
able was not sufficient to warrant any definite conclusions by the Commission, and 
that in particular it was impossible to determine to what extent such transfers 
were intended for the purpose of avoiding social legislation or safety regulations or 
to what extent they did in fact prove detrimental to the safety or the conditions 
of employment of seafarers. Where transfers were deliberately made for the 
purpose of lowering the standards of safety and social protection, both groups 
agreed that they were to be condemned. In a statement made on behalf of the 
seafarers’ group, it was alleged that this was the main purpose in the great majority 
of cases of transfer of flag. The shipowners, however, firmly denied that this was 
the case or that there was any body of evidence to support the allegation. The 
Commission finally unanimously accepted the following resolution : 


The Joint Maritime Commission, 
Having discussed, on the basis of a report by the International Labour 
Office concerning conditions in Panama, Honduras and Palestine, the gravity 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 1-27. 
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of the problems which may arise as a result of the transfer of ships from one 
flag to another ; and 

Having regard to the vital necessity of ensuring the maintenance of reason- 
able standards of safety, conditions of employment and social legislation for 
the seafarers of all countries, 

Requests the Governing Body : 

(1) To urge Governments and shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations to 
give due attention to and to determine their attitude towards those cases of 
transfer of flag which may prove detrimental to the safety, conditions of em- 
ployment and social protection of seafarers ; 


(2) To recommend to the Conference for the Revision of the Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea to consider what measures can be taken to ensure that 
the provisions of the Convention are made applicable to all maritime countries ; 















(3) To instruct the Office to continue to collect all information on the 
problem of transfer of flag, including the action taken under paragraph (1) 
above, and report from time to time to the Joint Maritime Commission. 







FINLAND AND THE I[I.L.O. 







PERMANENT COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 
IN SOCIAL QUESTIONS 







The special Committee in Finland for international collaboration 
in social questions has recently been reconstructed. The principal 
task of this Committee, on which the Government, employers and 
workers are represented, is to give preparatory consideration to 
questions which have been placed on the agenda of the International 


Labour Conference. 


Chairman of the Committee is Mr. Niilo A. Mannio, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs (who since 1926 has been Finland’s permanent repre- 
sentative accredited to the International Labour Office), with Mr. A. Vehili, chief 
of division in the same ministry, as substitute. The other members are Colonel 
V. A. M. Karikoski, Executive Director of the Finnish Employers’ Confederation, 
with Mr. V. Sjéberg, Secretary-General of the same organisation, as substitute, and 
Mr. Erkki Hirma, former President of the Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions, 
with Mr. Aku Sumu, Secretary-General of the same organisation, as substitute. 
The Finnish Committee proposes to work in constant touch with the corres- 
ponding bodies in the other Northern European countries.' 
















PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 






REPORTS FOR THE 3lst SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 







In preparation for the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference opening at San Francisco on 17 June 1948, the Office 
has published reports on the protection of wages and industrial 
relations, the sixth and eighth items on the agenda. Notes on 
these reports appear below in the “ Bibliography ” section. * 














* Communication from the Chairman of the Committee. 
* See below, p. 647. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Surrey for the third quarter of 1947 
(July-September 1947, Vol. XXIIT, No. 3) has been published. 


The principal feature of the number is the second and concluding part of the 
article on “The One-Man Driving of Self-Propelled Vehicles” by F. Strauss, a 
technical officer of the International Transport Workers’ Federation. There are 
notes on the I.L.O. Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention and on 
safety institutions and associations in the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. Summaries are given of recent safety 
regulations in Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada (Yukon), Denmark, France, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Peru, Spain, Syria, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom 
and the United States (California), and summaries of official reports in Australia 
(Victoria), Canada (Ontario), Germany, India, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States (California and Illinois). 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


SoutH PAciFIc COMMISSION 


A South Seas Conference held at Canberra in Australia from 
28 January to 6 February 1947 resulted in an agreement for the 
establishment of a Commission to act in a consultative capacity to 
the six Governments responsible for the administration of non- 
metropolitan territories in the South Pacific area' in regard to the 
promotion of Native welfare and the social and economic development 
of the inhabitants of the territories. The Conference was attended 
by representatives of the six Governments, namely Australia, 
France, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. * 


Historical Background. 


The convening of the Commission was a consequence of an agreement reached 
in January 1944 between the Australian and New Zealand Governments on closer 
co-operation in matters of common interest. One of the provisions of this agreement 
was that both Governments would promote the establishment of a regional organis- 
ation dealing with the advancement of Native people in the South Seas region. 


Functions of the Commission. 
The Commission is to have the following powers and functions : 


(a) to study, formulate and recommend measures for the development of, and 
where necessary the co-ordination of, services affecting the economic and social 
rights and welfare of the inhabitants of the territories, particularly in respect of 





1 The area includes territories lying wholly or in part south of the Equator east from and 
including Netherlands New Guinea. The population of the area, which is steadily increasing, 
numbers about 1,900,000 and is composed of Melanesians, Polynesians and Micronesians. 

* The United Kingdom, the United States, and (since 1946) France and the Netherlands 
are also members of the Caribbean Commission which was established in 1942 as an Anglo- 
American-Caribbean Commission. 
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agriculture, communications, transport, fisheries, forestry, industry, labour, 
marketing, production, trade and finance, public works, education, health, 
housing and social welfare ; 

(6) to provide for research in technical, scientific and social fields in the 
territories ; 

(c) to make recommendations for the co-ordination of local projects in any 
of the above subjects ; 

(da) to provide technical assistance, advice and information for the participating 
Governments ; : 

(e) to promote co-operation with non-participating Governments and with 
non-Governmental organisations ; 


(f) to address enquiries to the participating Governments on matters within 
its competence ; 

(g) to make recommendations with regard to the establishments and activities 
of auxiliary and subsidiary bodies. 


The Commission, to which each participating Government may appoint two 
members, is to be served by a Research Council which will act as a standing advisory 
body auxiliary to the Commission. 


South Pacific Conference. 


In order to associate with the work of the Commission representatives of the 
local inhabitants of the territories and of official and non-official institutions directly 
concerned with the territories, a South Pacific Conference is to be established with 
advisory powers as a body auxiliary to the Commission. The Conference is to be 
convoked within two years after the agreement comes into force and thereafter at 
intervals not exceeding three years. Sessions are to be held in one of the territories 
concerned, “ with due regard to the principle of rotation”. The Conference may 
discuss such matters of common interest as fall within the competence of the 


Commission and may make recommendations to the Commission on any such 
matters. 


Secretariat. 

A Secretariat is to be established “ to serve the Commission and its auxiliary 
and subsidiary bodies”. In the appointment of the Secretary-General, the Deputy 
Secretary-General and the staff of the Secretariat, primary consideration will be 
given to their technical qualifications. To the fullest extent consistent with this 
consideration, the staff of the Secretariat is to be appointed from the local inhabi- 
tants of the territories within the scope of the Commission and with a view to 
obtaining equal national and local representation. 


Relations with Other International Bodies. 

A special paragraph of the Agreement deals with relationships with other 
international bodies. While having no organic connection with the United Nations, 
the Commission will co-operate with it as fully as possible, as also with appropriate 
specialised agencies, on matters of mutual concern within the competence of the 
Commission. 


Projects. 

The Conference also passed a resolution concerning the immediate projects for 
the Commission. One of these projects is “ a study of labour conditions with a view 
to their improvement in accordance with the recommendations of the International 
Labour Organisation wherever applicable”. Among the other projects included 
in the resolution are: research in agriculture ; an economic survey to include 
Native industry ; Native fisheries ; Native trading systems and Native co-operative 
movements ; the taking of all possible steps within the scope of the functions of the 
Commission to ensure adequate shipping services within the area; a study on 
education problems ; a study of the education and social development of women 
and girls in relation to the status of women in their respective communities 


5 
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with a view to widening the cultural life and improving the domestic condition of 
women ; a survey of methods of nutrition ; an investigation to improve methods of 
village hygiene and housing ; and surveys of disease and disease-carriers. All these 
projects were considered by the Canberra Conference to be “ of great importance 
to the economic and social welfare of the local inhabitants of the non-self-governing 
territories in the South Pacific ”. 

The Conference also considered that “ these projects, which are not stated in any 
order of priority, should be undertaken at an early date ”. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF VENEZUELA 


A new Constitution was promulgated in Venezuela on 5 July 1947. 
In Part III of the Constitution, entitled “Individual and Social 
Rights and Duties ”, are drawn up a number of fundamental prin- 
ciples concerning personal guarantees, health and social security, 
labour, and the national economy,.which are to serve as the basis 
of national legislation.1 The main provisions of the Constitution 
concerning economic and social matters are summarised below. 


Economic PROVISIONS 


The Constitution guarantees the rights of private property and 
freedom of commerce, industry and private enterprise. For social 
reasons, however, the drafters of the Constitution have not only 
limited the exercise of such rights, but have also given the State 
extensive powers of regulation. 


Rights and Limitations of Private Property. 

Since property is considered as a social function, it is subject to such taxes, 
restrictions and obligations as legislation may specify in the general interest. 
It is liable to expropriation provided that such expropriation shall be solely for 
purposes of public utility or social advantage, shall be effected as the result of a 
decision in the Courts, and shall include payment of compensation. 


Protection of national resources. The State is to ensure the protection and 
conservation of the national resources and control their use. It may forbid the 
acquisition, conveyance or use for particular purposes of certain classes of property. 

Every owner of land is bound to use his lands and forests for socially valuable 
production, in accordance with legislation concerning the application of this 
principle. 

Land acquired, whether by nationals or foreigners, for the exploitation of mining 
concessions, including petroleum and other mineral fuels, is to become the property 
of the nation without compensation whenever, for any reason, the concession 


lapses. 


Agrarian reform. The State is to ensure planned and systematic measures 
to reform the national agrarian system so as to improve living conditions in the 
countryside and assist the progressive social.and economic emancipation of the 
rural population. 





1 According to Subsection 7 of Article 220 of the Constitution, the Supreme Court “ may 
declare null and void any national or State laws or municipal orders which are contrary to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Republic”. Similarly, under Subsection 9 of Article 220, 
any measure of the (national) Legislative Chambers, the (State) islative Assemblies, the 
municipal councils, the executive of the nation or of the States, or the Governors of the Federal 
district or the Federal territories which are contrary to the Constitution, may be declared null 
and void. 
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The nation recognises to associations of farmers and to individual persons 
fitted for agricultural and stock-breeding work, but possessing no, or insufficient, 
cultivable land, the right to grants of land and the necessary equipment for its 
productive use. Special legislation will determine the conditions under which this 
right is to be made effective. 

In cases where the State expropriates land in execution of the agrarian reform 
programme, the payment of compensation may be deferred for a stated period, 
subject to the provision of adequate guarantees. 

The State is to promote the organisation of various kinds of co-operative and 
other institutions having similar aims. It is also the duty of the State to initiate 
measures to incorporate the indigenous populations into the national life, having 
due regard to their traditional culture and special economic conditions. 


Rights and limitations of private enterprise. The State will protect private 
enterprise but may reserve to itself the conduct of certain industries, exploitations 
or public services, if this is considered necessary to ensure their normal function 
or the security or credit of the nation. In order to ensure the full development of 
the national economy the State may take measures of an economic character to 
plan, rationalise and promote production, or to regulate the distribution and 
consumption of goods. 

No monopolies may be granted, but exclusive rights may be given for limited 
periods in order to promote the establishment or expansion of industries and 
services of value to the nation, provided that these do not involve, either directly 
or indirectly, any obligation to guarantee the payment of interest or profits on 
invested capital. 


National Economic Council. 
There is to be a National Economic Council, the composition and powers of 


which will be fixed by legislation. It is to include representatives of capital, labour, 
the liberal professions and the State. 


SocraL PROVISIONS 


Work, the Constitution declares, is both a right and a duty. 
The State is to take all necessary measures to ensure that every 
person fit for work can obtain the means of subsistence by means of 
his work, and will prevent any conditions being imposed in connec- 
tion with such work of a nature to prejudice the dignity or freedom 
of the worker. 


Legislation will provide for the necessary measures to increase the worker’s 
efficiency, responsibility and incentive by the proper regulation of labour and 
measures to guarantee stability of employment and the improvement of material, 
moral and intellectual conditions of work. Technical education is to be encouraged. 

The rights of association and trade union organisation for lawful purposes are 
guaranteed, provided such rights are exercised in accordance with the law. The 
Constitution also guarantees the right of unarmed public and private meeting for 
— purposes. Meetings and public demonstrations will be regulated by legis- 

tion. 

Labour legislation will ensure the following rights, both to manual and to 
intellectual and technical workers, in the fields of industrial relations, wages, and 
conditions of work. 


Industrial Relations. 


_ (a) Stability of employment for members of trade union executives, except 
in cases of fully justifiable dismissal. 


(6) The right to strike, except in public services specified by law. 
(c) Collective labour agreements, which may include the union clause. 
(d) Conciliation to settle disputes between employers and workers. 
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Wages. 

(a) Equal pay for equal work without distinction as to sex, nationality or race. 

(6) Minimum living wages sufficient to ensure the essential needs of the worker. 

(c) Profit-sharing schemes for workers and employees, and schemes to encour- 
age saving among workers. 

(d) The establishment of a family wage. 

(e) Dismissal notice and compensation for termination or breach of contract 
of employment ; long service increments and retirement pensions under conditions 
to be fixed by legislation. 

(f{) Immunity of wages from attachment, under conditions determined by 
legislation. 

(g) Privileged debt status for sums due to workers as the result of advantages 
and rights enjoyed under the law. 


Conditions of Work. 
(a) A normal working day of 8 hours in the day and 7 hours at night, except 
for certain kinds of work ; a weekly rest day with pay as provided for by legislation. 
Future legislation is to aim at a progressive reduction of the working day. 
(6) Holidays with pay, without distinction between salaried employees and 
workers. Ki 
(c) Special protection for young workers, including the right of apprenticeship 
and the fixing of a minimum age for admission to different kinds of employment. 
(d) The protection of women workers, including a paid rest period before and 
after childbirth. 


Social Security. 
Legislation is to determine responsibility for occupational risks. The State 


will, over a period of time, establish a comprehensive and effective social security 
scheme and promote the construction of cheap housing for the poorer classes. 


Safeguards. 

Persons or bodies corporate for whom work is done are responsible for the 
observation of social legislation even if the contract is carried out through an agent 
or subcontractor, though without prejudice to the responsibility of the latter. 

No worker may renounce any advantage conferred on him by law.? 


NATIONAL Economic CoUNCIL IN BOLIVIA 


A National Economic Council has been set up in Bolivia by a 
Decree of 8 September 1947. 


The Council is to consist of one expert in each of the following fields : mining 
economics, agricultural and husbandry questions, industrial questions, public 
administration, fiscal matters, social and labour questions, banking and credit. 
The Minister of State and the Comptroller-General of the Republic may take part 
in the discussions of the Council and submit proposals to it. 

The Council will devote its attention primarily to the preparation of an organic 
plan designed to increase output with a view to raising the national income ; to 
the achievement of a more efficient utilisation of economic potentialities and 
sources of wealth in the country ; to securing balanced development ; to formulating 
programmes designed to raise the standard of living of the people ; and to encour- 
aging within a general planned programme those private activities which create 
wealth. 

The Council, by Decree of 30 September, has been requested to consider the 
review, modification and reform of the system of taxation.’ 





* Gaceta Oficial de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, No. 194, Extraordinary, 30 July 1947. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, La Paz. 
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SocraL PoLicy IN AUSTRALIA 


CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE MINISTERS FOR LABOUR 


A Conference of Australian Commonwealth and State Ministers 
for Labour, held in Sydney on 10 April 1947, adopted resolutions 
on — questions of mutual concern to the Commonwealth and 
the States. 


Labour Inspection. 
With a view to avoiding duplication of work by Commonwealth and State 
rs, the Conference recommended that the responsible Commonwealth 
authorities should consider whether inspectorial functions in relation to awards of 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration might also be exercised 
by State inspectors under delegated authority. 


Legal Standards of Work. 


In view of possible differences between the labour standards of State law and 
those of Commonwealth law, the Conference recommended that the question of 
standards throughout the Commonwealth should be periodically reviewed at 
meetings of representatives of Commonwealth and State Departments of Labour, 
and that the Commonwealth Department should undertake continuous research 
into the question. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


At the instance of the representatives of the States, a resolution was adopted 
in favour of calling a conference of the Commonwealth and State authorities con- 
cerned to examine the possibility of adopting standard provisions and benefits in 
relation to workmen’s compensation, to be applied, as far as possible, throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


With a view to promoting a greater measure of uniformity throughout the 
Commonwealth in the legislation concerning compensation for dust diseases, the 
representatives of the States asked that the Commonwealth should call a meeting 
of experts from the Commonwealth and State Departments concerned to examine 
the question generally and, in particular, to consider : 

(a) steps which could be taken to lessen-the danger of dust in employment ; 

(b) means of standardising existing dust compensation provisions ; 

(c) whether compensation for dust diseases should be provided by separate 
legislation or under workmen’s compensation provisions ; 

(d) ways and means of financing a fund or funds for compensation for dust 


Arbitration. 


Concerning arbitration, the Conference recommended that the Commonwealth 
authorities should convene a conference of experts of Commonwealth and State 
Departments concerned to study means for achieving as great a measure as possible 
of uniformity in the systems of industrial arbitration operating in Australia. 


The States and the International Labour Organisation. 


The Conference recommended that there should be the closest collaboration 
between the Commonwealth and State Departments of Labour with respect to 


- 
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I.L.O. matters, and that the Commonwealth Government should consider affording 

representation to the States on the delegations to International Labour Conferences, ! 
The following plan of co-operation between Commonwealth and State author- 

ities was recommended for the consideration of the respective Governments : 


(i) Upon receipt from the International Labour Office of the text of any Conven- 
tion or Recommendation relating to matters within the States’ constitutional 
powers, the Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service would 
forward copies to each State Department of Labour which would be responsible for 
approaching any other State authorities concerned, and if need be, for bringing 
the matter before the State Government. 


(ii) Whenever it seemed necessary for the purposes of I.L.O. work, the Common- 
wealth Department of Labour and National Service would arrange for consultations 
with the State Departments of Labour and would also arrange such consultation 
where the State Departments desire it for the purpose of securing co-ordinated 
action. 


(iii) The Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service would, 
through the Department of External Affairs, advise the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office of any action taken in relation to Conventions and 
Recommendations. For this purpose, it would be the duty of the State Depart- 
ments of Labour to keep the Commonwealth Departments informed of any action 
which is taken under State powers. 

(iv) In the case of Conventions not ratified and Recommendations not adopted, 
the Commonwealth Department of Labour and National Service would, through 
the Department of External Affairs, report to the Director-General on the law and 
practice in relation to the subject matters covered. For this purpose, the Common- 
wealth Department would draw on information supplied by the States. ? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Strate Lasour Laws ENACTED DURING 1947 


During 1947 the Legislatures of 44 of the 48 States of the 
U.S.A. met in regular or special session, and the Legislatures of 
35 States considered various measures relating to industrial relations. 
Some 60 laws regulating or restricting trade union activities 
were enacted by 30 States; the legislation was concerned with 
anti-closed-shop laws, the restriction of picketing and other strike 
activities, the prohibition of secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, the regulation of disputes in public utilities, the prohibition 
of strikes by public employees, the registration and financial 
reports of unions, the regulation of the system of “ check-off” of 
union dues, labour relations Acts and amendments, and amend- 
ments to mediation and arbitration laws. In some instances sepa- 
rate laws were enacted on each of the particular subjects while in 
others the regulations of all types were contained in an omnibus 
measure. 





* The Commonwealth decided to provide representation for the States in the form of an 
adviser to future delegations ; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 451. 
For an account of the competence of the Commonwealth and the States respectively in entering 
into treaties and passing legislation to give effect to them, see “ Australia and the International 
Labour Conventions ”, by K. H. Baitgy, idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 285-308. 

* Industrial Gazette (New South Wales), Vol. 85, No. 2, 31 May 1947. 

* For notes on earlier labour legislation by States of the U.S.A., cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 638 ; Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 217, and Vol. LI, 
No. 5, May 1945, p. 633. 
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There have been important legal decisions concerning Federal 
and State competence in labour disputes. 

The two major trade union organisations in the United States, 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, have announced their opposition to the restrictive 
labour legislation recently enacted. 











Anti-Closed-Shop Laws. 

“ Right-to-work ” laws, i.e., laws prohibiting the closed shop or other types 
of union-security agreements were enacted in 14 States (Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia). 

In general these laws provide that the right of persons to work shall not be 
denied or restricted because of membership or non-membership of a labour organ- 
isation ; they therefore prohibit not only closed-shop agreements but also other 
types of union-security agreements, such as those concerning the union shop and 
maintenance of union membership. 

Under the New Hampshire law, a union-security agreement is permitted for an 
employer with more than five employees if supported by a vote of the employees, 
but is prohibited where an employer has less than five employees. The Maine Act 
permits the making of contracts for the maintenance of the union shop and prohibits 
closed-shop contracts. 

The new labour relations Act in Delaware, while not expressly prohibiting the 
closed shop, provides that it is not an unfair labour practice for an employer to 
refuse to grant a closed-shop or other type of all-union agreement. It also provides 
that every contract under which a party promises to join or not to join a labour 
organisation is contrary to public policy and cannot therefore be enforced in any 
court of the State. 

In addition to the legislation in the 14 States mentioned above, an amendment 
to the Massachusetts labour relations Act places restrictions on closed-shop agree- 
ments. The law forbids an employer to discharge or otherwise to discriminate 
against an employee for non-membership under a closed-shop agreement, unless the 
union certifies that the employee was deprived of membership as a result of a bona 
fide occupational disqualification or the administration of discipline. Closed-shop 
agreements are not applicable to employees who are not eligible for full membership 
and voting rights in the union. The Labour Relations Commission is given authority 
to determine whether an employee has been unlawfully suspended or expelled or 
refused membership of the union. 




































Restriction of Strike Activity. 

Picketing and other strike activities are regulated or restricted by the legislation 
of 12 States (Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and Utah). 

In three States (Delaware, North Dakota and Utah), picketing is permitted 
only if a majority of employees have voted in favour of a strike. A strike is unlawful 
under the laws of these States and those of Missouri and Oregon, unless approved 
by a majority vote of the employees. 

Other prohibitions on picketing include the following : the picketing of private 
homes or residences (Connecticut) ; mass picketing (Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, 
South Dakota and Texas) ; the use of force, intimidation or violence to prevent an 
individual from leaving employment or continuing in it (Georgia) ; picketing when 
no labour dispute exists between an employer and his employees (Missouri ); picket- 
ing aceompanied by force and violence or which prevents persons from entering or 
leaving any particular place or from using the public streets or sidewalks (South 
Dakota). Under the Pennsylvania law it is made an unfair labour practice for a 
person to picket an establishment if he is not employed in it. 


Prohibition of Secondary Boycotts. 
The following 11 States enacted legislation prohibiting secondary boycotts, 
that is, refusals by persons not directly concerned in the labour dispute to handle 
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or work on material or supplies: California, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Utah. 

Boycotts, secondary boycotts and sympathy strikes are declared contrary 
to public policy in North Dakota and are subject to injunction proceedings as 
well as suits for damages. In Texas, the law not only makes secondary boycotts 
unlawful, but also prohibits certain sympathy strikes and picketing. 


Regulation of Jurisdictional Disputes. 

Jurisdictional disputes usually involve a controversy between two or more 
labour organisations over the right of representation or jurisdiction over particular 
work. Six States (California, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin) enacted legislation regulating or prohibiting strikes in connection 
with this type of dispute. 

Under Californian law, jurisdictional disputes are contrary to public policy 
and unlawful ; strikes resulting from such disputes may be prevented by injunction, 
and persons injured as a result of such strikes may recover damages. In Mas- 
sachusetts, strikes, picketing, boycotts, or other concerted interference against 
an employer resulting from a jurisdictional dispute may be prevented by injunction 
if the dispute has been submitted to arbitration and one party fails to comply 
with the terms of the arbitral award. 

In Michigan, special mediation and arbitration procedures are established 
for the voluntary adjustment of jurisdictional disputes. Under the amended 
labour relations Act of Pennsylvania it is an unfair labour practice for a union 
or its officers or agents to strike or boycott or engage in picketing as a result of 
such a dispute, while in Wisconsin, it is an unfair labour practice for any person 
to engage in or promote a jurisdictional dispute. 

Under the Missouri law, it is the duty of parties to a jurisdictional dispute to 
settle the controversy without stopping work, and if necessary to submit the matter 
to arbitration. Upon the failure of these means, any party to the dispute or any 
employer affected by the dispute may require the Industrial Commission to make 
an investigation. The determination of the Commission is binding on all parties, 
and it may conduct an election to determine the appropriate bargaining unit. 
Regulation of Disputes in Public Utilities. 

Ten States (Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia ' and Wisconsin) enacted special legislation 
to regulate disputes between public utilities ? and their employees. In addition 
a Texas law prohibits picketing and sabotage in public utilities. 

In general these laws, some of which are more definitive than others, apply 
to all public utilities and their employees ; establish special procedures for the 
voluntary settlement of such disputes ; require that notice of proposed changes 
in working conditions should be given to the other party and to the mediation 
agency or the Governor ; and provide severe penalties for violations. 

Compulsory arbitration procedures have been provided as a last resort in the 
laws of Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin ; while in Missouri, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Virginia, if an 
amicable adjustment is not reached, the Governor may seize and operate the 
properties. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited in Nebraska at any time and in 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey and Virginia after the State has assumed 
control of the property. Most of the laws impose temporary restrictions on the 
right to strike or lockout during mediation or arbitration proceedings. 


Public Employees. 


Six States (Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas) 
enacted laws prohibiting strikes by public employees, i.e., employees of the State, 
or political subdivisions of the State. In addition, strikes or lockouts by charitable 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 430. 
* The term “ public utilities ” in the various Acts usually includes businesses engaged in 
the furnishing of electric power, heat, light, water, transport, communications, etc. 
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hospitals and their employees are forbidden in Minnesota. Penalties for violations 
generally consist of termination of employment and deprivation of employment 
rights. 


Union Registration and Financial Reports, etc. 

Provision for union registration and the filing by unions of financial reports 
with State agencies is made by the laws of Delaware, New Hampshire, and North 
Dakota. Such reports are required in New Hampshire only when the union has 
entered into a union-security contract. In Delaware the law includes detailed 
reguiations for the election of union officers and for making changes in the amounts 
of dues and assessments of the unions. 

In Arizona, Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Texas, laws were enacted providing that labour organisations may sue or 
be sued. Under the Texas law, members of a labour organisation engaging in 
picketing or a strike may render the organisation liable for damages if such action 
is held to be a breach of contract. 


Check-off of Union Dues. 


The “ check-off” is a means whereby dues and assessments are collected for 
the union through a deduction made by the employer from his employees’ wages. 
In several States restrictions were imposed on the use of the check-off, such method 
generally being permitted only if specifically authorised by the individual employee. 
Laws of this type were enacted in Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. 

In North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, the enactments make it unlawful 
to require any person, as a condition of employment, to pay any fee or assess- 
ment to a labour organisation, and similar provisions are contained in the anti- 
closed-shop laws of Arkansas, Georgia and Iowa. Thus the common practice of 
issuing “ work permits ” (permits issued by a union having a closed-shop agree- 
ment to allow non-members to work for the employer on a temporary basis) is 
prohibited in these States. 


Labour Relations Acts. 


In Delaware, an omnibus labour relations law was enacted, which, as noted 
in various paragraphs above, restricts or regulates many types of union activities. 

The Utah and Massachusetts labour relations Acts, originally patterned on 
the national Act, have, like the national Act, been converted into “ equalising 
statutes” by amendments specifying what are unfair labour practices on the 
part of employees. 

A Minnesota law provides that, where an employer has entered into a valid 
collective bargaining agreement with a recognised labour organisation, he shall 
not be compelled to enter into negotiations with any other labour organisation. 

The labour relations Act in Pennsylvania has been amended to exclude from 
the definition of “ employer” any municipal authority, any person subject to the 
Railway Labor Relations Act, or any labour organisation except when acting 
as an employer, and to define unfair labour practices by employees. In Con- 
necticut, on the other hand, the definition of “employer” has been enlarged 
to include employers subject to the National Labor Relations Act in cases in 
which the national Board has declined jurisdiction. And in Idaho, the law defines 
“labour dispute” so as to include only disputes between an employer and his 
employees. 

In North Dakota and Oregon, provision is made for the holding of elections 
to determine the collective-bargaining agent, though the North Dakota law will 
not become operative until approved at the 1948 general State election. 


Mediation and Arbitration. ' 
Several States have made changes in their mediation and arbitration laws. 
In Connecticut, the State board of mediation and arbitration has been enlarged 
by increasing the number of members from three to six, and has been authorised 
to establish rules of procedure for the conduct of conciliation, mediation and 
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arbitration. The number of members of arbitration panels in North Carolina has 
been decreased from five to three members. 

The mediation law in Michigan has been amended to prohibit strikes and 
lockouts until the provisions of the law have been exhausted, and to require an 
election before a strike can be authorised. 

In Washington, the amended arbitration law provides that an arbitration 
agreement between an employer and his employees may provide a valid and 
enforceable procedure for the settlement of existing or future disputes. 

The commissioner of labour in Oregon, under a new law, may conduct an 
election to determine whether a labour dispute shall be continued or terminated. * 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATIONAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


In view of the nature of the labour legislation enacted during 
this period, two recent events assume great significance. Firstly, 
the decision of 7 April 1947 of the United States Supreme Court in 
Bethlehem Steel Co., et al. v. New York State Labor Relations Board?, 
and secondly, the recent enactment by the United States Congress 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947.# 


The Bethlehem case arose out of an attempt by certain organisations to cir- 
cumvent a policy of the National Labor Relations Board, thereby raising the ques- 
tion “ whether, Congress having undertaken to deal (with a particular relationship) 
. .. the State is prevented from doing so ”. 

At a time when the Board, for policy ‘ reasons based primarily on the close 
relationship between foremen and management, without renouncing jurisdic- 
tion, was refusing to approve units of foremen for collective bargaining purposes 
under the National Labor Relations Act, the foremen of these companies petitioned 
the New York State Labor Relations Board and were certified as a bargaining unit 
under the New York State Act. 

The companies challenged the constitutionality of the State Act as thus applied 
to them, contending that the jurisdiction of the national Board over their labour 
relations was exclusive of the State power. The State argued that although para- 
mount, the Federal power did not become exclusive until actually exercised with 
regard to the particular employees. 

In rejecting the argument of the State, the Supreme Court held that “ The 
Federal Board has jurisdiction of the industry in which these particular we 
are engaged and has asserted control of their labour relations in general . . . 
We do not believe this leaves room for the operation of the State authority asserted.” 

This decision is particularly important at the present time therefore by reason 
of the broad, established jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board, which 
not only includes generally all industries engaged in commerce or whose operations 
affect commerce, but also admittedly local and intrastate activities having a close 
and substantial relation to interstate commerce.® 





2 Cf. “State Labor Legislation in 1947” by Alfred Acer, Monthly Labor Review of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Vol. 65, No. 3, Sept. 1947; 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 64, No. 6, June 1947, pp. 1052-1059 ; and Labor Information Bulletin, 
United States Department of Labor, May, June and Aug. 1947 

* Tue Bureau or NATIONAL AFFairs, Inc. (Washington, D.C.): Labor Relations Reference 
Manual, Vol. 19, pp. 2499-2511. 

* Cf. “‘ The United States Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 ”’, by John E. Lawyer, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, pp. 125-166. 

* Subsequently the national Board, reversing its prior policy, again recognised the right of 
foremen to form bargaining units, a position that was sustained by the Supreme Court in Paciard 
Motor Car Co. v. National Labor Relations Board. In this case the Court held that foremen are 
“employees ” within the meaning of Section 2 (3) of the National Labor Relations Act, and as 
such are entitled to the rights of self-organisation under the Act. However, in the Labor Relations 
Management Act, foremen and other supervisory employees are expressly excluded from the 
scope of the Act. 

* See National Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and companion cases, 
in International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1936-1937 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1938), 
pp. 420-435 ; National Labor Relations Board v. Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601, and ‘May Department 
Stores Company, etc., v. National Labor Relations Board, 326 U.S. 376. 
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Moreover, the recently enacted Labor-Management Relations Act, which 
reaffirms the basic jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board, extends the 
scope of the Federal regulations to encompass in substance most of the industrial 
relations matters legislated upon by the States. In effect, therefore, application of 
the State laws summarised above will be limited to those areas not in conflict with 
the national enactment. 


An exception to the ruling in the Bethlehem case is apparent, however, with 
respect to “anti-closed-shop ” measures enacted by the States, as the national Act 
expressly provides, in this instance, that it may not be construed to authorise a 
“ union-shop ” contract where such contract is forbidden by State law. 

It is also pertinent to note that under the national Act the Board is empowered 
by agreement with any agency of a State or Territory to cede jurisdiction over any 
case in any industry (other than mining, manufacturing, communications, and 
transport, except where predominantly local in character) even though such 
cases may involve labour disputes affecting commerce, provided that the provisions 
of the applicable State or Territory statute is not inconsistent with the correspon- 
ding provisions of the national Act or has not received a construction inconsistent 
therewith. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF ORGANISED LABOUR 


The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, during the course of their recent annual conventions, 
have reiterated their firm opposition to the various enactments of 
the States and to the Labor-Management Relations Act. Both 
organisations have pledged their full resources to a sustained drive 
challenging the validity of such legislation and seeking its repeal. 


The American Federation of Labor, during its 66th Annual Convention held in 
San Francisco, 6-16 October 1947, unanimously adopted the declarations and 
recommendations of the Conference of National and International Unions of 
9 July 1947, concerning means of challenging the validity of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act and seeking its repeal. The Convention also approved measures 
designed to extend this programme to the field of State legislation considered to be 
“ anti-labour ”. * 

During the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations held in Boston, 18-17 October 1947, several resolutions were adopted 
pertaining to measures to be taken by the organisation in seeking a similar result. * 


INDUSTRIAL COURT IN PALESTINE 


The High Commissioner for Palestine with the advice of the 
Advisory Council issued an Ordinance on 13 June 1947, for the 
establishment of a standing Industrial Court modelled in its main 
features on the United Kingdom Industrial Court set up under 
the Industrial Courts Act of 1919.8 The Ordinance came into force 
on 1 October 1947. 


Purpose and Functions of the Court. 


The purpose of the Court is the settlement of trade disputes. A trade dispute 
is defined as “ any dispute or difference between employers and workers, or between 
workers and workers, connected with the employment or non-employment, or the 
terms of the employment, or with the conditions of labour, of any person ”. 





1 Proceedings of the Sizxty-Sizth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco, California, Oct. 6-16, 1947. 

® Proceedings of the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Oct. 13-17, 1947. 

* 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1920, G.B.1. 
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Any trade dispute, whether existing or apprehended, may be reported to the 
Director of the Department of Labour by or on behalf of either of the parties to the 
dispute. If he thinks fit, and if both parties agree, the Director may refer the trade 
dispute for settlement to the Court. When he considers it desirable he may refer to 
the Court for advice any matter relevant to a trade dispute or trade disputes in 
general or trade disputes of any class, or any other matter which in his opinion 
ought to be so referred. Where conciliation or arbitration machinery has been set 
up in a trade or industry in pursuance of any agreement between organisations 
of employers and workers representing substantial proportions of the employers 
and workers engaged in that trade or industry, the Director shall not, unless with 
the consent of both parties to the dispute and unless and until there has been a 
failure to obtain a settlement by means of this machinery, refer the matter to the 
Court for settlement or advice. 


Composition. 

The President and members of the Court will be appointed by the High Com- 
missioner. Members of the Court will comprise independent persons, representatives 
of employers and representatives of workers. In addition, there will be one or 
more women members. Members of the Court must be of British or Palestinian 
nationality. 

Upon the decision of the President, any matter referred to the Court may be 
dealt with by a division of the Court or by an independent member. The chairman 
of a division will be either the President himself or an independent person selected 
by him from a panel nominated by the High Commissioner. 


Procedure. 

Provided the parties give their consent, the Court may act notwithstanding u 
vacancy in their number and, where it seems expedient, the Court may call in the 
aid of one or more assessors and settle the matter with their assistance. 

The Court may regulate its own procedure subject to this Ordinance and to 
any rules made by the President regulating the making of references to the Court 
and the procedure of the Court. 

The Chairman, acting with the full powers of an umpire, will decide any matter 
where the members of the Court are unable to agree as to their award. 


Nature of Awards. 

The decision of the Court is handed down in the form of an award. The Act 
makes no direct reference to the degree to which awards may be binding but 
declares that the Court shall not make any award which is inconsistent with the 
provisions of any Ordinance regulating wages, hours of work or other conditions of 
employment ' ; it shall decide on any matter where a question arises as to the 
interpretation of any of its awards. 

The Arbitration Ordinance * shall not apply to any reference to the Court under 
this Ordinance *. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS IN CHINA 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEES TO BE FORMED 


On 23 August 1947, the Ministry of Social Affairs in China 
promulgated regulations for the establishment of a National Federa- 
tion of Labour Unions, and other federated organisations as provi- 
ded in the Chinese Trade Union (Amendment) Act.‘ In this connection 


* For a previous note on labour legislation in Palestine, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 219. 

* Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1927, L.N. 1 and 1934, L.N. 2. 

* Palestine Gazette, Extraordinary, No. 1588, Supplement No. 1, 14 June 1947, pp. 148-15!. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 319. 
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@ joint statement of the Ministry of Social Affairs, the Ministry of 
Organisation, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Industry requested 
that various provincial and municipal general labour unions should 
be set up as early as possible, a tentative date for such action being 
the end of September 1947. 


The regulations provide for the creation, under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, of a preparatory committee with a view to preparing for the 
establishment of a National Federation of Labour Unions. The committee will 
have the functions of drafting regulations and investigating and registering mem- 
bers, and of convening a general meeting to take charge of divers affairs related 
to the preparatory work, and to raise funds to meet its expenses. Detailed regula- 
tions governing the administration of the Preparatory Committee will be for- 
mulated separately. 

The committee will consist of 15 to 31 members, with one member elected 
from the responsible officers of each of the sponsoring unions. From such members 
a standing committee of 5 to 9 members will be elected to take charge of routine 
affairs. The committee will have three secretaries in addition to four sections 
concerned with organisation, secretariats, business and reception. Each section 
will be composed of a chief, vice-chief, and such members as are required. Such 
staff will be nominated by the standing committee for appointment or by the 
preparatory committee. 

The preparatory committee is to complete the organisation of the National 
Federation of Labour Unions within three months of its formation, or such 
additional time as may be granted by the competent authority, and will be dissolved 
upon the day the National Federation of Labour Unions is formed. 

Similar preparatory committees for the organisation of various provincial 
general labour unions and the national federation of various industrial labour 
unions are to be formed under the regulations." 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Information available at the end of October 1947 showed that 
in spite of the decline in the summer seasonal activity, the demand 
for labour in Canada continued to exceed the supply ; this was parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of woods workers. The immigrant 
workers from Europe have proved very satisfactory.* 


Employment and Unemployment. 

The Minister of Labour of the Government of Canada, stated on 28 October 
1947 that, in spite of the slackening of seasonal activity in the agriculture, food- 
processing, trade and service industries, the jobs available at National Employ- 
ment Service Offices currently outnumbered applicants for work by about 10,000. 
On 16 October, the unplaced applicants, including those who were unsuitable 
for general employment because of physical unfitness or age and those who, although 
employed, wished to improve their conditions, numbered 92,000 or 45,000 less 
than the number registered a year ago. The corresponding figure for unfilled 
vacancies was 102,000. Logging, public utilities, construction, and heavy iron 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Shanghai. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 465. 
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and steel industries registered further demands for labour. As the workers released 
from seasonal industry were urgently needed in other occupations and many 
of them had come into the labour market only temporarily, labour surplus was not 
likely to appear until winter interfered with major construction and transport 
activity. The fact that many industries have been operating below capacity 
owing to the shortage of labour might affect the normal trend in the seasonal 
movement of workers during the remainder of the year. The keen competition 
for workers has led to a considerable labour turnover. 

Regional classification showed that the maritime region had 13,000 unplaced 
applicants compared with 5,000 unfilled vacancies ; corresponding figures for 
Quebec were 23,000 and 82,000 ; for Ontario, 26,000 and 43,000 ; for the prairie 
region, 14,000 and 17,000; and for the Pacific region, 16,000 and 15,000.* 


Employment in Woods Operations. 

The Minister of Labour announced that since 15 August 1947, 25 per cent. more 
men were at work in the forest areas of Canada than during the same period in 
1946, a record year for the number employed in woods operations. In spite of 
this, however, there were still 18,500 vacancies registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service for such workers throughout Canada. No serious shortage of woods 
labour, however, was anticipated during the 1947-48 cutting season, as the supply 
was being greatly supplemented by workers from the displaced persons’ camps in 
Germany. By 24 October 3,005 such persons had arrived in Canada and were 
already working in the woods ; about 1,500 more were expected to arrive before 
the end of 1947.2 


Immigrant Workers. 

The Minister of Labour reported that the immigrant workers from Europe had 
proved very satisfactory. Many Netherlands immigrants had been settled on 
the farms in Ontario, while the British immigrants to the same province had taken 
jobs chiefly in the cities, although some were employed on farms and in logging 
camps. The displaced persons working in logging camps were learning the work 
rapidly and were expected to make a valuable contribution to pulpwood pro- 
duction ; the employers were providing for their benefit evening classes in basic 
English and citizenship.’ 


NEW ZEALAND EMPLOYMENT POSITION 


The half-yearly survey of the employment position in New 
Zealand, covering the period November 1946 to April 1947 and issued 
by the National Employment Service, Department of Labour and 
ee revealed a position which differed sharply from that 
shown by the previous survey, in that the tapering off of demobili- 
sation in the second period made impossible the marked industrial 
expansion of the first period. 


The survey covers all units employing two or more persons (inclusive of working 
proprietors) in general industries as well as building and construction. 

The previous survey (October 1946) covered a period when the labour force 
was still being augmented by the absorption of discharged personnel from the Armed 
Forces. During the six months ending October 1946, the strength of the Armed 
Forces decreased by 11,300 men. Moreover, during those months industry was 
able to obtain the services of a considerable number of men who, in May 1946, were 
in process of rehabilitation, and were at that time neither included on the strength 
of the Armed Forces nor engaged in industry. From these two sources industry 
obtained about 14,000 men during the six months covered by the survey of 
October 1946. During the period covered by the survey of April 1947, the number 
obtained from demobilisation and rehabilitation was negligible. 

* DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, News Release, No. 3152, 28 Oct. 1947. 

* Idem, No. 3150, 24 Oct. 1947. 

* Idem, No. 3152, 28 Oct. 1947. 
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In general industries the survey shows a substantial increase in male vacancies, 
the figure rising from 12,835 in October 1946 to 15,819 in April 1947, though the 
increase of vacancies for females in the same period was only 708. The manufac- 
turing industries are the most affected by the labour shortage, an increase of 
1,757 male vacancies being recorded. In all manufacturing establishments covered, 
there was an increase in male employment of 4 per cent. during the first period as 
against an increase of only one-tenth of one per cent. during the second period. 


REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYEES IN SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance * dated 5 June 1947 has been enacted in Sierra 
Leone providing for the registration of employees in the Colony 
and such parts of the Protectorate as the Governor may from time 


to time specify. 


The definition of “ employee ” includes, generally speaking, all persons gain- 
fully employed or who normally seek a livelihood by gainful employment ; the 
term “ employer ” is defined so as to include any person or officer acting for that 
purpose on behalf of a local or public authority or of His Majesty’s Government. 
Persons whose remuneration exceeds £200 per annum, and those who may be 
declared by the Governor to be exempt either generally or in respect of specified 
areas, are exempt from registration. 

Every employee resident in the Colony must be registered in accordance with 
the provisions and rules of the Ordinance within a specified period. Employees 
registered under the Compulsory Service Ordinance, 1941°, or the Employers 
and Employed (Registration and Identification of Servants) Rules, 1946‘, are 
deemed to have been registered for the purposes of this Ordinance. After the 
entry into force of the Ordinance, any person seeking to become an employee 
must apply for registration prior to obtaining employment. 

To every person registered under the Ordinance a certificate of registration 
will be issued, bearing the number under which he is registered. Applicants for 
registration must furnish particulars of identity, permit the recording of their 
fingerprints, be photographed and sign the registration certificate, if so required. 
A duly authorised person may at any time demand the production of the certi- 
ficate for examination. 

Every employer of six or more employees, whether they are registered or not, 
is obliged to render to the Commissioner of Labour on or before the 20th of each 
month a return setting out in categories the persons employed by him on the 
last working day of the preceding month. Particulars of employment for a period 
exceeding one day, including the duration and nature of such employment and 
the remuneration paid, must be entered by the employer on the certificate of 
registration of the employees concerned. These provisions are applicable through- 
out Sierra Leone from the date of entry into force of the Ordinance. 

The Commissioner of Labour, with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
may make rules authorising the establishment of employment exchanges at which 
employees may attend for registration, prescribing such duties as may be deemed 
expedient for the maintenance of proper records in respect of registered persons 
and their employment and generally giving effect to the objects of the Ordinance.*® 


FOREIGN WORKERS IN SWEDEN 


According to a Swedish Government survey, issued in May 1947, 
the use of foreign workers has provided some relief to the increasing 





* New ZEALAND NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT Servick: Half-Yearly Survey of Employment 
(Wellington, July 1947). 

* Registration of Employees Ordinance, No. 8 of 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 379. 

* These Rules are revoked by the Employers and Employed (Registration and Identification 
of Servants) (Revocation) Rules, 1947, Public Notice No. 202 of 1947. 

* Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, Supplement, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 4001, 5 June 1947. 
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severity of the manpower shortage in the labour market. The 
shortage of manpower in most branches of economic activity has 
been aggravated by the expansion of foreign trade and the high 
level of investment. Moreover, along with the increased demand 
for manpower, there have been fewer new entrants to the labour 
market during the last year.} 


The contribution of foreign workers has been particularly significant in the 
textile and clothing industries. Recent information indicates that on 1 July 1947, 
the number of foreigners registered as employed in Sweden was 64,311, of whom 
88,105 were men and 26,206 women. Of the employed foreigners 30,093 were in 
industry and handicrafts: 6,720 in agriculture, fishing and forestry ; 6,445 in 
administration ; 6,102 in commerce ; and 5,431 in domestic work.?* 


EMPLOYMENT REGULATIONS IN CHINA 


CONSCRIPTION OR EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN LABOURERS BY MILITARY 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Executive Yuan of the Chinese National Government pro- 
mulgated on 25 June 1947 regulations governing the conscription 
or employment of civilian labourers by military institutions or 
military units, with a view to protecting the workers’ interests. The 
regulations came into force on the day of promulgation. 


Under the regulations, the conscription or employment of civilian labourers by 
a military institution or unit must be secured through the competent local authority; 
the use of force is prohibited. An eight-hour day is prescribed for all such workers 
engaged in ordinary work ; in the case of those engaged in military transport, the 
distance covered during each trip must not exceed “ one day’s journey ”, and relay 
stations must be established to facilitate shift work. All such workers must be 
treated according to the regulations governing the payment of conscripted or 
employed labourers, and must be paid travelling allowances for the journey home 
on the completion of their service. The military agencies are warned against mal- 
treatment or illegal imprisonment of labourers employed by them ; they must 
not keep the labourers for an indefinite period. 

Every local authority concerned is required to submit to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs a report regarding conscripted or employed civilian labourers, with parti- 
culars such as daily wages, living conditions, working hours and medical care. 
Penalties are provided against the infringement of the regulations.* 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


StraTeE Laws oF CONNECTICUT, OREGON AND New YorkK 


Measures taken in the U.S.A. in the three States of Connecticut, 
Oregon and New York extend and apply State provisions for the 
elimination of discrimination in employment and other matters on 
grounds of race, colour, religious creed, national origin or ancestry. 


Connecticut Fair Employment Practices Act. 

The Connecticut Fair Employment Practices Act was approved on 19 May 
1947, and broadens the powers of the State Inter-Racial Commission, which was 
established in 1943, by enumerating a series of employment practices which are 





* Sociala Meddelanden, No. 8, 1947, p. 717. 
* Idem, No. 9, 1947, p. 836. 
* Communication from the I.L.0. Branch Office, Shanghai. 
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unlawful for employers, labour organisations and employment agencies. Employers 
of fewer than five employees are exempt, as is domestic employment. Employers 
covered by the law may not discharge or discriminate against any person in terms, 
conditions or privileges of employment because of race, colour, religious creed, 
national origin or ancestry. Labour organisations may not exclude or expel from 
membership or discriminate against any of their members or against any employer 
or any of his employees for these same reasons, unless such action is based upon 
bona fide occupational qualification. Moreover, an employment agency, except 
in the case of a bona fide occupational qualification or need, may not fail or refuse 
to classify properly or refer for employment or otherwise discriminate against any 
person on grounds of race, colour, religious creed, national origin or ancestry. 

The Inter-Racial Commission is authorised to attempt to eliminate unfair 
employment practices through persuasion and conciliation, to hold hearings, and to 
issue orders to cease and desist in case of failure to eliminate such practices. After 
investigation, a hearing tribunal may be established which may issue orders 
enforceable by the courts. ! 


Oregon Legislation. 
A recent law enacted in Oregon declares it to be the policy of the State to 
encourage the employment of all persons in accordance with their fullest capacities 
less of their race, colour, religion, sex, union membership, national origin or 
ancestry. It declares that it is against the policy of the State for any of its repre- 
sentatives to discriminate against any person with respect to higher terms or condi- 
tions of employment. There is no provision for enforcement. The State Department 
of Education is authorised to prepare educational programmes to discourage preju- 
dice against minority groups. * 


New York City Council of the State Commission against Discrimination. 


In accordance with the New York State Anti-Discrimination Law enacted 
in 1945°, which established the State Commission against Discrimination, a council 


has been formed in New York City, under the authority of the Commission, charged 
with investigating and combating discrimination in education, employment, 
housing and other related fields. A series of special committees of the council deal 
with discrimination in the various specific fields in which action is needed. * 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ENQUIRY INTO AGENCIES SERVING THE CATERING INDUSTRY 


The Minister of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
has received from the Catering Wages Commission a report on an 
enquiry conducted, under Section 2 (1) (a) of the Catering Wages 
Act, into employment agencies serving the catering industry. The 
recommendations made by the Commission are summarised in the 
report as follows : 


(a) The control of private catering agencies, which is at present enforced 
only at the option of a local authority, should be made universal. We recom- 
mend that all catering agencies should be required by law to take out an annual 
licence from the appropriate county council or county borough council. 

(6) It is unfair that the worker should be called upon to pay the whole of 
the fee charged by an agency for an engagement. We recommend that legisla- 
tion should be enacted making it compulsory for employers to pay not less than 
half of the agency’s fee. 





* Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1947, p. 198. 

* Ibid., pp. 198-199. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 67. 
* Monthly Labor Review, June 1947, p. 1069. 
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(c) Responsibility for the administration of the law relating to private catering 
employment agencies should be vested in the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service rather than the Home Office. 


(d) With the aim of improving the service rendered by employment exchanges, 
we recommend that, wherever possible, staff specially instructed in the require- 
ments of catering establishments should be allocated to the registration of catering 
workers and the filling of catering vacancies. Every effort should be made to 
provide suitable accommodation in the exchanges so that the registration and 
interviewing of applicants may take place in reasonable privacy. 


Consideration is being given to the recommendations. They are, however, 
affected by the Control of Engagement Order, 1947, as a result of which the 
majority of catering workers cannot take up employment unless they are re- 
ferred to the employment by a local office of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service or an employment agency approved under the Order. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Recent information concerning the development of technical 
education in India is summarised below. ? 


All-India Council for Technical Education. 


The All-India Council for Technical Education, which held its second meeting 
at Bangalore on 29-80 May 1947, accepted its Co-ordinating Committee’s resolu- 
tion urging the Central Government to take immediate steps for the establish- 
ment of two higher technical institutions in the Eastern and Western zones and 
to adopt preliminary measures for the early establishment of the remaining two 
institutions in the Northern and Southern zones. It recommended the setting 
up of four regional committees, and maintained that in view of the urgent need 
for technical personnel, suitable financial grants might be given directly by the 
Central Government to the existing institutions on the recommendations of the 
Council. Among other things suggested were the establishment of minimum 
efficiency standards and the correlation of technical and university education. *® 

With a view to co-ordinating technical education and attaining a uniformly 
high standard of studies and examination, the Council has established six All- 
India Boards of Technical Studies in the following main branches : engineering 
and metallurgy ; architecture and regional planning ; chemical engineering and 
technology ; textile technology ; applied art ; and commerce and business adminis- 
tration. The All-India Board of Studies in Commerce and Business Administration 
will conduct examinations for the award of an all-India diploma and certificate 
in commerce. While both the diploma and the certificate courses are of three 
years’ duration, the latter is a part-time day or evening course instituted for the 
benefit of the employees of industrial, commercial and banking concerns.‘ 


Improved Facilities for Training in Mining. 

The Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, which will be known as the Indian 
School of Mines and Applied Geology, is to be reorganised according to the recom- 
mendations made by a Committee appointed by the Government of India under 
the chairmanship of Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, Secretary, Department of Works, 
Mines and Power. The Committee recommended a gradual! increase in enrolment 
from 24 to 60, consisting of 48 mining and 12 geology students ; the continuation 
of admission through an entrance examination ; the abolition of the three-year 
certificate course so that all students would be obliged to take the four-year 
diploma course ; and a revision of the curricula with a view to raising the school 





1 Ministry OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Release No. 9 of 21 Oct. 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 469. 

* The Hindu (Madras), 31 May 1947. 

* Hindustan Times (Delhi), 20 June 1947. 
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to a standard approximating the Royal School of Mines, London. The Committee 
further proposed a scheme of post-graduate training estimated to cost about 
263,000 rupees annually to be shared between the Government and the industry.’ 


Madras. 


The Government of Madras has constituted an advisory board consisting of 
27 officials and non-officials under the chairmanship of the Minister of Educa- 
tion to advise it on all matters concerning technical and technological education.* 


MIGRATION 


PROGRESS OF IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA 


The Canadian Government has agreed to the admission of more 
refugees from the displaced persons’ camps in Europe, and in- 
creasing numbers of such persons have been landing in Canada 
during recent months. More than twice as many immigrants entered 
Canada during the fiscal year 1946-47 as in the preceding year. 


Admission of Displaced Persons.* 


The Minister of Mines and Resources stated on 6 October 1947 that the Canadian 
Government had agreed to the admission to Canada of a further 10,000 refugees 
from the displaced persons’ camps in Europe, increasing the total number of such 
persons to be admitted to the country to 20,000. It is understood that the admission 
of these 20,000 persons will be counted against any quota that Canada may ulti- 
mately accept as a result of an international agreement concerning this problem.‘ 
This movement of immigrants from Europe is in addition to the movement of 
4,500 Polish ex-servicemen to Canadian farms during late 1946 and early 1947. 


Arrangements for the project. Two arrangements are in effect for this immigra- 
tion project. The first enables the residents of Canada to bring their relatives into 
the country and the second provides for group movements from displaced persons’ 
camps to meet serious Canadian labour shortages. 

As to the scheme for the admission of close relatives, a cross-section of Cana- 
dians from all parts had submitted, up to 23 October 1947, 21,217 applications for 
the release of relatives from the displaced persons’ camps. A total of 11,313 persons, 
of whom 9,410 were located in Germany, 1,625 in Austria, and 188 in Italy, had 
been found acceptable. The system used in tracing relatives and bringing them to 
Canada is as follows : after approval of the applications by immigration officials in 
Canada, the names are sent to immigration selection teams operating in Europe. 
Each team is composed of an immigration inspector, a doctor and an officer of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Apart from the considerable time required for the 
examination of the necessary documentation, delay is caused by the lack of travel- 
ling and other facilities on the continent, and difficulties in locating the persons 
applied for and securing trans-oceanic passage for them. ® 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 6 Aug. 1947. 
* The Hindu, 21 Aug. 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 330. 
sa * GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND Resources, Release No. 1957, 
ct. 1947. 
* DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND Resources, Release No. 1964, 23 Oct. 1947. 
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Applications received from employers are considered by an Interdepartmental 
Committee consisting of representatives from the Dominion Department of Labour, 
the National Employment Service, and the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. In Europe the displaced persons are examined from the 
points of view of health, character, security and suitability to particular occupations 
by selection teams composed of immigration inspectors from the Department of 
Mines and Resources, medical officers from the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, representatives of the Dominion Department of Labour and in some cases 
representatives of employers. Women officers assist in the selection of domestics. 
As to the cost of passages, the Preparatory Committee of the International Refugee 
Organisation pays for the passage by boat to Halifax, and the employer is required 
to pay for transport from Halifax to the place of employment, on the understanding 
that the cost may be recovered from the immigrant by deduction from his wages of 
a reasonable amount monthly, spread over the agreed period of employment. 
Usually it is agreed that if the person stays in the employment for the agreed period 
the cost of transport will be refunded. The employers further agree to guarantee 
employment for a reasonable period (usually 12 months), to locate or arrange for 
required housing, to pay the prevailing rate of wages, and that working conditions 
will be not less favourable for the displaced persons than for Canadians engaged in 
similar classes of employment. 


Different categories of workers. By 15 September 1947, authority had been 
issued for the selection of an initial group of 1,000 female domestic workers from 
the camps, later to be increased to 2,000 if the movement proved satisfactory. The 
first 400 domestics to arrive were to be allotted to hospitals and similar institutions, 
and the cost of their transport from Halifax to the place of employment was to be 
paid by the Dominion Government. Authority had also been granted for the 
selection of 2,000 garment workers, and the maximum number of woods workers 
to be admitted was increased from 3,000 to 4,500.* 


Number of Displaced Persons Admitted. 

In spite of the acute shortage of shipping space, an increasing number of 
displaced persons have been arriving in Canada. During the first 16 days of October, 
1,630 displaced persons, or 728 more than during any previous full month, had 
landed in the Dominion, bringing the total to 4,679. Of these, 3,533 (3,007 woods 
workers, 100 textile workers and 426 domestic servants) had come under the plan 
for the group movement of workers and 1,102 under the scheme for the close 
relatives, while the remaining 44 were Jewish orphan children who have been 
allocated to private homes.? 


Immigrants Admitted during 1946-47. 

During the fiscal year ended 31 March 1947, 66,990 immigrants had entered 
Canada as compared with 31,081 during the previous year, an increase of 115.5 
per cent. Of these, the British Isles accounted for 47,976 (England, 35,596 ; Ireland, 
3,073 ; Scotland, 8,166 ; and Wales, 1,141) ; the United States, 11,410 ; the Northern 
European countries, 5,605 (Belgium, 766 ; Denmark, 83 ; Holland, 2,365 ; Finland, 
31; France, 1,615 ; Germany, 338 ; Iceland, 14 ; Norway, 235 ; Sweden, 88 ; Switzer- 
land, 70); and other nations, 1,999. 

Occupational classification of immigrants, showing the number of females 
and children under 18 in each group within parentheses, was as follows : farmers, 
1,225 (1,161); labourers, 1,277 (804); mechanics, 3,060 (1,908); traders, 2,878 
(2,489) ; miners, 56 (29) ; female domestic servants, 581 (72 children) ; miscellaneous, 
2,017 (49,933). 

As to the destination of immigrants, Ontario accounted for 27,829 and Quebec 
and British Columbia for over 8,000 each. * 





* Dominion DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, INFORMATION Brancu: From Camps in Germany 
to Jobs in Canada (Ottawa, 15 Sept. 1947). 

* DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND Resources, Release No. 1964, 23 Oct. 1947. 

* DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES, IMMIGRATION BRANCH : Statements for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31, 1947. 
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CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


WAGES 


In 1946, the Allied Control Authority agreed to re-establish in 
the four zones of occupation the quarterly statistics of earnings and 
hours worked which had been compiled by the former Statistisches 


U.S. ZONE: WAGES AND HOURS (1938-1947) 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Average hours 
worked 


| | | 
| Average hourly ro ’ ‘ —— | 
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Reichsamt up to March 1944. The figures are based on returns from 
a representative sample of firms in 20 manufacturing industries. 
The data available for the British and United States Zones are 
given herewith : it is hoped to give the figures for the French and 
Soviet Zones in a later issue. 
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IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


WAGES AND HOURS (1946-1947) 
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The following table shows the movement of earnings of miners 
in the Ruhr in 1938 and from January 1946. A 20 per cent. increase 


Miners’ EARNINGS IN THE RuBR 


in rates was made in November 1946. 
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Cost or Livine 


In 1946, the Allied Control Authority drew up a scheme for the 
compilation on uniform lines in the four zones of occupation of 
index numbers showing the changes in the cost of living since 1938 
for various types of family, for October 1945 and monthly from 
July 1946. The results are given below for one type of family — viz. 

a manual worker’s family of 5 members which had been bombed 
out or evacuated — for the British and U.S. Zones. It is hoped that 
figures for the French and Soviet Zones will be available for publi- 
cation in a later issue. 
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MIGRANT WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 








RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THEIR PROTECTION 


Recommendations issued in March 1947 by the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Migrant Labor in the United States, called 
for Federal, State and community action on behalf of the migrant 
workers who, by force of circumstances, move from place to place 
to gain a livelihood. 








Functions of Committee. 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Migrant Labor was established in 
May 1946, under authority of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
and included representatives of the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Agency, the National Housing Agency, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and the Railroad Retirement Board. Its functions were “ to review 
existing legal authority and administrative machinery of the various Government 
agencies to determine how living and labour standards of migrant workers in 
industry, transportation and agriculture can be developed and improved ” and “ to 














? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 642. 
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submit appropriate recommendations as to the necessary corrective action”. The 
Committee prepared recommendations applicable to “those workers who occa- 
sionally or habitually move with or without their families to seek or engage in 
seasonal or temporary employment, and who do not have the status of residents 
in the localities of expected job opportunity or employment”. 

In explaining its recommendations, the Committee called attention to the 
wartime agreements negotiated by the Government of the United States with 
respect to the mobilisation and protection of some 200,000 foreign workers, pointing 
out that these foreign workers “enjoy guarantees far more liberal than those 
provided domestic workers”. Contrasting the wartime experience with the prob- 
lems raised by migrant temporary workers during the depression and at the 
present time, the Committee stated : 


This wartime experience with foreign workers, prisoners of war, domestic 
transported workers, inexperienced workers from towns and cities, and migrant 
workers ... indicates that much can be done to prevent the unorganised and 
wasteful migration prevalent during the depression. However, the demands 
for seasonal labourers and the migration of workers are not peculiar to periods 
of depression or war. They arise out of the definite need for a greater number 
of workers at certain seasons of the year than at others, which must be met in 
part by migrants. Serious consideration, therefore, must be given to what is 
required by way of legislation, local, State and Federal ; administrative action 
by local, State, and Federal agencies ; and to voluntary standards and agree- 
ments which can be developed to improve the income and security of migrant 
workers and their families. 


Committee Recommendations. 


The Committee adopted nine recommendations, to improve the situation 
of migrant workers : 


(1) Legislation and regulation. The Committee recommended “that such 
State and Federal legislation be enacted and such administrative action taken 
as is necessary to give the same protection to migrant workers as is available to 
other workers ; to improve the employment status of agricultural workers ; and 
to establish minimum standards below which employment conditions, transport- 
ation, welfare, and educational facilities and practices shall not be allowed to fall”. 
It added that, specifically, legislative standards, Federal and State, should be 
enacted in dealing with child labour ; wages ; labour camps ; labour contractors ; 
_ transport ; workmen’s compensation ; social security ; health, education, welfare, 
and recreational services; and Federal grants in aid. 


(2) Public action. The Committee recommended that “ local, State, and national 
citizen action be encouraged and stimulated by the dissemination of information in a 
form which can be used by civic, labour, church, and educational agencies towards 
the end of mobilising the intelligence and conscience of as wide a group and as 
many groups as possible for a progressive attack on the problems of migrant 
workers. This effort should not only result in needed legislation, but also make it 
possible for migrant workers and their families to have an appropriate place in 
the life of the communities in which they are employed.” 


(3) Employer and migrant participation. The Committee recommended that 
the active participation of employers of migrants and of migrant workers themselves 
should be enlisted through the responsible Federal and State agencies in an 
educational programme to solve the problems of migrant workers. Special emphasis 
should be placed upon the responsibility of employers to develop confidence among 
migrant workers in the recruitment and placement agencies serving them. For 
this purpose, a specialised staff attached to appropriate State and Federal agencies 
should be provided to work with migrants on this programme. 

(4) Decreasing the need for migrant workers. The Committee recommended 
that “ everything possible should be done to lessen the necessity for, and decrease 
the numbers of, families and individuals who migrate in order to obtain seasonal 
employment”. 
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(5) Adequate information. The Committee recommended that all Federal and 
State departments and agencies which are in any way responsible for migrant 
workers, or for those who employ them, should immediately collate and analyse 
all information possible regarding the composition of the migrant labour force, 
including the numbers and characteristics of the workers and their dependants, 
their working and living conditions, and the trends in industry and agriculture 
which affect the need for migratory labour. 

(6) Recruitment and placement. The Committee recommended that programmes 
should be drawn up for “ public recruitment and placement services for migrant 
workers and employers requiring their labour to be strengthened, adequately 
staffed and financed, and sufficiently co-ordinated to determine the minimum 
need for migrant workers and to facilitate the movement of essential workers 
across State lines and from one industry to another”. The Committee suggested 
that this programme should be carried out Ly developing co-ordinated policies, 
through Federal and State Governments, for the interstate movement of migrant 
workers and their transfer between agricultural and railroad or other industrial 
employment ; by more effective collaboration in the planning and execution of 
recruitment programmes of Federal and State employment agencies serving agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural workers and employers ; by the determination of 
true labour requirements of industries employing migrant workers and the available 
sources of labour supply as a basis for planned recruitment ; by the provision of 
trained personnel, familiar with the characteristics of the movements of migrant 
workers, who would travel from area to area with the workers ; and by applying 
the experience gained in wartime with foreign workers to solve present problems. 

The Committee proposed specifically that the following policies should be used 
in the recruitment of required workers : 

(a) The utilisation of all available local labour in areas of demand before 
the recruitment of migrant labour is undertaken. No foreign workers to be 
brought in to meet labour needs until the maximum effort has been made on 
a local, State, and national basis to recruit domestic migrant workers. 

(6) The promotion of more effective planning by employers as to their 
anticipated labour requirements, and the maximum use of recruited workers. 

(c) Adequate information should be provided for employers and workers, 
through all publicity media, on employment needs and sources of workers. 

(d) The execution of recruitment programmes based upon actual labour 
needs confirmed by employer orders which include specific information such 
as : location of job opportunities ; types of workers needed ; dates of employ- 
ment ; wage rates and estimated weekly earnings ; availability, adequacy and 
cost of housing ; items provided by the employer and their cost ; and avail- 
ability of community facilities. 

(e) The employment of migrant workers to be in accordance with written 
agreements negotiated at the time and place of recruitment. 

(f{) The establishment of minimum standards in recruitment (e.g., guarantees 
of wages and work duration ; physical examination of workers to determine 
fitness and freedom from communicable disease ; housing and feeding arrange- 
ments ; transport ; grievance procedures for employers and workers). 

(g) The observance by public agencies of the principle that the use of 
recruitment resources or referrals to job opportunities shall not result in a 
charge to the worker or the employer. 


(7) Housing, health, nutrition, welfare and related services. The Committee 
recommended that all appropriate State and Federal agencies, as well as local 
community and nation-wide groups, should plan and carry through practical 
measures to insure adequate housing, health, nutrition, welfare, and related ser- 
vices for migrants. In explaining this recommendation, the Committee listed 
programmes that should be carried out in connection with the establishment 
and licensing of labour camps for temporary housing and the stimulating of public 
interest in the health, nutrition and related problems of migrant workers. 


(8) Child labour and education. The Committee recommended that legislative 
action should be taken and that administrative agencies at all levels of Govern- 
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ment should direct their efforts toward eliminating child labour among migrant 
workers and providing adequate education for their children. 

(9) Safeguarding family life and protecting the rights of children. The Committee 
recommended that the most complete analysis possible should be made of the 
influence of migration on family life and child development ; that the widest 
publicity possible should be given to these effects; and that the most definite 
and positive action possible should be taken at all levels to safeguard and protect 
the rights of children and the integrity of family life.* 


WoORKERS’ WELFARE FACILITIES IN CHINA 


Reference has been made in these pages to the regulations issued 
by the Government of China in January 1943 concerning the estab- 
lishment of workers’ welfare funds in private and Government- 
owned factories.? A brief account is given below of the working of 
these regulations as reported for the year 1946 by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. 


The Ministry reports that the necessary administrative machinery for the 
provision of welfare facilities has now been set up and that 113 out of 1,082 factories 
and mines employing 366,414 wage earners and 26,643 salaried employees have 
established welfare committees. Welfare facilities in the remaining establishments 
are provided by the competent department within the factory or mine. 

The facilities made available to the workers include dining halls (in 852 under- 
takings), dormitories (in 876 undertakings), housing for workers and their families 
(in 452), clinics (in 554), playgrounds (in 323), extension schools for illiterate 
adult workers (in 265), schools for workers’ children (in 199), washrooms (in 389), 
laundries and sewing rooms (in 178), nurseries (in 66), libraries (in 358), co-operative 
stores (in 176), social insurance and savings schemes (in 85), recreation facilities 
(in 328), land for cultivation in workers’ spare time (in 25), consultation and 
writing rooms (in 165) and postal services (in 4). 

The regulations relating to welfare funds are also applicable, with slight modifi- 
cations, to the trade unions, and much progress has been made in recent years 
in the facilities provided by the unions for persons working on their own account. 
By the end of 1946, welfare committees had been-set up in 159 trade unions and 
provision had been made on a smaller scale for approximately the same types 
of facilities for independent workers as for factory and mine workers. * 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES FOR VENEZUELAN WORKERS 


An Order issued on 25 July 1947 by the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Labour requires employers covered by the Labour Act of 1936 * to 
provide workers with adequate transport facilities in cases in which 
workplaces are located more than two kilometres away from the 
population centres where the workers normally reside. 


The Order was issued in virtue of Article 23 of the Labour Act and its relevant 
regulations, and provides that within a period of 30 days the employers concerned 
are to furnish suitably covered vehicles equipped with comfortable seats, fire 
extinguishers and “ all the elements and conditions necessary for the safe, efficient 
and comfortable transportation of persons”. ® 





2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR : RETRAINING AND RE-EMPLOYMENT ADMINISTRATION : 
Migrant Labor... A Human Problem; Report and Recommendations, Federal Inter-Agency Committee 
on Migrant Labor (Washington, Mar. 1947). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 477, and Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, 
Dec. 1943, p. 781. 

* Ministry oF Socrat Arratrs: Statistics of Social Welfare, 1946 (Nanking, 1947). 

* 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1936, Ven. 2. 

* Gazeta Oficial, No. 22369, 25 July 1947. 
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CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES IN SWEDEN 






































a A national scheme of children’s allowances was established in 
Sweden by Act No. 529 of 26 July 1947 which came into force on 
1 August 1947. An Act of the same date, effective on 1 January 1948, 
replacing the Act of 18 June 1937 ', provides for additional allow- 
ied ances payable, subject to a means test, in respect of orphans, children 
ib- of widows, of old-age pensioners and of disabled persons. 
yo Beneficiaries. 
of A children’s allowance is payable under the general scheme in respect of every 
Swedish child resident in Sweden up to the age of 16, and likewise a foreign child 
who is supported by a person who resides andi; registered for taxation in Sweden. 
the The right to receive the allowance belongs primarily to the mother, if the child 
ies is in the care of both parents, but where the mother is ill or absent, the right passes 
ve to the father or to the guardian of the child whoever that may be. If the child is 
ats cared for elsewhere than in the home of its guardian, the allowance is paid to 
the foster-parent. If the person who receives the allowance is not capable of 
Pr. administering it, it may be transferred to the other parent or another suitable 
ies person. The child-care committee (see below) may itself administer the allowance 
te in the best interest of the child. The allowance is not payable while the child 
9), is wholly maintained by the State. 
ve A special allowance will be payable, as from 1 January 1948, in addition to 
es the ordinary allowance but subject to a means test, in respect of a Swedish child 
1d under the age of 16 years and resident in Sweden, in the following cases: (a) where 
both of the child’s parents are dead, or where the father or mother is dead and the 
i- child is not living permanently with its surviving parent; (b) where the father 
rs is dead, or where the father is in receipt of an old-age or invalidity pension or of 
t. prolonged sickness benefit under the national pensions scheme’, or (c) in other 
d specified cases where the father does not provide for the child. This allowance 
3 takes the place of the allowance payable under the Act of 18 June 1937, to children 
of invalids and widowers.’ . 
Agreements may be made with a foreign country providing for the payment 
of the special allowance to nationals of such country who reside in Sweden. 
Rate of Allowance. 
f The ordinary allowance is payable at the uniform rate of 260 Kr. a year for 
) every eligible child. With the introduction of the allowance the tax exemption 
L of income in respect of dependent children is abolished. 
The special allowance for orphans and children of invalids and widows is 





subject to a means test. The rate is 420 Kr. in the case of orphans, and 250 Kr. 
in that of children of widows, old-age or invalidity pensioners, etc. These amounts 
are reduced, in accordance with a prescribed scale, where the income of the father 
or mother in charge of the child exceeds 1,800 Kr. a year, or where the child has 
an income other than earnings. 

Administration. 

The general children’s allowances scheme is administered by local ‘child-care 
committees under the supervision of the Social Board. The committees receive 
and determine claims for allowances. An appeal lies from their decisions to the 
provincial administration and thence to the Board. The committee pays allowances 


quarterly. 
The special allowances scheme is administered by the Pensions Board and the 


local pensions committees. 















1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 384. 
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Financial Arrangements. 
The entire cost of general children’s allowances is met by the State ; the cost 
of the special allowances is shared by the State and the local authorities.' 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS IN CANADA 


Amendments of the workmen’s compensation statutes of Cana- 
dian provinces were enacted by several of the provincial legislatures 
during 1947. Some of the amendments increase the rates of com- 
pensation payable. 


Alberta. 
A provision was added dealing with the resumption of suspended pensions.* 


Nova Scotia. 


Amendments were adopted regulating the powers of the administrative agency 
in the handling of moneys ; authorising payment of compensation where a worker's 
earnings are not diminished after a permanent injury, if the agency is of the opinion 
that it is capable of impairing earning capacity ; redefining eligibility for compensa- 
tion in case of disability or death from silicosis ; and adding an item to the list of 
compensable occupational diseases. * 

Ontario. 

A minimum monthly payment of $100 is provided for permanent total disable 
ment, or an amount equal to the worker’s previous average earnings if they were 
less than $100 per month. The minimum weekly compensation for temporary total 
disability is increased from $12.50 to $15 or average weekly earnings, and a corres- 
ponding amount in proportion to impairment of earning capacity is provided for 
temporary or permanent partial disablement. In case of death from injury, the 
monthly benefit is raised from $45 to $50 for a widow or an invalid husband. The 
supplemental benefit on behalf of each child is increased from $10 to $12 monthly, 
while payments to each full orphan are raised from $15 to $20. The maximum 
limit of two thirds of earnings for all survivor benefits is retained, with the proviso 
that $50 or the workman’s average earnings if such earnings were less than $50 is 
to be paid to a widow. The monthly payment to a surviving spouse and one child 
is $62 monthly, with $12 for each additional child unless the amount for the consort 

and children exceeds the average earnings ; in the latter case, the maximum is to 
be the amount of earnings or $62, whichever is greater. The amendments also 
provide that any disease peculiar to or characteristic of an industrial process or 
occupation is to be compensated. ¢ 


Quebec. 

The monthly benefit to a surviving widow or invalid husband is increased to 
$45 from $40, but the two thirds of earnings limit on total payments to survivors 
in case of the death of the workman is retained. The minimum payment provided 
for a widow or invalid widower with one child is $55 per month ; that for a surviving 
spouse with two or more children is $65. The maximum annual earnings which are 
considered in computation of disability benefits are raised from $2,000 to $2,500.° 


Saskatchewan. 


The amendments provide that a widow or invalid husband of a deceased worker 
shall get $45 monthly, rather than $40 as previously. The minimum fixed for a 
surviving widow or invalid husband and one child is $57, and for spouse and two 





* No. 52), Lag om allminna barnbidrag ; given Bastad den 26 juli 1947. No. 530, Lag 
om starskilda barnbidrag till ankors och invaliders m. fl. barn; given Bastad den 26 juli 1947- 
Cf. Svensk Férfatiningssamling, 1947, 31 July 1947. 
® Statutes of Alberta, 1947, ch. 69. 
* Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1947, 11 Geo. YI, ch. 48. 
* Workmen’s Compensation Amendment Act, 1947 (assented to 31 Mar. 1947). 
* Statutes of the Province of Quebec, 1947, 11 Geo. VI, ch. 51. 
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or more children is $65. A provision is also added for the payment of compensation, 
at the discretion of the administrative agency, if there is no dependent widow, to a 
common-law wife who was maintained for at least seven years by the workman and 
who had children by him.* 


SoctAL SECURITY IN NEW ZEALAND 


DENTAL BENEFIT FOR CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


The scope of the New Zealand Social Security Scheme has been 
extended to include dental benefits for children and adolescents 
under 19 years of age. This new social security service supplements 
the school dental service that has been in existence since 1921 and 
is administered by the dental division of the Department of Health 
which is also responsible for the medical care service under the 
Social Security Scheme. * 


The school dental service provides treatment at school dental clinics for children 
in the primary schools and children of pre-school age ; such treatment is given at 
school dental clinics by dental nurses, who are officers of the Department, at regular 
six-monthly intervals. The nurses also teach the children the principles of oral 
hygiene and the control and prevention of dental diseases. 

The new provisions of the Social Security Scheme, effective from 1 February 
1947, extend dental care to children who do not or who no longer receive care under 
the school dental service, and provide additional benefits to the beneficiaries of 
that service. 


Scope. 

Dental benefit is available to persons under 19 years of age who vome within 
the age groups appointed by the Minister for the purposes of the scheme, either 
generally or for different localities or classes of patients. 

Any person may enrol for the purpose of receiving all necessary dental benefits 
{including any school pupil above the age group in which he would be eligible to 
receive care at a school dental clinic) if he has received dental care at a school 
clinic within the last three months or if he satisfies the principal dental officer that 
his oral and dental health is of adequate standard and only treatment of a minor 
character is required. 

Any child under school age and any school pupil in an age-group in which 
he is eligible to receive care at a school dental clinic is entitled to enrol for the 
necessary dental benefits of a kind not provided at a school dental clinic, if he 
is regularly attending at a primary school dental clinic at the time of application, 
or satisfies the officer that his dental and oral health is at least equivalent to what 
it would have been had he regularly attended such a clinic. 

Other children or youth may receive such care as the principal dental officer 
approves, if, owing to their having resided in a locality remote from dental services 
or to other special circumstances, they could not reasonably be expected to have 
had their oral and dental health satisfactorily maintained. 


Benefits. 

The benefit items provided under the Social Security Act are those listed in a 
schedule and include examination and prophylaxis twice a year, fillings of all kinds, 
root-canal treatment and X-rays. Other items may, in respect of any patient, be 
approved by a principal dental officer. 





2 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1947, ch. 99. 

* The Social Security Scheme thus at present provides care by general practitioners, a con- 
tribution towards specialist care, hospital in- and out-patient treatment and maintenance, 
maternity care including midwifery, admission to maternity homes and (or) obstetrical treatment, 
radiological and laboratory diagnostic services, and dental care for children and youth, as well 
as pharmaceutical benefits. 
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Dental treatment under the Act is given by either a registered dentist or a 
State dental nurse in a State dental clinic, or by a dentist who has entered into 
a contract with the Minister, or by a contracting hospital board at the dental 
department of a public hospital or a dental school. 


Procedure. 


Patients are enrolled on application to the principal dental officer of the 
health district in which they reside. They are enrolled for treatment at a State 
dental clinic if they can attend conveniently at such a clinic. Otherwise, the 
patient may select a dentist under contract with the Health Department, or the 
dental department of a public hospital or a dental school. A dental benefit card 
is issued to every patient specifying his name, address, age, etc., the clinic, dentist 
or hospital where he is enrolled, and the kinds of benefits to which he is entitled. 
The card must be produced when care is obtained. . 

Contracting dentists and hospitals may ask for the removal of a patient from 
their list, and a patient may ask for a change of dentist or hospital. The principal 
dental officer may transfer a patient from a dentist or hospital to a State dental 
clinic, or from one clinic to another at his discretion, subject to one month’s notice. 

It is the patient’s duty to attend at the request of his dentist or clinic or when- 
ever he becomes aware that he needs care. He is to apply for examination every 
six months, and to carry out faithfully the instructions given to him by the attend- 
ing dentist. 

Organisation of Service. 

The dental benefit provisions are administered by the Department of Health 
under the Minister of Health. A principal dental officer is appointed for each 
health district. 

Any registered dentist or hospital board may enter into agreement with the 
Minister of Health to provide care under the Social Security Scheme. The dentist 
or board must provide expeditiously all necessary care, proper and sufficient 
to maintain a high standard of dental and oral health, and accept not less than 
20 patients on his roll. The patient is examined from time to time for the purpose 
of determining the extent and quality of the care provided. 

Dentists of hospital boards are paid from the Social Security Fund fees specified 
in a schedule or approved by the principal dental officer. They may charge 
no fee to the patient for benefits provided under the scheme. The fees vary from 
7s. 6d. for a simple filling to 30s. for root-canal treatment with subsequent root 
filling. Claims for payment must be made by the dentist or hospital board within 
two months after the date on which the benefits were provided ; otherwise the 
fees are reduced by ten per cent. 

Where the dentist or hospital board provides for the patient services beyond 
those to which he is entitled under the scheme and for which he proposes to charge 
a fee, he must inform the patient beforehand and obtain his or his parents’ consent, 
and notify the principal dental officer within seven days after the demand or 
acceptance of the fee. 


Settlement of Disputes. 

Complaints by patients concerning refusal or failure of a dentist or hospital 
board to provide dental benefits or display of culpable lack of skill, lack of care 
or negligence are submitted to the principal dental officer who refers them to a 
committee appointed under the Act. Not less than one half of the members of 
this committee shall be appointed to represent the dental profession. 

Similarly, disputes between the principal dental officer and a dentist or 
hospital board may, at the election of either party, be referred to the appropriate 
committee. The committee reports to the Minister of Health, whose decision, 
after consideration of the reports of the committee, is final.’ 





* The Social Security (Dental Benefits) Regulations, 1946, Serial No. 1946-189, dated 20 Nov. 
1946 (Government Printer, Wellington, 1946). 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS 


The second Congress of the International Organisation of Jour- 
nalists was held in Prague on 3 to 6 June 1947, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. A. Kenyon (United Kingdom). 


There were 208 delegates present, representing 28 countries, and it was 
announced that 24 national organisations were affiliated to the 1.0.J. with a 
membership of 58,600 journalists from the following countries : Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Spain 
(exiled journalists), Sweden, the United Kingdom, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. 


Freedom of the Press. 


The constitution of the I.0.J. which had been agreed upon in draft at the 
Copenhagen (1946) Congress! was approved. 

There was a lengthy discussion on freedom of the press. Mr. R. Maheu, who 
represented the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
as an observer, said that there must be free and smooth exchange of news between 
the different countries, for only when the people were given the facts could the 
maximum co-operation between nations be ensured. Mr. J. Knittel (France) said 
that the French delegation considered that U.N.E.S.C.O. should take upon itself 
the task of co-ordinating and codifying the various statutes of the press in 
accordance with the interests and customs of various countries. Mr. E. Jay (United 
Kingdom) said that a free press by British standards was one that could present 
the news to its readers without interference from the Government, proprietors 
or advertisers. Mr. Yudin (U.S.S.R.) insisted on the personal responsibility of 
journalists for truthful and accurate reporting. The merit of the long debate was 
that it led to unanimous acceptance of the Copenhagen resolution on the freedom 
of the press. ? 


Proposals to United Nations Subcommission. 


The Congress also agreed to a seven-point set of proposals from the I.O.J. 
to the United Nations Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press which will be held in 1948. The I.O.J. will participate in this meeting. 


It was decided to transfer the headquarters of the I.0.J. from London to Prague 
until the meeting of the next Congress which will be held in Brussels in 1949. 

Mr. A. Kenyon (United Kingdom) was re-elected President, and Mr. George 
Hronek (Czechoslovakia) was elected Secretary-Treasurer. * 


Affiliation with W.F.T.U. 


After the Prague Congress there was a meeting of the new Bureau and the 
Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to approach the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and ascertain on what conditions the I1.0.J. could affiliate to the W.F.T.U.* 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 317. 

* Ibid. 

* Second Congress of the International Organisation of Journalists, Record of Proceedings 
(Prague, July 1947). 

* The Journalist (organ of the British National Union of Journalists), July 1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


The Congress of the International League of Commercial Travel- 
lers and Representatives was held at Geneva from 12 to 14 June 
1947, presided over by Mr. R. Wains (France). 


Thirty-three delegates, representing associations of commercial travellers and 
representatives in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, with a total of approximately 100,000 members, 
took part in the Congress. 

The associations in the following countries were prevented from taking part 
in the work of the Congress, but declared their support for the principles of the 
League : Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, Italy and Luxembourg. 

The delegates unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that they : 

are determined to maintain and to strengthen the bonds of solidarity which 
must link on a world-wide plan all workers in the profession ; 

express their common determination to co-ordinate the action taken in 
their respective countries with a view to abolishing the obstacles of all kinds 
which paralyse international relations and imperil peace ; 

cordially invite all organised bodies of commercial travellers and agents 
or representatives constituted apart from political or religious considerations 
to join as rapidly as possible the International League of Commercial Tra- 
vellers’, Representatives’ and Agents’ Associations, which will from this very 
moment assume the grave responsibility of representing and defending the 
general interests of the profession. 

The Headquarters of the League was established in Geneva ; Mr. Bertherat 
(Switzerland) was elected President, and Mr. P. Bideau, Director. The next Congress 
will be held in 1948 at Liége (Belgium).* 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Futher notes concerning industrial federations of trade unions 
in Latin American countries are given below.? 


MINING AND METAL TRADES 


Summarised below are reports on the activities of workers’ 
organisations in the mining and metal trades in Latin American 
countries. 


First Regional Congress of Workers of Central Peru. 


This Congress was held towards the end of September 1946 in Huancayo 
(La Oroya), one of the most important mining regions in Latin America. The 
Congress put forward a series of demands relating to the position of mining and 
metal workers in Peru, some of which had previously been adopted by the Second 
Convention of Central Peruvian Mining and Metal Workers. They included the 
following points : acceptance of collective labour agreements in mining and metal 
undertakings, including provisions to fix basic wages in each district ; 100 per cent. 





2 Rapport Général du Congrés International de la Représentation Commerciale @ Genéve, 1947 
(Geneva, 1947). 

* Notes on national federations of workers in the transport and textile industries appeared 
in the last issue of the Review; notes on those in agriculture and the sugar industry PP 
in the next issue. 
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bonus for overtime ; special bonuses for work in mining regions more than 8,000 
metres above sea level and for work in those parts of mines where the temperature 
is above 37° C. (98.6° F.) ; 30 days’ annual holiday with pay ; free medical and 
X-ray examination every three months for men working in workplaces liable to 
fumes or other dangers to health; protection of capital investments in small 
mining undertakings by relief from the present taxation ; State technical assistance 
and establishment by the State of ore-concentration plants ; and regulations to 
prevent mining discoveries made by Peruvian nationals being leased to foreign 


companies. 


Federation of Mineworkers of Northern Peru. 


This new organisation was set up in June 1947 with headquarters in Chimbote. 
It incorporates 17 mineworkers’ unions in the Departments of La Libertad, Ancash, 
Cajamarca and Amazonas. 


Trade Union Federation of Bolivian Mineworkers. 


In August 1946 workers in the Pa ito Mines demanded an increase in wages 
to meet the rising cost of living, but in response to a Government appeal agreed 
to postpone their demands until the price of Bolivian tin had improved. In March 
1947 they renewed the demands, as a result of which an arbitration award was 
given on 30 April of the same year. The award was rejected by both sides and the 
workers declared a strike. The Government made the resumption of negotiations 
conditional on a return to work ; the workers accepted, but the Company resorted 
to their right of lockout, and resumption of work was enforced by Government 
order. 

At the same time the Company requested permission from the Government 
to discharge its entire labour force, with full payment of all compensation liabilities, 
and a free hand to make fresh contracts and establish new methods of remuneration, 
so that it could carry out a thorough reorganisation of production processes and 
working methods and restore discipline in worker-employer relationships. The 
Trade Union Federation of Bolivian Mineworkers came out in complete opposition 
to this plan and declared that the result of a mass discharge of workers would 
be to break up the mineworkers’ unions. It maintained that the Company had no 
right to discharge any worker while the dispute continued and revision of the 
arbitration award was still under discussion. 

On 5 September the Government issued a Decree declaring the dispute at 
an end and announcing that it would take action to ensure the fulfilment of the 
Company’s social obligations, and would itself determine the conditions of the 
workers’ new contracts. On 16 September the Federation called a general strike 
by all mineworkers throughout the country, demanding the withdrawal of the 
Government Decree, revision of the arbitration award and respect for trade union 
rights and immunities. Six other workers’ organisations in the country, including 
the Trade Union Confederation of Bolivian Workers and the Trade Union Confe- 
deration of Railway, Tramway and Allied Trades Workers, also opposed the Decree 
and demanded the withdrawal of an Order of the Controllership-General freezing 
the banking accounts of mineworkers. 

The entire labour force of the Patifo Mines, about 7,800 workers, was dis- 
charged by the Company. About 5,000 had been re-engaged by the beginning of 
November. A special committee, composed of high officials of the Ministry of 
Labour and of the Insurance Fund, was appointed by the Government, and under- 
took the fixing of new wage scales to be paid by the Company in view of the recent 
increase in the prices of company stores. The new wage rates will tend to offset 
the increase in prices and there will be provision for output bonuses. The Executive 
Power published a Decree specifying that the conditions of re-engagement were 
provisional only and would be finally determined by the Government ; methods 
of remuneration and wage rates would be an important element in the new con- 
ditions. 


Federation of Chilean Mineworkers. 


In August 1947 the various trade union organisations in the Lota, Schwager 
and Curanilahue coal mines, employing about 14,000 workers, presented the Lota 


7 
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and Schwager Companies with independently drawn up but largely similar lists 
of demands, which may be summarised as follows : 

(a) a minimum wage of 55 pesos a day for all workers above or below ground, 
other than face workers ; 


(6) a minimum wage of 70 pesos a day for face workers ; 


(c) an increase of 50 per cent. on present rates for tonnage and check dues for 
all workers on piece or contract rates ; 


(d) a bonus of 5 pesos a day for all workers on the third (night) shift ; 

(e) a bonus of 10 pesos a day for all men working below ground, to offset the 
long distances which they have to travel before reaching the coal face ; 

(f) an accommodation allowance of 100 pesos a month for all workers not 
provided with housing by the Company ; 

(g) a family allowance of 100 pesos a month for each dependent person ; 

(h) an allowance of 100 pesos a month to every worker called up for military 
service ; 

(i) all work done on Sundays or holidays or outside normal working hours 
to be paid at double rates ; 


(j) all tradesmen, masons and carpenters to be divided into two classes and 
present rates of pay to be increased by 50 per cent., in addition to the all-round 
increase called for under point (a) ; . 

(k) all social benefits previously conceded to be maintained ; 

(l) compensation to be paid at the rate of one month’s wages for each year 
of service to all workers ceasing to be employed by the Company for any of the 
reasons mentioned in Article 9 of the Labour Code ; 


(m) a seven-hour working day to be established for all men working under- 
ground ; 

(n) full weekly wage to be paid, including payment for Sunday, to all workers 
throughout the industry ; 

(o) extension of holidays with pay according to a scale rising from 10 days 
for every 200 days worked to 30 days for every 280 days worked ; 

(p) establishment of a sliding scale for wages to readjust rates whenever the 
cost of living shows an increase of 5 per cent. 


These requests were rejected by the Companies. According to the procedure 
laid down by the Labour Code they were then submitted for consideration by the 
Conciliation Boards, but even here no agreement was reached. In September, 
at the end of the prescribed period, a strike vote was taken and was accepted by 
the majority of the workers. The Government published a Decree ordering a return 
to work, declared the coal mining region an emergency zone, and placed the manage- 
ment of the mines in the hands of the Army. By invoking the Special Powers Act, 
the Government transferred a number of the miners’ leaders to various parts of 
the country, and at the same time mobilised part of the Army reserves for essential 
industrial work. 


The Return to Work Order, promulgated on 4 October 1947, empowered the 
military commander in charge of the management of the coal mines to : 

(a) organise the working of the mines by engaging technical and administrative 
staff necessary for the purpose, with power to request the loan of such staff from the 
various services, organisations and institutions of the State ; 

(b) sign contracts of employment with workers and employees required to 
carry out the work. 


As regards the engagement of workers, the Decree specified that such engage- 
ment should be subject to the following conditions : 

(a) a 40 per cent. increase on basic wages for all men working below ground 
and a 30 per cent. increase on basic wages for all men working on the surface ; 

(b) a 33 */, per cent. increase on family allowances for the wife and each child 
of less than 18 years ; 
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(c) an allowance of 75 pesos a month for married workers not provided with 
housing by the Company. 


By a Supplementary Order of 21 October the Government decided that the 
former system of attendance bonuses should be replaced by a weekly-wage scheme 
under which a worker attending for work on every working day of a particular 
week would receive a payment corresponding to his average daily earnings during 
the week in question in respect of the Sunday and any holiday falling within 
that week. 

Strikes broke out shortly afterwards in the Sewell Copper Mines and a number 
of saltpetre undertakings in the north of the country. The Government declared 
them emergency zones and placed them under Army control. 


Industrial Union of Mining, Metal and Allied Workers (Mexico). 


At its Sixth General Convention, held in Mexico City at the beginning of May 
1947, the Secretary-General of the Union submitted a report on the general situa- 
tion of the mining and metal industries of Mexico and the activities of the Union. 
The main points of the report are summarised below : 


There has been a considerable reduction in the volume of commercial reserves 
in Mexico, especially as regards gold, silver and lead. A series of corrective measures 
are called for since there might otherwise be a crisis in the mining industry of the 
country, with serious results for the workers. The reasons for this reduction are 
complex, but among them may be mentioned the increased exploitation of deposits 
during the recent war, the introduction of modern working methods, the heavy 
taxes on the mining industry, the absence of sufficient incentive for small-mine 
owners and lack of means of communication in important mining districts. Owing 
to the depletion of reserves the output of Mexican mines fell by 156 million kilo- 
grams between 1945 and 1946. 

For the industrialisation of the country it is essential that an iron and steel 
industry should be established and that there should be ample supplies of iron 
and steel produced within the country itself at reasonable prices. Labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is essential if this result is to be achieved. For example, when 
a scale of bonuses for increased output was introduced into the Monterrey Iron 
and Steel Works, output increased by nearly 50 per cent. Relations between the 
Union and several foreign companies are not satisfactory ; some of these com- 
panies are refusing to comply with agreements. 

Import controls should be established to prevent dumping by big foreign steel 
and metal firms. If this is not done the national iron and steel industry might be 
in danger of elimination. 

Minimum wages in the industry vary from 4 to 7 pesos in the south of the 
country, 8 to 9 in the centre and 9 to 14 in the north, not including output bonuses, 
which in some cases amount to a 30 per cent. addition to wages. 

In February 1947 the Union had a membership of about 50,000, but there were 
still nearly 15,000 mining and metal workers in the country who were not yet 
organised. The Union has 48 consumer and transport co-operatives. 

Among the demands put forward by the Convention were the following : 
intensified prospecting for mineral resources ; the establishment of a national 
joint committee to plan the mining and metal industries ; a review of taxation 
schemes affecting these industries ; increased transport facilities for mining dis- 
tricts ; the establishment of new processing plants at suitable sites ; amendment of 
mining legislation to remove out-of-date provisions ; balancing of the national 
trading account by a review of export lists to prevent the export of essential goods, 
and of import lists to prevent the import of luxury or clearly inessential goods ; 
the adoption of a series of measures to overcome inflation and revalue the currency 
so that exchange rates should not make the country have to sell cheap and buy 
dear ; the implementation of an effective plan for the reorganisation of the country’s 
industry, including extension and modernisation of plant, for the twofold purpose 
of meeting the country’s consumption needs and resolving its unemployment 
problems ; and reform of the statutes of the Mexican Social Insurance Institute 
80 as to guarantee the rights already obtained by the Union in collective agreements. 
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The Convention resolved to sponsor the summoning of a conference of mining 
and metal workers of Latin-America with the object, inter alia, of setting up a 
central organisation for such workers. 

On 8 November 1947 the Industrial Union of Mining, Metal and Allied Workers 
of Mexico addressed an open letter to the President, asking that the Mexican 
delegation to the Trade and Employment Conference due to meet shortly in Havana 
should be given explicit instructions to oppose any free-trade scheme or resolution 
which might restrict Mexico’s right to develop her economic resources in the best 
interests of the country. 


Federation of Workers of Portovelo (Ecuador ). 


In September 1947 there was signed, in the presence of the Director-General of 
Labour of Ecuador, a collective agreement between the South American Develop- 
ment Company and the above Federation as the representative organisation of 
workers employed in the mining district of Portovelo. The agreement contains, 
inter alia, the following provisions : 

(a) the Company recognises the Federation of Workers of Portovelo as the 
representative organisation of all workers in the mining district concerned affiliated 
to the Federation, in all matters affecting the collective agreement ; 

(b) if the provisions of any individual contract should conflict with the condi- 
tions of the collective agreement, the latter shall prevail, except that the scope of 
the agreement shall not be taken to include individual apprenticeship or proba- 
tionary contracts, nor agreements made with casual, temporary or contract workers 
or children under 14 years of age ; 

(c) in the case of night shifts, work is to be paid at the statutory overtime 
rate ; 

(d) medical attention for occupational diseases and industrial accidents is to 
be at the charge of the Company, in accordance with statutory provisions, including 
hospitalisation where necessary ; 


(e) the validity of the collective agreement shall be without limit as to time, 
subject to revision as provided for by law. 


PETROLEUM 


Notes on national federations of workers in the petroleum 
industry in Latin America appear below. 


First National Congress of the Petroleum Workers of Ecuador. 


This Congress was held in Ancén in July 1946, and adopted the following 
resolutions : (a) to campaign for the abolition of short-term or probationary 
contracts, and demand the signing of collective agreements in accordance with the 
standards advocated by the International Labour Organisation and the National 
Labour Code ; (b) to campaign for the signing of agreements by employers not to 
transfer trade union leaders to work in other areas without a previous under- 
standing with their respective unions ; (c) to demand action by the minimum- 
wage committees to eliminate the existing differences between wages paid by 
different companies ; (d) to affirm the need for a reform of the Mining Code by the 
introduction of special legislation to protect the rights of underground workers, 
especially with regard to occupational diseases ; (e) to campaign for the inclusion 
in the Charter of the Republic of articles to guarantee freedom of association and 
the right to organise and to strike ; (f) to demand the appointment of labour 
inspectors for petroleum prospecting, such inspectors being selected by previous 
consultation with the Federation of Petroleum Workers of Ecuador ; (g) to demand 
workers’ representation in the system of petroleum concessions and in the Inspec- 
torate of Mines ; (h) to request the I.L.O. and the C.T.A.L. to send delegations to 
the petrol-producing countries of Latin America to study the problems of the in- 
dustry ; (i) to ask the Government to apply for the inclusion of Ecuador on the 
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Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation ; (j) to support 
the proposed establishment of a federation of petroleum workers of Greater Colom~ 
bia (Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador), though without prejudice to the setting 
up of a Latin American Federation of Petroleum Workers ; and (k) to recommend 
to petroleum workers of Latin America not to load tankers with petroleum for 


Spain. * 
Trade Union Federation of Petroleum Workers of Venezuela. 


In January 1947 the Federation appealed to its affiliated unions to work for 
the following objectives: 100 per cent. organisation of Venezuelan petroleum 
workers ; a 36-hour working week with 56 hours’ pay ; the nationalisation of instru- 
ments of petroleum production ; technical instruction of petroleum workers ; 
the expansion and protection of national industries ; the formation of a strong 
national merchant marine ; active participation by workers in all social welfare 
institutions. 

In April of the same year a Conference of Petroleum Workers was held in 
Caracas, attended by 150 representatives from 47 trade unions affiliated to the 
Federation (representing approximately 40,000 workers), and by fraternal delegates 
from other industrial federations in Venezuela, from the Federation of Petroleum 
Workers of Colombia and from the C.T.A.L. The Conference resolved: (a) to 
request the Government to undertake immediate application of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International Labour Conference ; (b) to recommend 
that the Government should revise the educational policy of petroleum companies 
in Venezuela ; (c) to recommend to the National Constituent Assembly the reform 
of the Labour Code by the inclusion of provisions to guarantee stability of employ- 
ment, extension of immunities against trade union discrimination and freedom for 
workers to organise *; (d) to recommend to the Assembly that it should enact 
legislation against speculation in markets and shares, and to request the Govern- 
ment to take energetic measures against anyone attempting to establish a corner 
in essential goods ; (e) to request the Government to speed up the construction 
of means of communication so that food products might be delivered more easily 
from the country to the towns ; (f) to approve the policy of the Government for 
the protection of national industries, and to demand a greater development of 
industry in the various regions of the country ; (g) to support the Venezuelan 
Union of Merchant Marine Officers in their plan to set up a national federation ; 
and (h) to organise the holding of a national workers’ congress to set up a Con- 
federation of Venezuelan Workers. 


Collective Agreements. 

In July 1946, a collective agreement was signed between the Federation of 
Petroleum and Allied Workers of Peru, representing the trade unions of petroleum 
workers and employees of Talara, Negritos and Lagunitos, and the International 
Petroleum Company. Among other concessions, the employers agreed to an all- 
round increase of 20 centavos an hour for manual workers, and 50 pesos a month 
for salaried employees ; time and a half for overtime in excess of the legal working 
day of eight hours; fifteen days’ annual holiday with pay ; compensation for 
accidents ; and a number of welfare schemes. 

In September 1947, the Federation entered into negotiations for a 45-hour 
week, a minimum wage of 8.40 soles a day for manual workers and 220 soles a 
month for salaried employees. (According to a recent announcement, the negotia- 
tions are stated to have been successful.) 





1 In November 1946 the Union of Shell Workers addressed a list of claims to the Shell Com- 
pany of Ecuador Ltd. In January 1947 the Company agreed to consider certain of the Union's 
demands, but in October of the same year the Union delivered a memorandum to the Company 
drawing attention to a number of instances in which the claims had not been met, and making 
further claims concerning equal pay for equal work and facilities for men living in work-camps 
in the Oriente region to be joined by their families. It is hoped to publish a note on these nego- 
tiations in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 

* In the same month (April 1947), when the National Constituent Assembly came to discuss 
that part of the new National Constitution dealing with social and labour guarantees, it approved 
elauses concerning the rights of trade unions, a seven-hour working day for night work, 15 days’ 
annual holiday with pay for both manual workers and salaried employees, and payment for the 
weekly rest. A note on the new Constitution appears on p. 592 above. 
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In June 1946, a collective agreement was signed between the Trade Union 
Federation of Petroleum Workers of Venezuela and the petrol companies operating 
in the country. 1 Following on this general agreement, the same parties signed a 
supplementary agreement in August of the same year in respect of petrol tanker 
crews. The employers conceded, inter alia, the following claims : increase in the 
basic wage of petrol tanker crews ; bonuses for night work ; 15 days’ consecutive 
leave with pay for each year of continuous service ; a bonus of 30 bolivares a 
month as accommodation allowance ; medical supplies and first-aid equipment to 
be provided on tankers, etc. 

In December of the same year a disagreement arose between the Federation 
of Petroleum Workers and petroleum companies over the legal interpretation of 
certain clauses in the collective agreement signed in June. In addition, several 
petroleum workers’ unions declared that when the contract came up for revision 
account should be taken of the resolutions of the first meeting of the Petroleum 
Committee of the International Labour Organisation, especially as regards recogni- 
tion of the principle of a minimum living wage. * 


In Mexico the first collective agreement was signed in 1944 between the Union 
of Mexican Petroleum Workers and the State-owned Petréleos Mexicanos. During 
the first half of 1947 a conflict arose between the parties in connection with a 
review of staff requirements. The employers raised a question of economic principle, 
declaring that there were redundant workers on the books and that these absorbed 
funds which were necessary for the establishment of important works. The Union 
agreed that the employment of temporary workers might be readjusted, but not 
that of trade union members signed on by the establishment. By an agreement 
signed in June 1947 the establishment was authorised to transfer workers as and 
when necessary, as work got under way on new plants. The agreement also provided 
for the setting up of co-operation committees to study any difficulties of a collective 
or individual character which might arise in the future. 


First Congress of Latin American Petroleum Workers. 


At the Cali Congress, representatives of the petroleum workers’ trade unions 
of Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador exchanged views on the importance 
of holding such a Congress, and appointed an organisation and propaganda com- 
mittee to establish ways and means of arranging it. The Congress is to be held 
early in 1948 under the auspices of the C.T.A.L. The letter of convocation includes 
a long analysis of the importance of the first meeting of the Petroleum Committee 
of the I.L.O., and reprints all the resolutions adopted at that meeting. Among the 
purposes of the Congress, the following are stressed : (a) to ascertain whether the 
Latin American countries which are members of the above Committee are carrying 
out the resolutions of the Committee ; (b) to organise a co-ordinated effort to 
promote the fulfilment of these resolutions and to assist the I.L.O. in collecting 
any information it may require. 


TRADE UNION ORGANISATION IN INDIA 


Until recently there were two national trade union organisations 
in India with affiliated unions in all parts of the country and in a 
large number of trades and occupations : the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour, both with provincial 
or regional and local branches. A third national organisation, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress (I.N.T.U.C.) was formed in 
1947, and a draft constitution of this new body was approved at a 
Conference held in New Delhi on 3-4 May 1947.8 





* See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 102. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 276. 

* For some background information on the Indian trade union movement, see Preparatory 
Asiatic Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi, 1947, 
Report II: Labour Policy in General including the Enforcement of Labour Measures (1.L.0., 
New Delhi, 1947). 
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It was announced that 200 unions with a total membership of 575,000 were 
represented at the Conference.! A provisional Committee was elected with Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee as President and Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai as Secretary. 
One of the outstanding features of the constitution of the newly formed body 
is that each affiliated organisation must offer to submit to arbitration every indus- 
trial dispute in which a settlement is not reached by negotiation, and must not 
sanction or support a strike till other means of settlement have been exhausted. 
Among the declared objects of the new organisation are: to eliminate progres- 
sively social, political and economic exploitation and inequality, the profit motive, 
and anti-social concentration of power in any form; to place industry under 
State ownership or control ; to ensure full employment ; to secure the increasing 
association of workers in the administration and control of industry ; and to 
promote the civic and political interests of workers. The I.N.T.U.C. proposes 
to form nation-wide organisations of all categories of workers in each industry, 
and to assist in the formation of trade unions.* 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The biennial Congress of the Australian Council of Trade Unions * 
was held in Melbourne during the first week of September 1947 
and was attended by delegates from affiliated unions in five of the 
six States of the Commonwealth, representing nearly a million 


workers. 
The following are the main features of the most important 


decisions taken by the Congress. 


Nationalisation. 


The Congress expressed satisfaction with regard to the decision of the Govern- 
ment to nationalise the banking system. The section of the motion dealing with 
the steel and coal industries stated : “In view of the paramount importance of 
steel and coal in the economic life and welfare of the Australian people, and the 
great power wielded by monopolies, Congress directs the Federal Government 
to co-operate with the State Governments to nationalise the coal and steel 


industries.” 


Housing. 

Congress urged the introduction by the Commonwealth Government of building 
controls in order to prevent the use of materials and labour “ on unessential and 
luxury buildings”, and also called for the setting up of a central authority to 
ensure the building of 80,000 homes annually. 


Modification of Constitution of A.C.T.U. 


After a lengthy debate the constitution of the A.C.T.U. was modified so as 
to make it unnecessary for State Trade and Labour Councils to endorse Congress 
decisions in order to make them effective. 


1A meeting of the Provisional Executive Committee of the I.N.T.U.C. was held in New 
Delhi on 15 June 1947. In his report on the work done by the I.N.T.U.C. since its inauguration, 
Mr. K. K. Desai, the General Secretary, pointed out that the progress of affiliation to the new 
body “ had not been so speedy and satisfactory as was expected ”. Up to the present only 35 unions 
with a membership of 157,000 had joined the new body. Of these, 9 unions with an aggregate 
membership of 58,700 were from Gujarat, 8 unions with a membership of 42,000 were from 
Bombay city, 7 unions with a membership of 20,000 were from Central India, 5 with a member- 
ship of 22,000 were from Bengal and 6 unions with 15,000 members from Baroda (Report of Pro- 
ceedings of the Provisional Executive Committee of the 1.N.T.U.C.) 

® Proceedings of the Inaugural Conference of the I1.N.T.U.C., 3-4 May 1947, New Delhi. 

* The title of the Council was formerly “ Australasian Council of Trade Unions ”. 
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Strikes. 

With regard to strikes, Congress decided that striking unions must in future 
notify the executive of the A.C.T.U. of any impending dispute likely to extend 
over the borders of another State. Hitherto unions had extended disputes to 
other States without notifying the A.C.T.U. which, under its constitution, was 
then powerless to act. 


Industrial Diseases. 

In order to protect workers against industrial diseases it was decided to urge 
the Commonwealth Government to introduce legislation compelling employers 
to provide modern health amenities and allowances to workers under treatment. 


Education. 

Congress decided first to request the Commonwealth Government to allot 
£100,000,000 to the State Governments to supplement education expenditure 
and secondly to ask the World Federation of Trade Unions that as a first objective 
“a plan be formed to make all people literate and to rehabilitate educationally 
the countries devastated by the second World War ”. 


Far Eastern Conference. 

The A.C.T.U. will seek from the W.F.T.U. approval for the organisation of 
a Far Eastern Trade Union Conference to include countries of the mainland of 
Asia, Indonesia, Australasia and the Philippines. The setting up of a Far Eastern 
Bureau of the W.F.T.U. was also supported by Congress. ! 


Maximum Weights. 
A permanent committee will be set up by the A.C.T.U. to determine the 
maximum weights to be handled by workers. 


Greece. 
With regard to Greece, action by the Governments through the United Nations 
“to end the foreign support for the present reactionary Government in Greece ” 


was called for. 
Mr. Percy J. Clarey was re-elected President of the A.C.T.U. 





1 Australian Trade Union News Letter (London), 6 Oet. 1947. 





STATISTICS 


Wages and Hours of Work 


Statistics of the general level of wages and hours of work in industry 
are given below. 

The tables on wages group together the most comparable data 
in two sections, namely: 

(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 

(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: 

(a) Hours actually worked per worker ; 

(6) Pereentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 

Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 
(tables XI and XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these sta- 
tistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review : “ Statistics 
Explanatory Notes”, pp. 157-167. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “figures do not exist”. 

The sign ... signifies : “figures not yet received”. 

The sign * signifies : “provisional figures”. 

The sign — signifies : “figures are nil or negligible”. 

The sign ° signifies : ‘covering men only ”’. 

The sign * signifies : “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ° signifies : “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type ‘:' indices (100) of the base year 1937. 
Figures in italics :' index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 






































































































































re 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union of . Argentina Mexico || China 
South Canada Gaited | (Whole |(Buenos| (Federal ||(Shang-| Japan*| Peles- 
Africa country)| Aires) | District) || hai) tine 
Dates Mines Mines, , Ind., 
ind., ||Industries} ind., | Industries — transp.,| Industri —_ — > 
tr., com. transp. * lcom., serv. ries 
M. M. W. M. W. M.W. | M. W.| M.W. | M.W. || M. W. | M. W. | MW. 
Rates ||Earnings| Rates | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings|| Rates | Earnings | Rates 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Pesos Sh. $ 
1929 : 56.6 . ° 
1931 51.5 0.057 
1933 44.2 0.058 
1935 55.0 ‘ 0.053 
1936 55.6 0.33 0.055 
1937 62.4 0.36 0.050 
1938 62.7 ° 0.40 0.051 
1939 63.3 ‘ 0.60 0.060 
1940 66.1 ‘ 0.63 0.070 
1941 72.9 ts 0.72 0.122 
1942 85.3 ° 0.73 eas 
1943 = 96.1 . eee 
1944 70.4 101.9 
1945 69.4 102.3 
1946 70.0 108.4 
1946 : Sept. 71.4 112.6 
ec. 76.3 114.8 | 
1947 : Mar. 17.6 118.0 } 
June 80.8 122.6 
Sept. 83.4 . 125.1 . ‘ ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 100 103 91 104 é 5 108 81 
1931 97 100 83 ‘ 90 : 114 . 82 
1933 94 88 71 91 ° 116 92 91 
1935 98 91 88 . 94 ‘ 106 95 108 
1936 100 93 89 ° 97 92 110 95 103 
1937 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 103 100 ‘ 99 111 102 109 97 
1939 102 103 101 . 104 167 120 108* 93 
1940 103* 107 106 e 105 175 140 she 92 
1941 wee 117 117 ° 109 200 244 one 107 
1942 127 137 . 118 203 eee ° 129 
1943 . 138 154 100 122 ase ae 
1944 101 143 163 109 eee ae 
1945 100 147 164 126 nde 
1946 101 160 174 161 
1946 : Sept. 103 180 151 
Dec. 110 184 282 , 
1947 : Mar. 112 189 175 . 
June 116 196 217 ° 
Sept. 120 ° 200 oss ° ‘ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 90 85 76 e 96 . ° 
1931 93 93 78 96 124 > 
1933 98 94 73 ‘ 102 148 105 
1935 101 96 92 e 105 . 133 101 
1936 102 96 92 ‘ 99 (108) 130 99 
1937 100 100 100 n 100 (100) 100 100 
1938 97 102 102 ‘ 100 (98) 79 101 
1939 98 103 105 ; 103 (144) 70 94 
1940 96* 103 109 ° 103 (150) 39 eee 
1941 oe 106 114 ‘ 103 (165) ane 
1942 110 121 ° 106 (145) 
1943 ; 118 128 (100) 108 | wii | 
1944 102° 121 134 (109) ooo (Ct ome | 
1945 100 120 131 (105) | 
1946 98 | 131 128 (114) | 
1946 : Sept. 97 127 | (107) | | 
ec. 103 123 (191) 
1947 : Mar. 102 124 (112) | 
June 102 128 (132) 
Sept. 101 126 ae ‘ 
Persons | 
covered ‘ 736 186 7119 000 ° . 63 900 || 75 000*| 1 563 et . | 























1 Nov. and Dec. 


* Mar. 


Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 


Canada. Monthly 


figures : a week ending on the first of the following month. 


* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked 
we day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. 
three quarters. 


® First 


United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures a week nearest 
to the 15th of the month. 
China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, av 


erages. 
Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures : averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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—— 
EvuROPE 
Germany Belgium 
Date Mines®, industries, transport® Mines, industries, transport 
» We 
M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. unsk. | M. WwW. | M. W. |M. W. sk. é ab | M. W. 
Rates Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. | 
1 | 
1929 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
1931 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
1933 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 
1935 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
1938 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
1939 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 | 
1940 79.2 62.9 44.1 68.2 83.9 | 
1941 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 
1942 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 aie 
1943 80.9 64.1 44.7 69.6 
1944 at st ae 
1945 
1946 : Sept. 
Dec. > 
1947: Mar. > 
June son a : ai 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 129 127 121 126 127 102 98 101 
1931 124 123 118 122 114 99 96 100 
1933 100 100 100 100 93 89 85 89 
1934 100 100 100 100 95 85 81 85 
1935 100 100 100 100 96 ss 81 82 
1936 100 100 100 100 98 89 89 90 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 101 100 103 106 105 105 
1939 101 101 101 101 106 107 105 106 
1940 101 101 102 101 110 114 112 113 
1941 102 102 102 102 114 121 122 121 
1942 103 103 103 103 one 125 127 126 
1943 103 103 103 103 127 129 129 
1944 owe ase oe eee 129° 127* 129° 
1946 : Sept. 
Dec. 
1947: Mar. a 
June pom —_ one -_ _ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 105 103 99 103 103 93 90 93 
1931 114 113 108 112 105 98 95 99 
1933 106 106 106 106 98 99 95 99 
1934 103 103 103 103 98 98 94 98 
1935 101 102 102 102 98 94 93 94 
1936 100 100 101 100 98 97 97 98 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 103 
1939 100 100 100 100 105 106 104 105 
1940 97 97 98 97 106 one “ one 
1941 96 96 96 96 108 
1942 94 94 94 94 sie 
1943 93 93 93 93 
1945 
1946: Sept 
Dec. | 
1947: Mar. | | 
June 
Persons covered ° . . 





? From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.0. based on money wages published for 1938 to which 
the index numbers were ‘applied. * Mar. 
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Europe (cont.) 





Bulgaria Denmark Finland 
. Mi ind i 
- Industries Industries, transport®, etc. a, 


M. | W. | M.W. | M.sk. |M.unsk.| W. | M. W. M. | Ww. | 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 














Money wages 





Leva Ore 


153 
155 
153 
154 
155 





174 


1946 : Sept. ° . . 177 

ec. ons sind sa 179 
1947: Mar. ‘a 
June 





























: 1937= 100) 





128" 132° 135° 
135° 137° 140° 
144° 150° 148° 
151° 159 159° 
162 168" 176 
181 186 198 


184 189 201 
188 191 203 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 





101 97 98 
113 109 110 
109 108 109 
106 106 107 
103 102 104 
102 101 102 
100 100 100 
103 103 105 . 
1939 105" 106° 105 100 
1940 93" 94° 95 sion 
1941 85" 87" 90r _ 
1942 86" 88t 90" 105 
1943 91° 95" 93° k 109 
1944 94° 100° 99°F 118 
1945 100 104 109 150 
1946 112 115 123 126 152 


1946 : Sept. ° ‘ ° 115 118 126 123 148 
‘ eee 116 118 126 132 155 











ec. 

1947: Mar. 
June _— a von a a wie sea _ eee 
Persons cov. 4716 2 042 6 758 64 174 78 613 40 841 183 628 | 58 800 35 000 


















































“Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec. from 1934 onwards, averages 
of the figures for Jan. and July. : 

Denmark. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month @ 
question. 

Finland. Annual figures: averages of quarterly fi ures , 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 








France Great Britain and Northern Ireland 





’ Metals 
Industries, etc. and ~ elaee, Mines, industries, 
indus- b> OFERED. transport, commerce 


Paris | Other towns tries toons ex, 


chiefly skilled |<nieny sk. chicly sk. M. W. M. | Ww. | M. W. 
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1946: Sept. 


Dec. 
1947: Mar. 
June 


167 


170 
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1937 = 100) 





1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Sept. 
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ec. 
1947: Mar. 
June 


91 
99 
101 
101 


124* 142° 128* 
129" 148" 133" 
129° 150" 134° 
127 131° 151* 142° 


129 135** 158" 147* 
129 . , . 
129 141° 167° 154° 
131 : ° ° 
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__} Series calculated by the LL.O. : weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * New index 
with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O to old series. * Sept. : 175. « Index numbers of rates 


per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the normal weekly h 
practically stable during the period considered. * Oct. * July. * Average for Jan. and July. 


for Jan. and Oct. 


ours having remained 
* Average 


* April. 


France. Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Ministry of Labour series). From 1939, annual figures: averages; 


nd of the month. 
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2 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. 
* Including juveniles. * Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change 
in normal hours. * Sept. 7 Mar. * Prior to 1946, excluding paper industry. * Sept. : 175*. 

_- Earnings : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Rates: annual figures: averages of Mar. 
and Sept. 

Netherlands. Earnings: annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-vear ending with 
the month in question. Rates: annual figures: 1933-1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, 
averages of 12 months. 











| Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy | Norway Netherlands Poland 
Date Setus- Indus- | Mines, | Mines, | Mines, | Mines, 
tutes Industries tries, | indus- | indus- | indus- | indus- 
etc. tries* tries tries tries 
M.W.| M. | W. |M.W.*| M.W.| M. Ww. M. M. M. | M.W. 
Earnings Earnings Rates* |Earnings|Earnings|Earnings| Rates |Earnings| 
Money wages 
Peng6 | s. d.|s. d.|s. d. Lire Kr. Zl. 
1929 0.57 ; . . ‘ 2.09 - . ° 1.01 
1931 0.55 ° ° ° P 1.95 e ° ° 0.93 
1933 0.48 ° ° P . 1.86 ‘ ° ° 0.78 
1934 0.46 . > ‘ J 1.80 . ° ° 0.74 
1935 0.44 ° ° ‘ 1.77 1.42 ° ° 0.72 
1936 0.45 ° ° - 1.88 1.46 0.71 
1937 0.46 |1 3.240 7.9% 0 11.4 2.11 1.57 0.74 
1938 0.49 1 3.3/;0 8.2/ 0 11.9 2.26 1.73 0.78 
1939 0.533 |1 3.6/0 85/1 O11 2.47 1.76 ° 0.79" 
1940 0.567 |}1 42;);0 9.0/1 0.6 2.86 1.90 ° . 
1941 0.677 |1 45/)0 9.2/1 09 3.01 1.96 ° ‘ 
1942 die 1 5.2/0 9.3/1 1.5 3.25 1.99 . 
1943 1 62;0103/1 2.6 3.437 2.03 
1944 —_ 1 74;);011.1/)1 3.6 . -_ 2.05 
1945 onhi — we owe . ase __ 2.45 
1946 wie ave ase ine . eins 2.52 ° ° 
1946 : Sept. A . ‘i ‘ ‘ a 2.54 : ; | 
Dec. ‘ . ° ° . nee 2.67 ° 
1947: Mar. ° eae 
June ‘ ° oni ees 7 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 124 ° ° ‘ " 99 ° 122 116 136 
1931 120 ° ° ° ° 92 é 121 116 126 
1933 104 . é ° . 88 " 108 105 105 
1934 100 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 85 ° 105 101 100 
1935 96 ° . P . 84 90 101 100 97 
1936 98 ° ° ‘ ‘ 89 93 98 98 96 
1937 100 100* 100¢ 100¢ ‘ 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 107 101 104 104 . 107 110 104 103 105 
1939 1153 103 108 106 100° 117 112 106 104 107’ 
1940 122? 107 114 111 106 136 121 113 108 . 
1941 146* 109 116 113 109 143 125 119 111 
1942 — 113 118 118 109 154 127 128 112 
1943 ove 120 130 128 117 163’ 129 134 112 
1944 ~ 128 141 137 123 oo 131 140 113 
1945 sma ees ote ete 125 ane __ 156 163 135 
1946 in ine — ose 131 ii 181 194 168 
1946 : Sept. ‘ ‘ . ‘ 132 ois 183 r 170 
Dec. . ° ° ° ° aes 192 194 170 
1947: Mar. ° ° ° ° 145 om eos Pe 171 
June . ° . ‘ > —_ oe oni 172° 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 (108) . : . 90 . (99 (95) 84 
1931 (122) ° ° ° ° 96 ° (110 (106) 94 
1933 (118) . 101 ° (106 (103) 97 
1934 (115) ‘ 102 e (103 (99) 99 
1935 (108) . 99 99 (102 (101) 101 
1936 (104) ° 93 100 (102 (102) 103 
1937 (100) 100 100¢ 100* ‘ 100 100 (100 (100) 100 
1938 (106 99 102 103 P 99 107 (103 (102) 107 
1939 (116)? 98 103 101 100* 104 107 (104 (102) 109° 
1940 (113)? 88 94 92 91 103 99 (100 (96) 
1941 (115)* 82 88 85 84 94 87 (94 (88) 
1942 alas 77 80 80 78 88 84 (94 (82) 
1943 72 79 77 73 ao 83 (94) (79) 
1944 74 81 79 72 83 (96) (77) 
1945 74 98 
1946 78 110 
1946: Sept. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 79 sis 111 eee oes ° 
Dec. . . . . “ is 115 ; on . 
1947: Mar. ° ‘ . ‘ 85 ee enn een eos : 
June . . . . . siaen — ° on 5 
Persons covered || 417 000 ane oan 76 744° sii 1 526 636 ° 94 000 | 350 000| 813 843 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


































































1 Earni 
enquiry. *y 
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injured or killed in industrial accidents. 
ct. 


Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 
—-e 
Date a ee Se ” Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
M. sk. M. 2 3 M. M. semi- ° 
M. | Ww. | M. W. semisk.’| unsk,* | Ww. | M. W. | sk.* sk., unsk.* | Ww. 
Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. | Frs | Frs. 
1929 1.25 0.74 1.12 1.48 1.14 0.77 . 
1931 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.51 1.16 0.78 
1933 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.43 1.09 0.72 | 
1934 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.39 1.07 0.71 
1935 1.24 0.74 1.11 1.36 1.05 0.70 
1936 1.25 0.75 1.12 1.33 1.03 0.69 
1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 
1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 1.37 1.06 0.72 . . ; 
1939 1.43 0.84 1.28 1.37 1.07 0.72 1.55* 1.18* 0.75* 
1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.41 1.10 0.74 ° . F 
1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.51 1.21 0.80 A . a 
1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.65 1.36 0.90 1.91* 1.51¢ 0.97* 
1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.78 1.49 0.99 2.03¢ 1.63¢ 1.05* 
1944 1.89 1.19 1.72 1.88 1.60 1.06 2.14* 1.73¢ 1.16* 
1945 1.98 | 1.27 | 1.80" 1.99 1.69 1.14 2.26 1.85¢ 1.29* 
1946 2.14 | 1.38 |; 1.95 2.19 1.87 1.32 2°47¢ 2.04¢ 1.45¢ 
! 
1946: Sept. | j P ° . 
Dec. | j 2.24 1.94 1.36 
1947: Mar. ‘ | ° . ° 
June | . | ost nas ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 97 96 97 112 109 112 111 
1931 100 97 100 114 110 113 113 
1933 95 95 95 108 104 104 106 
1934 95 95 95 105 102 103 104 
1935 96 96 97 103 100 101 101 
1936 97 97 97 101 98 100 100 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ‘ ‘ é 
1938 106 104 106 104 101 104 103 : . 7 
1939 111 109 111 104 102 104 103 100° 100° 100° 
1940 119 121 120 107 105 107 106 . ° . 
1941 127 131 129 114 115 116 115 . . » 
1942 139 142 140 125 130 130 128 1244 128 129 
1943 144 148 146 135 142 143 139 131* 138* 141* 
1944 147 155 150 142 152 154 148 138* 147 155¢ 
1945 1535 165 157 151 161 165 157 146* 157 173¢ 
1946 166 179 170 166 178 191 174 160¢ 1734 194 
1946 : Sept. ‘ . P ‘ ‘ 
Dec. ‘ 170 185 197 180 
1947: Mar. . ° ° ° ° 
June ‘ . on ont ene oon 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 92 91 92 95 92 95 94 
1931 102 99 102 104 101 103 102 
1933 99 99 99 113 108 109 110 
1934 99 99 99 111 108 109 109 
1935 99 99 100 110 107 108 108 
1936 99 100 100 106 103 105 104 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 . ; 
1938 103 101 103 104 101 104 102 : ‘ 
1939 106 104 107 103 100 103 102 100° 100° 100° 
1940 102 104 103 96 95 96 96 a i . 
1941 95 98 96 90 90 91 90 ° » . 
1942 95 97 96 88 92 92 90 86* 89* 90* 
1943 97 100 99 91 95 97 93 88¢ 92¢ 944 
1944 98 103 100 94 100 101 97 g1* 974 1024 
1945 103 110 105 99 105 108 103 964 103¢ 114* 
1946 110 119 113 109 117 126 115 103¢ 112¢ 125¢ 
1946 : Sept. a ° . ° 
ec. 111 120 128 117 
1947: Mar. : ‘ % . 
June ‘ 5 . on oes seo - . . ° 
Persons covered || 468 900"| 90 600"| 592000") 40 987" | 42 397" | 12 742"| 96 126"| 121 230"| 146 250"/113 855° 
of persons * Earnings according to annual October 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 

Evrors (concli.) 

Czechoslovakia * Australia 


‘ Mines®, industries, 
Industries transport?®, etc. 


w. M. Ww. M. W.* 

















Rates Rates 





Money wages 
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numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 


104 112 
100 














i i el el el i 


1945 
1946 141 
1946: Sept. 140 
Dec. 147 

1947: Mar. 148 
June 149 151 

Sept. ees eos ne 

















real wages 1937 = 100) 





1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 ° 
1939 (100)* 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 














1946: Sept. 
ec. 

1947 : Mar. 
June 

Sept. 


Pers. covered ? : ‘ A 187 000 187 000 


















































1 From 1929 to 1938, Prague only. * Mar. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted average 
ef the rates for men and women. 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 










































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





































































































1946 : Sept. 
D 


ec. 
1947: Mar. 

June 
Sept. 





AMERICA 
United | enene 
Canada Whole | Buenos| Chile Colombia (Bogata) Mexico | Uruguay 
States 
country} Aires 
Date Mi, ind., Ind., wt 
—— Indus- | yi,, ind. = Ind. Industries, services 9 Ind. 
serv. serv. = 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | W. | M.W. | M.W./| M. W. 
Weekly | Weekly | Mthly. | Mthly. | Daily Daily Weekly | Mthly. 
——— Money wages 
a's > $ $ Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
: 9.91 ’ 141.87 ; 
' 8.31 1931 20.87 ‘ 120.87 ; 
: 8.35 1933 16.73 ' 119.89 . 
: 8.71 1935 20.13 ; 118.90 : 7 : s 
4 10.99 1936 21.78 : 122.57 ‘ : . : 38.36 
2 2.23 1937 24.05 104.4* | 126.63 12.60 ¢ ° . ° 
3.56 1938 22.30 104.6 125.28 14.35 1.65* 0.80¢ 1.41* ° 41.62 
2 4.12 1939 23.86 106.8 128.61 16.61 1.80 0.88 1.49 26.92 41.55 
2 5.02 1940 ‘ 25.20 106.0* | 132.70 20.20 1.75 0.95 1.49 27.41 42.08 
2 6.14 1941 26.16' 29.58 109.7 136.70 24.98 1.77 0.97 1.51 32.07 44.69 
2 7.40 1942 28.56 36.65 117.1 148.58 32.67 1.81 0.99 1.56 32.78 46.83 
2 8.15 1943 30.78 43.14 124.7" | 157.84 36.33 2.04 1.03 1.73 ose 52.20 
2 8.42 1944 31.84 46.08 135.2 170.36 43.30 2.34 1.37 2.09 55.23 
2 11.11 1945 31.99 44.39 148.1" | 192.31 48.98 2.60 1.49 2.32 61.24 
3 0.54 1946 32.38 43.74 184.5 243.00 | 56.51 2.96 1.60 2.66 a 
| e 1946: Sept 33.15 45.39 175.6* 61.83 2.94 1.54 2.62 ‘ 
: Dec 32.64 46.96 328.8" 64.46 3.30 1.69 2.96 on 
a 1947: Mar. 35.73 47.72 204.9 one one eee ose . 
> «= June 36.15 | 49.33 | 264.6 ee ‘ ; 
—— Sept 37.37 | 50.42 si : 80.18 ‘ “ie 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
89 
84 
77 
78 
79 
88 
100 
105 
107 
111 
115 
120 
123 
124 
134 | 
139 



















































1929 






































1931 82 é 102 ° . 
1933 77 . 106 . . 
1935 88 ° 105 . ‘ . 
1936 94 99 ‘ ‘ . 
1937 100 100 100 100) ‘ ‘ ; 
1938 94 (101) 100 109) 100¢ 100¢ 100¢ . 
1939 . 102 (102) 101 125) 106 102 103 100 
1940 ° 107 (99) 102 134) 107 114 106 101 
1941 100° 120 (99) 102 144) 109 118 109 114 
1942 103 134 (100) 105 150) 103 111 104 101 
1943 110 149 (106) 110 144) 100 99 99 —_ 
1944 113 157 (115) 119 153) 95 110 100 
1945 113 148 (105) 113 159) 95 107 99 
1946 111 134 | (111) 121 (159) 99 105 104 
1946: Sept. 111 133 (106) (162) 98 100 102 
Dec. 109 131 (189) (156) 103 104 108 
1947: Mar. 116 130 (111) coe ese eee eee 
June 113 134 (137) ose ose ove 
Sept. 111 131 on (160) oan 
Persons covered 1868314" | 7119000 | 617 000 22 814 13 000 








100 
106 
101 

98 
104 
106 
113 
116 
112 


44 000 








Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month.} 
United States. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
Colombia. Annual figures: averages. 
Mezico. Annual figures: Oct. 


Uruguay. Annual figures: averages. 


. ties ee-Bes. * Mar. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages paid in 1937" 
y-Dec. 









STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
ASIA EuROPE 


Japan — Germany Bulgaria 











. . . Agr. 
Imperial Cabinet series Ind. ra “ Mines, 
transp., industries 


Industries com. 
| w. |IMw.|Mw.iiuew.| wm | w. | ww. 
Daily Daily* || Weekly*® Daily 
Money wages 
Yen Yen Mils RM. y Leva 


0.99 2.06 . 
0.82 1.87 ° 27.73 
0.74 1.88 . 

0.73 1.89 ° 
0.73 1.88 ° 24.04 
0.74 1.90 ° 

0.78 1.96 ° 
0.85 2.06 27.82 
0.88* 2.00 29.27 
1.05 eee 


























1.32 
1.88 
ja ' : 2.88? 
6 737.15* | 2331.65*| 23. 10.36" 


1946: Sept. || 7 014.24 | 2773.75 . 12.52* 
Dec. 8 725.56 | 3528.15 
1947: Mar. |/14 302.67 | 5 409.00 
June |/35 230.11 [11 974.57 
Sept. |49 124.56 |20 996.28 


Index nu ges (Base: 














1929 

1931 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 e 

100° 
180 
226 
439 
1 018 
2 082 
4 823 
16 808 
one 53 025 
797 296* | 296 270* 1 321° 
1946: Sept. |} 830 081 352 446 1 597" 

Dec. |/1 032 611 448 304 2 166 
1947: Mar. |/1692631°| 672 864° 2 7764 
June |4 169 261 |1489 602 3 921 
Sept. |[5 813581 |2611 876 ese eee on on 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937=10 

















1929 x ; : : ‘ 
1931 : 118 115 
5 118 110 
111 107 
103 
101 
100 , 
98 100 
89? 107 
93 
83 
83 
114 
me 134 
nee aa a saa 148" 
152* a < wii 168" 

















1946 : Sept. 143 ae. ae wi 176 
Dec. 156 aad ink am 175* 
1947: Mar. 122 ais ae _ 167 
June 137 é ~~ “a ons 174 
Sept. 12% ‘ ] ese ~ ove eee ° . . = 
Persons covered| ‘ | 10576 | 515 025 | 1563601 54 000 || 16.393 700 | 30 018 | 32 090 | 62 108 


1 Jan.-June. * First three quarters. * Dec. ‘* Not strictly comparable with figures prior to Jan. 1947, 
due to change in sampling method. ‘* Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, i ical extracting 
industry ; subsequently, including building, transport ‘and Government undertakings. el Wage earners an 
salaried employees. "Jan. ‘* Insurance statistics (invalidity). °* Jan. 

alestine. Annual figures: averages of four quarters. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. 










































































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland Hungary Ireland Italy 


Mi.*, ind., transp.*, com. Ind. Industries 
mM. | Ww. |M.W.*| M.W. ‘ w. |M.w.t| M.W.| M. Ww. 
Weekly Daily Weekly Mthly. 
Money wages 


s. d.| Pengé » «& »p & » @ Lire 


5.15 ° . ° ° 
5.02 ° . . ° 363 
4.13 ° ° ° ° 324 
4.03 ° . ° ° 310 
3.89 ° ° ° 281 
3.90 . . . ° 295 
3.97 ‘ 345 
4.27 358 
4.384 396 


4.795 478 
ove 513 


540 





Ind., etc. 














> Gm DO COCO 


1946 ; 120 
1946: Sept. 7 120 9? 
Dec. 


1947: Mar. : 123 5*| 67 , ; 
June ‘ . ‘ 





























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 








130 
126 
104 


100° 100° 100° 
129 120 130 
144 135 142 
161 167 160 
176 191 176 
180 198 182 
176 194 180 
175 201 190 


1946 : Sept. 175* 201" 190* 





Dec. ° ‘ . . 
1947: Mar. 179° 2078 194° 
June ° ° . ‘ 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 





113) 
122) 
118) 
117) 
Z 110) 
‘ 105) 
s 100) 
100° 107) 
: 111)¢ 
108 112)* 
106 112 ae 
129 123 
150 138 
152 140 
149 138 
154 146 





154° 146° 


1 526 636 


159° | 149° 






































Persons covered ; = 5 75000" | 289 000 ‘a i 76 744° 











* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. 
Including juveniles. * Including the Northern territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding the Eastern 
territories and Transylvania. * Sept. 7 Mar. ®* April. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Annual res: July, except 1938 and 1946: Oct. 
Ireland. First series : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Second series : annual figures: averages 


of Mar. and Sept. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
EvuROPE (cont.) 








——" Poland —" Sweden Switzerland 


Mi.,ind., Ind., 


transp., (some 
com., agr. oc., Mines®, ind., Ind., some transp., 


local transp., transp., com. com., etc. 
auth. com.) 
M. sk. 


M. 
M. W. .|Mow.| M. | w. | Mt. W. |emni sik.| unsk. | Ww. (a. W: 
Daily Mthly. Weekly | Daily 


Money wages 
Kr. 


59.63 
57.41 























1946 : Sept. 
D 


ec. 
1947: Mar. 
June 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 


1929 119 ° 152 97 
1931 120 ° 93 


1933 111 89 
107 91 
103 94 
101 97 
100 100 
101 eee 105 
101 eee 109 
105 esp 117 
113 a ove 125 
121 ase eee 135 
131 + ove 142 
ose see nse 147 
153 
164 

















: 1937=100) 


100 
109 








111 
113 
111 
107 
100 








1946: Sept. 


Dec. 

1947: Mar. 
June ° ° ° eee _ ‘ “ a oan ei } 

Persons covered ° 1 505 000 i 468 900"| 90 600°|592000", 8 006"; 7850°| 1 513° | 17 369 


1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earning 
for men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Roumania. Annual figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages ; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures : ex od ; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are 

to n 


longer strictly comp 















































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


——— U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
[Agr., ind., ,——" & Ind., 
some —— . lovenia some 
" tri 
transp., Mi., industries Mi.. ind., | **@™SP- 
com., etc. tr., com. com. 


M. W. M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Daily Daily | Mthly. Mthly. Daily * 
Money wages 
Rbls. Rbls. Dinars Dinars 
3.07 77.06 ° 26.32 
3.55 82.59 1143 26.56 
4.11 96.10 1137 26.19 
5.18 126.08 988 23.22 
5.94 147.30 899 22.24 
7.55 186.75 890 21.65 
9.23 225.58 909 21.68 
10.15 242.46 950 22.71 
ont ose 973 23.64 
24.24 
27.77° 











Industries 











= 
3\< 
a 
“4 








a 
-% 
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“ 
SUNK ON AK KP OWF ADS 


ne 


so 
Vooor GxA@PeKooeuvca: 


BSOBDOCUAAOCKKABNWAD? 


'_- 
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1946: Sept. 
Dec. 

1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 











5 























Sept. 








1929 
1930 














1946: Sept. ae 
Dec. 100 
1947 : Mar. 102 
June 111 
Sept. " 






































| Persons covered ||1 363 341 6 722 000 ae 707 435 70 000 30 000 100 000 
‘ Insurance statistics (sickness). Figures since Nov. 1947, not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to 

. *Jan.-July. * First two quarters. ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). * Jan.-Nov. 

gures : averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia- 





Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings : annual figures : Dec. of each year. Daily earnings : annual figures : averages. 
. ( Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 








STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN 





INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker” 


























































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA Evuropg 
: Argentina aa = 
Egypt || Canada‘ — (Buenos | Mexico |} Japan ome Finland | France 
Aires) 
Date ss Ind., s 
ne Ind.° Ind.* transp., Gi Ind.* Ind.” Ind.* Ind.* 
com. 
~~ ‘Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week! week week week week’ day* week™ | fortnight | week'* 
Number of hours 
1929 ae ; 44.2 49.09 ‘ (9.83)* || 46.0 88.7 goa 
1930 ° ji 42.1 48.46 : “ 44.2 86.4 48.0 
1931 . . 40.5 48.12 e . 42.5 83.2 46.7 
1932 . 48.9 38.3 47.60 9.637 41.5 86.3 43.7 
1933 ° 48.7 38.1 47.41 ° 9.95 43.0 87.3 45.3 
1934 ‘ 49.2 34.6 45.76 ° 9.83 44.6 88.9 44.7 
1935 - 48.7 36.6 45.49 . 9.85 44.5 89.6 44.5 
1936 . 48.7 39.2 45.49 ° 9.85 45.5 89.2 45.7 
1937 ° 48.8 38.6 45.49 ‘ 9.91 46.1 89.9 40.2 
1938 \ 46.7 35.6 45.49 . 9.947¢ 46.5 91.7 38.8 
1939 47.2 37.7 44.50 45.16 9.46" 47.635 90.1 40.9 
1940 50.1 38.1 45.25 43.60 47.6 89.6 35.617 
1941 ‘ 50.6" 40.6 45.05 44.79 10.30 49.1 88.3 38.0 
1942 55.0* 50.2 42.9 45.05 45.01 10.37 48.7 90.1 41.3 
1943 51.5 48.8 44.9 46.31 45.84 10.44 49.1 91.3 44.9 
1944 50.5 on 45.2 46.34 ° 10.88 48.3 91.2 43.1 
1945 50.5 44.3¢ 43.4 46.68 10.891" 89.8 42.5 
1946 eee 42.7 40.4 eee . 88.5 43.5 
1946 : Mar. 51.0° 44.4 40.7 ° ° ° a 90.0 43.5 
June ° 42.4 40.0 ° ° ° one 89.6 43.9 
Sept. a 42.9 40.3 ° " e . 84.7 441 
Dec. ° 38.1 40.9 ° ° é i 89.7 43.8 
1947: Mar. 43.2 40.4 ° ° 91.0 44.8 
June 42.0 40.2 . 89.4 45.3 
Sept. 43.0 40.3 . ° 4 84.8 om 
Index numbers (1937= 100) 
1929 ‘ i 114.5 107.9 ° (99.2)* 99.9 98.7 ° 
1930 . hs 109.1 106.5 ° . 96.0 96.1 119.4 
1931 ° e 104.9 105.8 ° . 92.2 92.5 116.2 
1932 . 100.2 99.2 104.6 ° 97.2%° 90.0 96.0 108.7 
1933 ° 99.8 98.7 104.2 ° 100.4 93.2 97.1 112.7 
1934 ° 100.8 89.6 100.6 ° 99.2 96.7 98.9 111.2 
1935 ‘ 99.8 94.8 100.0 ° 99.4 96.5 99.7 110.7 
1936 ° 99.8 101.6 100.0 e 99.4 98.8 99.2 113.7 
1937 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 ° 95.7 92.2 100.0 ° 100.3°° || 100.975 102.0 96.5 
1939 ° 96.7 97.7 97.8 100.0 95.5" || 103.3 100.2 101.7" 
1940 ° 102.7 98.7 99.5 96.5 ‘ 103.3 99.7 | 88.6" 
1941 . 103.7" | 105.2 99.0 99.2 103.9 106.6 98.2 94.5 
1942 100.0 102.9" | 111.1 99.0 99.7 104.6 105.7 100.2 102.7 
1943 93.6 100.0 116.3 101.8 101.5 105.3 106.6 101.6 111.7 
1944 91.8 ||... 117.1 101.9 oe 109.8 104.8 101.4 107.2 
1945 91.8 100.0" | 112.4 102.6 ee 109.9%* ont 99.9 105.7 
1946 ate 96.4 104.7 «ee * 95.4 108.2 
1946 : Mar. 92.78 100.2 105.4 . : 100.1 108.2 
June e 95.7 103.6 ° ° 99.7 109.2 
Sept. - 96.8 104.4 ° i . 94.2 109.7 
Dec. ° 86.0 106.0 ° 99.8 109.0 
1947: Mar. 97.5 104.7 - ° ° . 101.2 111.4 
June 94.8 104.1 . . ° ia 97.4 112.7 
Sept. 97.1 104.4 ‘ ° . 94.3 ons 
Persons cov. 12 514*/ 
(thousands) 104 735 7999 ‘ 1 564 3 500* 84 2 200 



















* Annual 


holidays, etc. 






” Dec. 





1942: month o 
averages. ’ Annual figures: (ct. 
Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. 


est employment. 


* Excluding building. 
* After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. 
1° From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 
1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated ; 
and from 1941, Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. 

cluding building ; from 1939, including mining. 
** Since 1939, annual figures : Mar. 


" Jan.-N 


ov. ™ Territory before 1938. 


open: averages for Jan. and July.* July. Jan. ¢ Excluding overtime. Yearly figures up to 
high * Statistics of establishments; yearly figures 


* I.L.0. estimates based on 


8 Up to 1936, ex 


‘4 Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, 


} %* From 1930 to 1941, monthly figures : ist of the 
ae figures, since 1941, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. 
an.-Mar 


1946 


1947 











38.8 
40.9 
35.6" 


38.0 
41.3 
44.9 
43.1 


42.5 
43.5 





43.5 
43.9 
44.1 
43.8 
44.8 
45.3 








119.4 
116.2 
108.7 
112.7 
111.2 
110.7 
113.7 
100.0 


01.7" 
88.6!" 


94.5 
102.7 
11.7 








107.2 
05.7 
0x.2 


08.2 
09.2 
09.0 
11.4 
12.7 





| 
up to 


ed on 

from 
ated ; 
6, ex- 
kness, 
of the 

Dec. 










STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





































































































































Europe (concl.) 
G. Britain | Neth 
and Hungary | Ireland! Italy | Norway| Nether! poland| Sweden | Switzerland 
Date N. Ireland lands 
Ind.* Ind.* Ind.* Ind. ‘Ind.* | Ind.’?*"| Ind. Ind,’ 4 Ind. 
erase! — 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per P k 
week day week | month*; week | week* | week*® | week?* a arian 
Number of hours 
ie 7 “4 Ty 7 | 
1929 8.97 183.0 44.8 (47.7)* (47.8-48.2)"* 
1932 8.53 172.0 41.4 ° ° 
1933 8.59 170.0 | 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)** 
1934 8.78 164.5 | ° 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)** 
1935 8.83 152.5 ° | 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
1936 8.64 156.0 45.5 | 46.7 42.7 47.6 ‘ 
1937 . 8.59 . 165.5 44.8 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4-47.0)** 
1938 46.5* 8.42 44.2% | 158.0 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 44.6" | 159.0 45.2 48.1 43.7% 45.6 (46.8-47.7) 
1940 e 8.36 44.4" | 162.0 42.7 44.6 46.6 (47.3) 
1941 ° 8.31 43.5" | 167.0 43.7 45.8 47.0 (47.0) 
1942 ° 8.59 43.1" | 166.5 42.9 48.2 47.2 (46.8) 
1943 50.0* 8.84 43.3" eee 42.2 49.8 47.3 47.1 
1944 48.9 ‘ 43.6** ° 41.1 » 47.2 47.3 
1945 47.2 8.38 Sut 41.2 | 46.8 47.4 47.6 
1946 46.0 46.3 | 47.9 
1946: Mar. 45.8* ° . » 47.8 
June . . . 47.0 47.9 
Sept. 46.2° : 48.0 
Dec. . 46.8 | 47.8 
1947: Mar. 45.0'* . 45.1 | 47.9 
June ‘ ° 45.5 | 47.9% 
Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
ee — ae al = 
1929 : 104.4 ; 110.6 103.5 | (101.1)" 102.8" 
1932 ‘ 99.3 103.9 95.6 ‘ ° 
1933 . 100.0 102.7 ° 95.8 97.5 98.3'* 
1934 102.2 99.4 ° ° 97.5 99.6 99.17* 
1935 102.8 92.1 ° 99.6 98.4 100.4 ° 
1936 e 100.6 94.3 | 101.6 99.2 98.6 100.8 : 
1937 P 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0"* 
1938 100.0* 98.0 ° 95.5 98.4 99.4 100.9 98.1 99.3 
1939 95.9 100.0 96.1 | 100.9 102.1 100.9% 96.6 101.2 
1940 97.3 100.9* 97.9 95.3 94.7 ° 98.7 101.3 
1941 96.7 100.5* | 100.9 97.6 97.2 ° 99.6 100.6 
1942 > 100.0 98.4" | 100.6 95.8 102.3 100.0 100.2 
1943 107.5* 102.9 97.5" one 94.2 105.7 100.2 100.9 
1944 105.2 . 98.0" “ 91.7 ° 100.0 101.3 
1945 101.5 _ 97.6 98.6% 92.0 99.4 100.4 101.9 
1946 98.9 ~~ 91.399 99.2 102.6 
1946: Mar. 98.54 87.0 . | 102.4 
June ‘ 94.9 99.6 | 102.6 
Sept. 99.47 94.9 ° 102.8 
Dec. ° 96.4 99.2 102.4 
1947: Mar, 96.8'* 100.7 95.6 102.6 
June . 104.3 96.4 102.6*° 
‘Persons cov. 
(thousands) 5 750" 275* 77° 1 390 102* 488 629 543 321 
‘ *16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. * Oct. * July. 
Jan. * Excluding building. * Annual figures : averages of June and Dec. ” Including building. * Annual 
figures, 1935-1938 : averages for the second half year ; 1939-1943 : one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. * Monthly 


res: averages of weeks without holidays. 
1929 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. ; 1938, July and Dec. ; 1939, Mar. and June. 
m 14 Up to 1942, I.L.0. estimates from percentages of table 
estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 
1” Excluding mining. 


based on statistics of earnings. 


quarters. 








* April. 





4° Jan.-June. 


1° Jan. 1947=100. 


2° Sept. 


11 Including mining. 


+2 Annual figures : from 


47.9 hours, 102.6. 


1* 1.L.0. estimates 
(b). 
1* Averages for the second and third 


* I.L.0. 





STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 





AMERICA EvuROPE 





Canada United States Finland* France* 





Per week Per week* Per fortnight Per week 


96 h. 
and 


Under Over 
40 h. | 49 B | go p. 








41- 49- -| upto] 4o- | 50h. pater 80.0- 


48 h. and 
47h. 54h. 39 h. | 49h. enese 80 h. /95.9h. 
= — nal i 
: , a 
| 








<) 
PNEYPOSOMS. 
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21.3 22.5 
21.5 -3 | 22.5 
22.3 .0 | 21.3 
23.7 .0 | 18.9 
23.7 9 | 19.2 
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Europes (concl.) 





Italy* ** Sweden* ** Switzerland 





Per week** Per week'* Per week 








Under | 40.0- 45.0- 41- 36.0- 
40h. | 44.9 h.| 48.0 h. 47h. | 48». 47.9 h. | 48 »- 
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> 
@ 
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Dwr DPRrUSOKIUD 


59.53 
65.3"* 


62 bo bo ho bo 
SSS PPSL% a 
oH Go im bo Go 


— 


22.1 69.9 
14.2 | 71.8 
14.7 | 66.6 
18.3 | 69.7 
20.2 | 70.6 
20.3 | 70.9 
17.5 | 73.8 
16.1 75.8 
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Persons) 
covere 1156 321 


thous'dsj| 

















1 Excluding overtime ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43 b. 
444-47 h. * Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. 
*40-48h. 749h. andover. * Jan.-July. * Mar., June, Sept. ™ Ministry of Corporations. ™ Before May 
1935: a = under 48 hours; 6 = 48 hours. ™ May-Dec. *™ Jan.-June. * Including mines. * Annual 
figures : from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures ; 1938, July ;1939, June. ** Averages for the 
second and third quarters. 





Unemployment and Employment 








The statistics of unemployment and employment given below show 


statistics of : 
I. Unemployment in general ; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 
III. Industrial employment : (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(b) indices of total hours worked. 
Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 


(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 
“ Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 














EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies: “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies: “‘ figures are nil or negligible ”’. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year, 1937 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other tnan 1987 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


GENERAL 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Nigeria® 


Canada 


United States 





Vv 


VI 


I 


VI 


Chile 





Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 


registered 


(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(insured) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


for 


Applicants 


work 


registered 





1945 
1946 


1946: Dec. 
1947: Jan. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


224112 
7 259 
7562 
7 264 


6 868 


7 346 
7 928 
7 623° 
7 956 
7 528 
7 147 
6 928 
6 531 
6 146 
5 759 
5 959 


107 000 
442 000 
646 000 
483 000 
337 000 
407 000 
386 000? 
281 700* 





370 000° 

238 000 
99 000 
82 000 





“172 0004 
142 750 


141 000 
91 000 
73 000 


8 700 





% 


10 454 


41 139 
96 760 


84 374 


103 995 
110 062 
103 291 
82 276 
59 410 
47 817 
41 877 
37 350 
36 666 
42 225 


i PPP yNOPEe & peo. 
CANIGSCKAAWISoOD o ao ow 





1 499 000° 
7 911 000 
12 634 000 
10 208 000 
7 273 000 
9 910 000 
8 842 000 

8 120 000*" 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 


1 040 000 
2 270 000 


2 120 000 


2 400 000 
2490 000 
2 330 000 
2 420 000 
1 960 000 
2 555 000 
2 584 000 
2 121 000 
1 912 000 
1 687 000 
1 621 000 





~ 
© 
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29 345 
71 805 
10 673 
3 203 
4578 
9 416 
8 551 
4117 
2 523 
3 620 
4 357 


4 626 
4 400 


4 251 


5 387 
5 781 
5 851 
5 873 
5 308 
5 018 
4 856 
4772 
4 584 
4 395 





(thousands) 


Persons cov. 











4795 











2 249° 


58 430 














AMERICA (concl.) 





Mexico 


Puerto Rico 


Netherlands 
Indies 


ASIA 





Japan 


Palestine 





VI 


VI 


Vv 


VI 


yu 





Unemployed 


Unemployed 


(estimated) 


(estimated) 


Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 


(estimated) 


Unemployed 





registered Wholly** | Partially 





% 


% 
287 462 , ; : 


422 755 


408 710 
356 044 
295 443 
237 371 
212 000* 


6 912 
14571 
17 398 


22 978° 
18 842 
19 466 
18 603 
15 6367° 


275 774 
191 371 


180 128 ° ° 
209 332 . . 


198 593 ° ° 
66 000 | 11.0 


184 274 
180 583 ° 
158 076 ° ° 





11 684" 

13 976 
9 882 
4514 
3 233"* 
3 822 


4 035 
5 983 


5 973 


7 718 
7 626 
9019 
7979 
8 311 
8 588 
8 620 
8 704 


9 361" 
10 815 





: 3 336 750" 
80 000"* 5 600 000!" 
88 000 


101 000 
74 000 
60 000 
61 000 
60 000 
65 000 
84 000 
86 000 
80 000 
77 000 


1946 : Dec. 


1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


— —_ 
Se § 
on 
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,_ ee 
: PPP womad 














Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





695 29 700" 60 









































I, Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. : 

'Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. *Jan.-Oct ‘Esti- 
mates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. ‘Since Nov. 
1945, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each covering a specific week; Nov. 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. * Bureau of the Census estimates. 
* Annual average for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. ‘Lagos. ° Since 1936, including 
applications for work registered with local correspondents. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Dec. ; occupational registration 
statistics. ** Jewish labour only: reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour 
exchanges. ** Number of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days or more during the month. “* Aug. 
Dec. ‘* April-Dec. '* Mar.-Dec. *’ April; estimates based on a census. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 649 


—<$__— 





Europe 
Germany Austria Belgium Bulgaria 
Vv Vv Ir* ez Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed* A —— Unemployed 
(registered) (registered) (insured) registered (registered) 




















% 
1 898 604 9.3 191 997 13 0007 
4519 704 23.3 300 223 110 000" 
4804428 | 26.3 405 740 210 000" 
2 151 039° 11.6 348 675 210 927 
912 312 4.6 || 320961 126 535 
429 461 24 174 003 
‘ ; 195 211 





: 144 579 179 347 
1 361 000** 74 105 67 192 68 436 


1 212 000 ° 61 163 80 742 76 574 


68 225 90 241 77 055 
. ° 73 571 130 979 107 578 
1 322 000 . 73 349 93 649 66 164 
. ° 67 376 51 154 48 474 

. , 58 206 45 169 eee 
886 000 . 49 277 46 259 
° ° 42 587 54 904 ove 
40 348 48 737 45 696 
39 759 45 476 46 634 
eee 47 742 ove 


























Persons cov. on 
(thousands) 1 800 























Europe (cont.) 





Denmark Spain Finland France 


Ill Vv Vv v as 


Applicants Un- 
( Pr as for work || Unemployed || employed 
registered (registered) 











Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(on relief) 





% 
42 817 15.5 44 581 ° 3 877 894 9 983 
53 019 59 430 ° 11 495 45 370 63 856 
97 478 121 115 593 627° 274 147** 304 789 
76 195 ° 92 406 696 989 426 460 463 720 
95 103 é 108 634 ° 354 554 379 994 
97 136 d 112 050 ° 373 641 402 186 
88 924 J 102 066 536 5207° 381 902** 418 413'* 
119 593 . 133 358 474 808 751 800** 961 168** 


43 476* 48 501° 450 014 292 649 394 534 
48 968 53 159 294 530 123 957 
34 272 37 056 225 493 41 552"* 
25 411 26 716 169 492 22 525%" 
46 661 47 623 148 000* 68 436 
27 578 28 257 178 165 56 633 


1946: Dec. 58 421 59 163 180 699 46 424 


1947: Jan. 71 966 72 845 168 350 45 428 
Feb. 89 910 91 127 168 235 45 849 
Mar. 70 352 71 465 161 409 
April 17 913 18 455 150 782 
May 6 391 6 583 139 292 
June 3 309 3 489 130 949 
July 3 275 3 399 ose 
Aug. 4 076 4 229 see 
Sept. 7714 7910 ‘ 
Oct. 12 282 12 569 
Nov. 20 390* 20 742* 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) 568" 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

* Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 
Territory. *Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. * Dec. * Since Oct. 1944, 
compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. ‘* Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * New 
series; July-Dec. *July-Dec. **Sept.-Dec. * Public relief fund statistics. ‘* From July 1932 onwards, 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. **Jan.-Aug. ‘** Oct.-Dec. ** Excluding 
Sept. 3 Jan.-Mar., Nov. and Dec. *’First three months. * Labour registration statistics ; present territory 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 


[ emer | 
v we Be 


650 TABLE I. 








Ireland 


IV 


Great Britain 





ye 





Applicants for work 
registered 


Applications 
for work 





Wholly' 


Tempor. 


|| registered 


Unemployed (insured) 





1929 
1931 


959 213 
2 061 861 


264 911 
579 851 


15 173 
52 305° 


ke 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Wholly 
unemployed 





20 702 
25 230 


———_——, 


300 786 
734 454 





72 472° 
119 498 
82 425 
88 714 
93 074 
84 054 
74 656 
76 887 
66 884° 
59 047 
58 999 


59 726 
64 787 


69 515 
73 279 
75 213 
68 192 
61 792 
42 722 
38 322 
37 397 
35 387 
39 876 
62 236 


1 018 955° 
749 4441 


60 595 
52 048 
48 359 
47 426 
48 348 
43 684 
48 892 
35 996 
25 929° 


2 045 670 
1 683 887 
1 255 283* 
1 404 376 
1192 199 
689 473° 
203 029 
93 762¢ 
67 765 
62 697 
139 000 


359 754 
358 645 


392 171 
460 183 
450 195 
377 535 
314 995 
261 137 
245 815 
242 059 
233 249 
254 381 
262 054 


450 570 
306 228 
200 876 
371 956 
215 759 
160 615 
59 403 
6 003 

1 528 
912 
1133 


3 315 
4331 


9 078 

1 413 878 
314 653 
49 454 
16 548 
11 199 
9 731 

7 632 

6 663 

4 604 

5 731 


1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 
1946: Dec. 


1947 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


1 325 000" 
1 654 872 


2 098 257 


2 227 866 
2 278 657 
2 177 489 
2 169 376° 
2 152 920 
1 995 246 
2 031 088 
1 912 645 
1 870 331 





31 784% 1 
40 698 


53 754 
57 652 
71 026 
75 293 
81 125 
81 584 
73 230 
80 689 
86 500* 


ee se 
om 
min 
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Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland * Portugal 
Ill Vv Vv Vv Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Wholly Applications for Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) || unemployed work registered (registered) 














% 

4.9 
12.6 
11.9 


16.7" 
14.6 
12.7 


14.1** 


129 450 
299 502 
249 660 


381 935 
375 088 
347 509 


414 584° 


19 089 
28 027 
36 703 


36 776 
29 881 
30 296 


28 251 
29 099" 


19 181 
4 747 
437 
274 

9 172"* 
12 246 


10 284 
13 825 


% 
15.4 
22.3 
33.4 
25.3 
20.0 
22.0 
18.3 
23.1 


11.4 


5 902 


16 588 


14 783 
16 532 
19 230 


16 789 


1929 
1931 
1933 


1935 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


138 231 
322 951 


384 691 
368 909 
353 646 


253 261° 
197 886 


117 814 
74 600 
20 364 


97 460° 
53 079 


47 007 


51 480 
55 796 
48 308 
30 979 
24 O71" 
19 708" 
18 769" 
20 200 
21 600 
22 400* 


25 255 
42 315 
40 240 








13 626" 


wo 
~ 
oO 


5 268°¢ 
4055 


1946 : Dec. 4 380 


1947: Jan. 5 839 

Feb. 7 423 
7 723 
4 807 
3 240 
2473 
2 039 
2 030 
2175 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

‘Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942, 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ‘* Jan.- 
Nov. ? Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. +* Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
employed on public works. ** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 
%4 June-Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, 














%* Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. 


including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ** Jan.-Oct. *%* Dec. % July-Dec. 
ed re 


"Since Jul 


unemployed 


tered at the end o 


1* Jan.-June. 


he mo ‘ 


17 Since 1935, percentage based on the 
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Italy 
Vie 















Wholly | 
Pmployed | 


00 786 
34 454 
18 95510 
49 4441 


25 0001 | 
4872 | 
8 257 


7 866 
8 657 
7 489 
9 376" 
2 920 
5 246 
1 088 
2 645 
) 331 















































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 651 
Europe (cont.) 
Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv IV ] v? 1/1i* | 
Unemployed Unemployed Applications || Unemployed (insured) | Applications 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work 
% a ~ % 
1929 7 449 32 621 11.2 10 212 1.8 1.7 8 131 
1931 35 737 64 815 16.7 46 540 5.9 12.1 | 24 208 
1933 29 060 97 316 23.4 164 773 10.8 8.5 67 867 
1935 13778 81 385 15.1 61 581 11.8 5.9 82 468 
1937 10 851 67 351 10.8 18 213 10.0 25 | 57949 ~~ 
1938 7271 66 990 10.9 16 189 8.6 4.5 52 590 
1939 5 989 63 722* 9.2* 17 556 6.5 2.9 36 663 
1940 3 192 84 617 11.8 13 367 3.1 2.1 | 14 784 
1941 861 85 018 11.3 22 219 2.0 a «(64 9 095 
1942 6 067? 56 938 7.5 12 306 1.9 2.0 8 841 
1943 43 950 5.7 7 081 14 15 | 6 058 
1944 4310 39 123 4.9 11 255 1.6 1.7 6 533 
1945 5 980 36 272 4.5 8 761 1.6 10 | 6 474 
1946 6 820 27 554 3.2 4833 1.0 os i 4 262 
1946: Dec. 5 883 42 034 4.9 4 084 2.5 0.6 | 10 155 
1947: Jan 5 820 36 617 4.2 5 035 3.4 0.8 14533 
Feb. 4 785 44 154 5.1 5 279 3.1 0.6 | 13 044 
Mar. 5 422 37 232 4.3 4 829 0.8 04 2 262 
April 4873 23 186 2.7 3 464 0.2 0.1 836 
May 5 900 16 037 1.8 2 087 0.1 0.1 631 
June 7 383 15 991 1.8 1576 0.1 0.1 491 
July 5 487 15 172° 1.7 1183 0.1 0.1 542 
Aug. 5 086 13 770 1.6 1 067 0.1 0.0 670 
Sept ete 13 601 1.6 1 148 01 | 0.0 860 
Oct. is nian 1 464 0.1 0.1 978 
Nov. one sid - 1 800 
Persons cov. ee oe 7 oe 
+ ee tr 865 173¢ 542 













































































































Europe (concl.) | OCBANIA 
Czechoslovakia || Yugoslavia Australia New Zealand 
one Vv v IV = 2... Vv 
Applicants |/Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Unem- Unemployed 
for work (registered) || (trade unionists) (estimated) ployed (registered) 
3 a 
1929 41 630 11.1 2 895** 
1931 291 332 9 930 27.4 ‘ ‘ 41 4311" 
1933 738 267 15 997 25.1 563 200 | 20.0 46 944 
1935 686 269 16 752 16.5 ‘ ; 38 234 
1937 408 949 21 650 9.3 oe] 
1938 335 518* 22 517 8.7 ‘ ‘ 4 757"* 
1939 41 317° 24 223 9.7 298 000 9.8 6 422'« 
1940 17 629 26 724 8.0 . ° 4 352 
1941 13 622 14 622'* 3.7 100 000 3.5 2 023 
1942 10 367° 4758" 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 
1943 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 . 
1944 “ 1.2 . : 327 . 
1945 18 722° 1.2 56 100 2.1 278 479°* 
1946 24113 1.4 134 000* | 4.3* 172 386 
1946: Dec. 20 082 82 700 2.6 91 120 
1947: Jan. 26 336 ‘ 72 99 
Feb. 25 143 1.4 43 108 
Mar. 25 436 ° 35 74 
April 26 968 ‘ 32 70 
May 28 322 1.2 ‘ . 38 108 
June 26 122 ‘ 33 800* | 1.0* 41 129 
July 30 355 ° ‘ é 51 135 
Aug. 34 333 1.1 63 106 
Sept. 37 225 . 93 106 
Oct. os 46 86 
Nov. 27 44 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 672 3 197 1100 | 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance stgtistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance st&tistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 


III. Trade union fund returns. 


? Since 1942, applications for work. 
ment committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, units). 


voluntary in others. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


VI. Official estimates. 


* Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, 


* Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 


* Local unemploy- 


excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. Since Nov. 1945, number of applicants at the end of the 
month, of whom 90 per cent. were assigned to work, but whose placement had not been confirmed by the 
employers before the closing of the registers. ** Since 1941, Croatia. *' Jan.-June. ** Up to 1932, numbers 
of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. ** Excluding persons totally 


unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). 
ployment benefits in force. ** Dec. ** Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 


17 Since 1937 wholly unemployed. 


number of unem 





1941: Ju 


4* Since April 1939, 





TABLE Ul. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL * 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 


(Union of South Africa United States Argentina||Col a 


Euro- Canada (Buenos || (Central 
ee Total BLS. | B.C.* ives)’ Ul ‘Zemnh 


Til (A/B) Til (A)|_1V_||__1V Iv Tir (By | 
M.1.T.° M.I.T.C.® |A.MI.T.C.|| M.LT.C. | A.M.L.T.C.|| LT. M.1.T.° 
W.s. ‘Ss. | W.s.? || W.S. | W.S.*7| 








Le 












































1929 68.4 
1935 84.3 
1936 92.7 
1937 100.0 
1938 103.7 
1939 105.5 
1940 106.4 
1941 110.1 
1942 111.9 , . ' . 
1943 112.6 i d A 114.6 
1944 113.5 a v \d 113.6 
1945 116.1 s a 5 111.2 
1946 121.8 d f 116.3 
1946 : Dec. 123.4 . : . i 118.5 
1947 : Jan. 123.6 \ 8. ‘ 116.6 
Feb. 122.7 4 8. 3. 116.8 
Mar. 124.1 B J é 118.0 
April 125.6 . ? 119.3 
May 126.1 q ° , 122.7 
June 126.2 3 . 5 126.4 
July 126.7 . A 126.4 
Aug. son . 126.1 
Sept. “a oie § 123.9 
Oct. ie enti . J 124.6 
Nov. “e pes —_ = ne 123.3 


Persons cov. | iiss 
(thousands) || **-/296 | .../929 56 310 
























































ASIA EuROPE 





Japan || Palestine France RB ... 8 Ireland 


| IV |{ Ir (B) | III (A) IV 

M.I.T. T.e || 1.7.0.¢ |) M.I.T.c. 
~ WwW. IT Ws. S. S. Ws. w.S 
1929 76.2 


1935 92.7 ‘ is 93.5 
1936 94.4 ° ‘ 94.3 
1937 100.0 . J 100.0 
1938 105.0 100.0° 5. 103.3 
1939 ‘ 85.8 ‘ 106.1%? 
eee 
1940 . 97.4 } ‘ 82.3'5 
1941 . 110.0 i i 90.8 
1942 e 127.2 ‘ Z 96.1 
1943 - 139.9 ‘ 90.9 
1944 ‘ 136.3 . 91.0 
1945 ‘ 135.8 ‘ 92.3 
1946 . 135.0 100.0'* 98.2 
1946: Dec. ‘ 140.7 117.1 ° 
1947 : Jan. . 124.2 ‘ 102.7 
Feb. " 128.1 . ‘ 
Mar. ‘ 123.6 117.6 
April ‘ 129.4 . 
May . 132.1 









































105.8 
June : 130.8 || 120.5 i : 104.9 


July 106.2 105.1 
Aug. ae z P 105.3 
Sept. ° _ sia ‘ 105.6 
Oct. e ose 

Nov. ° 





Persons cov. 

(thousands) 13 360 53 19 602" 1 823" 2 600 ~ 971 399 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 

insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 

III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 

a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. tT. Transport. c. Communica- 

tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.- 
Apr. 1947, p. 329. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and 
other data. * Since Nov. 1945, estimates based on quart@Mly sample surveys of the labour force, each covering 
a specific week ; Nov. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average for 1940 in- 
cludes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical 
extracting industry ; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. °* Jan. 
*° Old territory. ™ Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. ** Jan.-July. ™ For the period 1940-1944 
including Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. * April. 
Based on labour registration ; present territory. ** Dec.: since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and 
spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. 
and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Annual figures June of each year. *7 Including employers 
and workers on own account. ** Since Jan., including Northern territories and Subcarpathia ; since May, 
Transylvania. ** “‘uce Mar., including the Southern territories. * Jan.-April. ™ July-Dec. * Not compiled 
owing to dislocati): of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 653 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway — Poland Czechoslovakia‘ || U.S.S.R. —— Australia 


III (B) II I I I III (A) ea « oC 
A.°M.°I.T.C. || M.I.T.C.® -T.C. A.M.1.T.C. A.°M.1.T.C% 1.7.9 C.° || _M.1.T.C. 
Ws. W.s. ws. | WS | WS.* || WS. Ws. i ws. * 









































109.3 111.0 3 : 89.0 , 
105.0 102.4 ; . 89.6 : : 
92.9 95.3 83.6 ‘ : 76.6 || 77.3°* | 77.038 
92.1 85.6 85.0 ; . 83.0 : ‘ 
7 93.0 90.1 91.4 . 90.6 . 6 
1937 . 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 ; - | 
1938 . 104.3 88.6* e . ats 
1939 105.5 108.8 57.1 wm 106.0 || 100.0%*| 100.0"* 
1940 102.7 107.3 - 58.6 108.52° ; 
| 


1941 100.0' 118.2 : 59.2 an Fe 112.44) 112.3% 
1942 102.3 114.6 A 58.7 ‘ ae 106.4 | 111.1 
1943 100.9 109.6* : 62.7 ea sa 103.5 | 110.7 
1944 97.6 isis e 67.4 ian we 103.7" | 110.5 
1945 84.6% pas 69.29" || 93.67 eS 105.6 | 110.8 
1946 95.9 “ 102.6" 93.5 na aes 119.0 | 121.6 


1946: Dec. 97.1 119.4" 86.9 ° ees 123.9 | 126.4 


1947: Jan. 96.4 a 119.8" 84.8 ° one 124.9 127.3 
Feb. 98.3 . 120.4" 85.7 ‘ ° uae 125.5 128.0 
Mar. 98.7 . 123.8" 85.4 y ° =e 126.6 129.1* 
April 99.7 . 127.3 88.2 ‘ ° —_ 127.0 129.6 
May 101.9 ‘ 131.2" 91.7 . ° _ 128.1" | 130.6 
June 104.9 ‘ ann 93.4 ‘ ‘ earn 128.7" | 131,1* 
105.0 138.0 93.6 ‘ ° ae 129.8 132.2 
105.8 . 139.4 93.6 . ° ane 130.4 132.6 
106.4 one 95.1 107.8 ° in 131.1 133.3 
106.8 eal tA . nies 131.8 | 133.9 













































































et 207/520 1395* || 2593 1 875 3191 1642 | 2188 





TABLE II]. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !° 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937= 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA ASIA a 


Union of Colom- ’ India 


: United ||/Argen- : - é . 

Fase) veka Canada States || tina Chile — Mexico (British) Japan 
lll Ill Ill Ill m1 || ri r | mi | mt 

TT (A/B)" |} (ay || (a/By* || (B)* || (B)* |] (BY (BY | (B)_ | (A/B) 
ws. ws. || Ww. Ww. Ww. W. w.* || Ww. . | wee 












































58.5 | 62.1 || 102.4 97.6 ° ° . ° ° 70.0 
100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 . 100.0 ° 100.0 
103.9 97.0 83.7 || 104.3 || 105.5 100.0°9| 100.7 || 112.3** 110.1** 
1939 ° 104.3 98.2 92.0 || 108.5 || 108.1 90.0 || 100.1 || 114.8 . 121.1 
1940 e 106.7 || 114.7 98.9 || 111.1 |} 117.0 80.3 || 102.0 || 113.7 124.8 
1941 . 117.0 || 147.2 o 117.0 || 127.6 83.1 . 119.6 128.0 
1942 x 124.5 || 180.5 ° a 133.7 96.7 . 117.4 141.8 
1943 . 129.1 || 197.7 . . 127.0 || 105.1 - 121.8 160.7** 
1944 . 137.5 || 196.2 ‘ ° 129.7 || 135.8 . 128.7 181.1 | 
1945 . 138.6 || 178.0 . 131.8 || 142.6 . 134.1 170.7**| 
1946 J 142.5 || 162.8 . 134.8 eee eee cos eee 








1946: Dec. 5 166.6 


Feb. . 170.0 
Mar. J 5 170.6 
April x A 171.2 
May . “ 172.7 
June * . 175.3 
July 3 177.0 rae ° ° . hn 

Aug. 177.7 141.9* s bie ioe we e on | 














1947: Jan. ' 169.5 . -_ . ; : = | 
| 


Sept. " 177.5 || 144.1 
Oct. oat wad te 144.3 
Nov. ees 

































































“Persons cov. 12 514/ 995/ 
(thousands) || ---/93 | .-./306]] 1 002 7 eee 3* 135 || 45 || 26463 |F Tige 





* Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark. * Nov. and 
_ *Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. * Private sector. * From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia (excluding Borderland). *Sept.-Dec. * Private and public sectors. * Sept., Oct. and 
* Jan.-Nov. ™ Private civil employment. ™ June. ™ July. *™ July-Dec. ™ Total civil employ- 
ment. ** For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.- 
Apr. 1947, p. 329. 2” Including building. * Excluding building. ™ Including mining. “ May. ™ Excluding 
crackers and macaroni industries. 1936 = 100. ™ Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 

of type A of the preceding period. ™ Average for nine months. ™ Jan.-Mar. 








654 TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 

















































































































Perso! 


























RF Europe 
Pales- Ger- Den- : Great Hun- Italy 
Date tine |} many* || mark Finland || France patatae gary Ireland |} p ¢_ 7,15 || Norway 
Til Ill Ill III Til IV I/lll || I1r¢ I |} ie 
(B) (B)* (A)? (B)? (A)* (B) (A/B) (A/B) 
w. w. w. w. Ww. W.S.7* || W. W.S. w. W. 
1929 é 90.3 . 85.5 ° . 96.2 64.4 95.7 ’ 
1937 ‘ 100.0° || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 
1938 100.0' 106.0 100.2 102.9 104.1 95.1 108.0 100.1 105.9 ‘ 
1939 82.3 120.0* 109.4 93.6 105.2° 101.7 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 98.6 109.7 101.7 78.7 | 84.519) 106.5 124.5 100.07 |} 116.6 ° 
1941 115.1 114.5 104.2 112.0 93.1 110.4 133.8 96.0" |} 117.9 100 
1942 _ 136.1 | 110.7 111.0 107.4 98.9 115.7 eos 92.3" 116.5'*| 102 
1943 100.0? 116.6 115.9 107.8 93.0 115.6 a 93.3 ° 103 
1944 104.3 119.4 116.8 101.9 92.7 110.9 — | 95.5 ‘ 101 
1945 108.8 108.0 108.7 121.4 93.5 101.8 ||_ ... 99.3% . 93 
1946 102.8 eee eee 128.1 100.5 98.3 94.3'%; 110.0 ° 111 
1946: Dec. 107.5 : ons ‘s ° nite 104.2 ‘ ° 117 
1947 : Jan. 94.5 ' wae 134.2 105.9 — 100.0 . ° 117 
Feb. 94.6 e ake ° ° <= 99.9 . ° 121 
Mar. 89.9 ‘ inivs i ‘ —_ 100.9 115.6 ° 121 
April 96.8 ‘ oon 137.9 110.4 wie 104.9 > ° 122 
May 98.0 ‘ ae . m —_ 107.7 r ° 123 
June 94.7 ‘ ‘ 106.0 109.1 : é 126 
July on “ was 139.0 110.8 106.1 109.9 . ° 124 
Aug. ne ‘ eee i ‘ 106.2 114.4 ‘ ° 12 
Sept. ane ° nt ‘ ‘ 106.8 117.0* ene ° 126 
Oct. ii ° one 138.8 owe eee eve . . 128 
ae nai ° we ‘ seal > ° aes 
Persons cov. || oo. , —h Tmmins se 3 037/ 
(thousands) 35 3 500* 182 84 2 200 _ 802/279); 95/82 1522 215 
|| Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
NEN [Potanay] Kame [[Sweden | Switzerana |[Geeche.|| Seer | Ata [con 
Date I/II Ill Ill III Ill Ill Ill I Ill Ill 
(B) (A) (A)? || (A/B)* 7] (A)? (B) (A)" _(A/B) | (Ay 
|| W.S. Ww. w.s. Ww. w.s." Ww. W.s. Ww.s. W.s. Ww. 
1929 112.3 106.3 72.1 84.6 113.6 128.0 ‘ ‘ 86.5 77.8 
1937 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0°4| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.2 108.0 |} 103.7 101.4 98.1 99.7 e 106.5 107.3 99.7 
1939 109.3 108.4**| 109.2 105.2 102.2 98.3 a 107.8 108.6 105.8 
1940 107.0 ° 83.2'*4/; 109.6 e 102.8 ° 112.9%} 112.9 111.6 
1941 113.2 . 87.7 99.7 121.2 107.9 . ave 125.8 116.3 
1942 108.8 : 89.2 105.4 119.7 109.6 ° ona 140.7 113.5 
1943 98.3* . = 108.5 118.3 104.9 . jie 147.9 116.7 
1944 eee ‘ wee 109.8 118.3 99.7 131.1™ - 149.0 on 
1945 00.0%) je 102.7 || 121.0 | 109.6 || 80.7"4) ... 145.6 
1946 140.8 ; id 117.4 || 133.6 | 122.9 || 85.399) ... 143.8 
1946 : Dec. 151.4 . ‘ 114.2 P 127.7 87.5 al 151.3 
1947 : Jan. i : 118.7 ‘ ‘ 90.4 ene 153.1 
Feb. - “ ‘ 118.1 ‘ ‘ 91.3 one 154.0 
Mar. 157.6 . ‘ 120.3 ‘ 130.0 92.0 ao 155.9 
April * ° . 120.6 . ° 92.2 ae 155.6 
May ° e ‘ 119.7 ° ‘ 92.3 aie 157.9 
June 161.1 ‘ . 113.4 ° 132.3 92.6 on 158.8 
July ‘ . ‘ 98.2 . ‘ 92.9 wb 160.4 
Aug. ° P ‘ 116.3 e ‘ bon we 161.4 
Sept. oan ‘ ‘ 118.6 ‘ 134.5 win aa 161.6 
Oct. i ‘ e 119.8 » ‘ — iat 161.9 
Nov. : . ° ese ° ove ‘ ove —— 
Persons cov. || 614*/ | Lo @ -_ 
(thousands) 479 668" 249* || 605/386 481 308 1 055 457 755/... 99 









































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked toa 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

1 Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory ‘ Including mining. * June 1937, 
including the Saar territory. ‘ Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
ding a large part of building. *May. * Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Annual figures June of each year. ** Including employers and workers 0m 
own account. ™ Statistics of type B; Jan. 1947= 100. “Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. 48 Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. 16 Jan.-Oct. 
17 Including public utilities. ** July-Dec. ; statistics of establishments type B for manufacturing industry, 
excluding utilities (wage earners only). * Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the 

Iza. *Jan.-June. ™ Annual figures end of each year. Excluding Bessarabia and part of Tram 
sylvania, Bucovina and Dobroudja. Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 31 Dee. 
* Oct.-Dec. * Jan., Mar.-Dec. *® Jan.-Nov. * Averages of the 12 months ending in June of the year 
indicated. ** Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 655 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA {| Europe 
} meer — seer “} Japan’ | alesting Germany* ||Denmark/|| Finland 
III (A/B)* || 111 (B)* || It (B) |] ITT (A/B)* || 111 (B)* |} TTT (B)* |} TI (B)* |} TT (B)* 
w. | w. w. w. w. w. w. w. 
111.8 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 90.3 . 84.3 
100.0 ‘ ° 100.0 ‘ 100.0° 100.0 100.0 
77.2 A 100.0¢ 110.48 107.2 99.4 104.9 
89.9 91.5 120.3* 100 112.0°* 107.7 93.7 
97.6 ; 78.5 : 111 “ 93.8 | 78.3 
127.9 ‘ . 133.0 142 . 94.2 110.0 
157.4 e 148.3 183 R 101.5 107.6 
1943 190.2 100.0 169.2 220 A 106.5 109.4 
1944 185.7 103.4 198.8 211 J 107.7 103.3 
1945 157.0 99.1 obs 187.6'* 210 ‘ 94.3 121.2 
1946 136.7 99.8 be a 198 117.6 126.0 
1946: Dee. 148.9 105.7 - . 205 ‘ 131.3 ‘ 
1947: Jan. 147.8 98.9 “ “ 178* . 122.7 135.7 
7 148.0 90.7 one ; 175* 123.0 . 
Mar. 148.4 108.4 ‘ . 165* 118.3 : 
April 146.1 109.4 eee . 177* é 122.7 137.0 
May 144.0 108.1 ‘ 180* . 127.0 ; 
June 145.0 116.3" ins : 167* s 128.8 . 
July 142.4" 112.2 * ‘ 159* : 129.7 131.1 
Aug. 146.3" es sed . 159* x 130.3 4 
Sept. 150.9 s Ve . Mee : 134.7 . 
Oct. 151.4 2 we . ate : 135.3 138.2 
Nov. one - ° o m eae ° 
Persons cov. || 12 514/ 2 995/ 
(ihe usence! 7 999 . 3° i 510+ 19 3 500° s0° 84 
Europe (conc) 
Date France Hungary — _Treland** Italy Norway || Poland || Sweden Czechostov. 
HIT (A) }) T-111 (B)* |} TNT (A) TT (A/B) |10T (a/ey* 9 TTT (A) | TTT (A)* #/) Tn (Ay * 
w. w.* w. w. w. w. w. w. 
1929 ‘ 100.4 . 109.1 | s38 111.4 84.7 = 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0* 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 100.2 105.8 99.3 104.1 9.2 108.9 99.7 ’ 
1939 107.74 114.4 101.1 106.53* 101.0 108.8'* || 104.3 : 
1940 74.9% || 122.3 99.8 . 93.0 7 99.4 
1941 87.9 vies 93.6 r 99.3 * 96.8 
1942 101.6 ibe 88.3 : 97.7 , 102.8 ; 
1943 103.8 he 90.5 ; 96.8 105.9 : 
1944 99.4 94.0 91.8 i 107.5 é 
1945 98.8 ‘in ee a abs F 102.9 || 
1946 108.7 84.3%" its : se , oii 100.0" 
1946 : Dec. : 94.1 L ak 104.8 
1947: Jan. 115.3 100.0 ‘ . . ‘ 112.6 
Feb. : 91.2 ‘ ; . 103.8 
Mar. ‘ 96.5 , ’ aaa ° a 113.0 
April 123.1 98.4 ‘ " ‘ ‘ 112.6 
May n 103.9 ; ‘ ‘ , si 113.7 
June s 106.7 : ‘ ; 109.7 
July 124.9 113.5 . ‘ : : . 100.6 
Aug. ; 113.3 ; ‘ ‘ i 
Sept. i ae i . = ° . 
Oct. nn . é ° 
Nov. * ‘ . . ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 2 200 802/279" 77" 3037/1 522) 176/102 668" 598 889 



































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. I11. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
111 (B). Representative sample of establishments ; 111 (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
type A series. 1V. Estimates. W : Wage earners. S : Salaried employees. 

* Calculated by the I1.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
worker. * Excluding building. * Including mining. *May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. * Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. * Old territory. * Since 
1937 including the Saar Territory. '*Jan.-July. ™ Including construction, but excluding a large part of 
building. “* Jan.-Mar. ™ Dec.; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old 
Series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Week in October of each year. “Jan.-June. * Statistics of establishments ; 
Jan. 1947 = 100. *” Jan, 














Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The tables given below show: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to e. 


(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year, 1937. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 









































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 











French . 
Country E Southern Union of . 
qua- iweria od s United New- 
= Egypt | Nige — e- | Sudan je og States foundland 
Africa 





Town or no. || Brazza- e Omdur- St. 
of localities || ville* Cairo | Lagos 6 man 5 34-56 John’s 








(=100) July 1914 i939 | 1938 1938 


Original O)  foet-4938 Jan. 1913- Aug Oct. 
‘ Cost of living 








Composition 
of the index a, b, a* 





1929 . ° 114 
1931 . ° 
1932 














1946 
1946 : Dec, 
1947 : Jan. 

F 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Oct. wie om pom ‘ 160 


Nov. eee eee . 168 eee 214 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

1 Europeans. * Oct. * Including heating and soap. * Sept. * April and Oct. * Since July 1941, a-e. 
"Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. * Dec. * June. ** June and Dec. ™ As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** May and July-Dec. ** Jan.-Nov. 





658 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 


Country 
British West Indies —- Bolivia 











Town or no. Jamaica St. Buenos La Paz 
of localities (Kingston) | Vincent Aires 





Original base Aug. Aug. Oct. Dec. 
(=100) 1939 1939 19.33 1936 























Composition 
of the index 


1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Dec. 


1947 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 





Aug. 
Oct. 








188 
188 
188 
° oes 188 
June eee 192 
July ee oon 192 
Aug. ée 194 oe ~~ 
Sept. eee eee 198 a oss one 

Oct. — ose 197 ane one “an 387 ~ 218 
Nov. — ond 198 eve ese - e “ 




















— 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
*Sept. *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. * Aug. ‘Sept.-Dec. * New series with base 1943 = 100, spliced 
to old series by 1.L.0. *Jan. * Aug.-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 659 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Amenica (cont.) 


Country or Domin- 
— Mexico | Panama | Paraguay ican 
Republic 
Town or no. George- P . . Trujillo 
of localities 30 town Mexico | Panama | Asuncion City 
Nov. 


Original base|| July- Mar.- 
(100)  |{Dee. 1937|Dec. 1938 1994 | 1998-40 1938 1941 





— 

















Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe . 








1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 





1946 





1946 : Dec. 
1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















100 ° 

° 100” 
153 148* 117 
156 149 142 
159 153 175 
eee 5 162 157 183 
176 175 179 
181 191 225 240 








180 189 218 
182 ° 194 219 216 228 
181 ‘ 191 ° 224 216 238 
181 212 190 eee 232 217 255 
fait 181 ° 191 eae 240 210 263 
June one 179 P 198 one 251° 208 275 
July mou 181 216 191 em 262 208 278 
Aug. ees 188 ° 195 eee 291f 205 281 
Sept. piel 186 ‘ 196 a 308 211 = 
Oct. on 194 219 201 oe 315 216 

Nov. en ‘ 201 =e 345 ion 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


*July-Dec. *Mar.-Dec. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * From 1937, new 
with base 1934-36 = 100. "Mar. *Juneand Dec. °* Nov. 





660 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) Asia 








Country 


Uruguay —— Burma China Cyprus 


* India Netherlands 





Town or no. || Monte- Chung- . Ahmed- . 
of localities video Caracas || Rangoon) ki Shanghai 5 had | Bombay | Batavia 


Original base 1929 1931 Jan.-June Aug. |Aug.1926| July 1933-| Jan. 
(= 100) 1937 July 1927|June 1934| 1929 











Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe 











1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 


24 978 
337 601 


548 000 


672 000 
1045 000 
1122 000 
1285 000 
2088 000 
2462 000 
2725 000 
3066 000 
3767 000 
'2704 000 |5397 000 
is173 000 |5866 000 


Food 


























| 
| 
| 








100 

103 

139 
480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 
13% 042 
247 682 


380 | 410 000 











401 | 395 000 
411 
425 
430 
June me 533 
July lies 537 
Aug. Gea ie 512 3080 000 
483 3801 000 
448 2000 |5184 000 | 
.-»  |2722 000 |5230 000 











Sept. | 
Oct. con 
Nov. as | 


i 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; compe 
sition: a-c, e. *Jan.-Nov. ‘Aug. *June and Dec. * Jan.-Oct. * July 1933-June 1934. * Average ¢ 
culated for a period of less than one year. * New series with base 1938 = 100 spliced by I.L.O. to old sere. 
‘® Including rent. * Sept.-Dec. '* July. 






































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
Asia (concl.) 
Country Iran Japan Leb 
B.J.* C.B.S.* 


_ to 1 Tokyo | Tokyo . 3 

















Original base 21Mar.1936-|_ July July 
| (=100) 20Mar.1937| 1914 1937 Jan. 1942 





Cost of livin 





| 
| 
| Composition 
| of the index 


























joo" 1007* 
92 98 
94 








| | 


Nov. ie 5 bom obs 
Se | | 
‘omposition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Bank 
of Japan. “Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. * June and Dec. * May. * June-Aug. * Jan. * Office of Statistics. 
em 1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 
ae 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 
iJon. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
942, new official “ Wages Committee "’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
to preceding series. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ** New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. ** New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
5, ets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 

wish Agency for Palestine. *’ Aug. ** July 





332 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























662 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
; (Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europes 








Country G. Britain 
: Bel- Bul- Den- . > 
Austria gium garia rk Spain | Finland) 7 be ane 





Town or no. . Whole 
of localities Vienna; . 12-67" | country | 5° 36" 24-504 
July 


Original base July July 
(= 100) 1914 1914 | 1935 | 4936 | 1935 1914 











Cost of living 








Composition 
of the index 














28213 
. 282 ° 574 541 
Mar. 280 . 582 631 
April 278 584 679 
May 280 ° 579 704 
June 286 . 574 721 
July 303 171 ro 735 
Aug. 320 ‘ — 752 
Sept. 323 > int 756 
Oct. ‘on 336 915 172 oan 775 
Nov. ond 340 339 am ° oie 884 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


‘Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices; food index based on normal consumption of family 


consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. * New index 
with base 1939 = 100. spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *July. *July-Dec. * Untii 1936: 21 towns. ‘New 
index (base: 1938 = 100); weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
=. spliced by I.L.O. to old series. *Jan.-Nov. '* New series 1933 = 190; 11-17 towns in 

tish Zone. 11 New series 1939 = 100; Athens; composition a-c, e. 18 Retail price index; bas 
1936-38 = 100. ** Interim index. * Apr.-Dec. ** Retail price index. ** Jan.-Apr. 

















INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 663 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Iceland| Italy —_ Norway| Netherlands Poland | Portugal 


Town or no. Reykja- Amster- 
of localities vik 9 ye 6 | Warsaw | Lisbon 


Original base Jan.-Mer. Oct.1923- 
TE 00) 1939 1914 Sept.1924 1928 














of living 


Composition 
of the index Oe, 6 


1929 127 



































10m" 
iil 
124 
141 
154 
173 


192 
217 


1946 : Dee. : ° 219 


1947 : Jan. . ‘ 224 
Feb. . 232 
Mar. . 227 
April ‘ ° 227 
May ‘ 223 
June 220 


Jul 211 
4 208 


Sept. oa . - ° oes 210 
Oct. in ae ° ine an 206 
Nov. bce : Fi -_ 158 ° eo sie 207 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


‘Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for 62 cities with over 50 000 inhabitants, spliced by 
L.L.O. to old series. *Jan.-Sept. ‘* Oct.-Dec. *Jan.-Oct. ‘* Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. * Jan.-July. 
* Sept. and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. ** Average 
calculated for 8 months. ™* Aug.-Dec. ** New index with base 31 Aug. 1946 = 100. 





664 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (concl.) l OcEANIA 








Country Switzer-| Czecho- Yugoslavia 
- | Turkey Hawaii 
— oo N.B.* | C.L4 


Town or no. Bel- /|3 (Croat, Hono- 
of localities tg Prague | Istanbul grade | &Slov.)§ lulu 


Original base July Jan.-June 1926 July Mar. 
(=100) 1914 1914 1914 1943 


Cost of living 


Composition 

of the index ae a-e 
1929 . 106 142 
1931 . 99 123 
1932 e 97 120 
1933 84 96 107 
1934 81 95 106 
1935 87 98 
1936 93 99 
1937 100 100 
1938 105 105 
1939 112" 115 
1940 152° 141 
1941 218 165 
1942 321 
1943 434 
1944 651 178 
1945 3852 |; 187 
1946 23 700 


1946: Dec. || 48 372 


1947 : Jan. 72 O76" 
Feb. {101 502' 
































Mar. |/119 825° 
April |342 080 | 
May 431 445 | 
June |518 256 | 
'539 791 | 
Aug. 151%? 
Sept. 181 | 











Oct. 
Nov. 











1929 R 
1931 , 109 
1932 ° 97 
82 90 
1934 78 89 
86 88 
95 93 
100 100 
107 100 
115" 102 
164 113 
272 135 
416 155 
578 163 
875 166 

6 418 166 
41 729 162 


92721 167 








139 684 166 
194 517 166 338 eae sive . 
223 741 166 338 int pes 135 
588 539 166 308 ont eels ° 

781 742 170 308 ie sal . 
992 867 172 309 ott ai 137 
97 533 171 317 — —_ ai 139 
| wie 171 306 ane sla an 141 
i . ake 172 310 = li — 143 
| 4 a 177 308 <e re ees 143 , 
| Nov. oe | 177 311 a wile ies ao. nn . 


} 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Central Statistical Institute. * Social Board. * National Bank. ‘* Chamber of Labour. ‘* Since 
Mar. 1941 : Zagreb only. ‘* Quarterly averages. * Including heating. * Mar. * New special wartime 
price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. ** New series with base 
1938 = 100, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. +4 New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old 
series, composition : a-e. ** Currency reorganisation. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Wages : (c) Protection of Wages. Sixth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VI (c) (1). 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 59 pp. 35c. ; 1s. 6d. 


A preliminary report issued under the double-discussion procedure and analysing 
the law and practice in the different countries, together with a questionnaire 
addressed to Governments. There are chapters on the medium of wage payments ; 
deductions from wages ; attachment and seizure of wages ; wages as a privileged 
debt ; periodicity, time and place of wage payments ; notification of wage condi- 
tions to workers ; and enforcement measures. 


Industrial Relations. Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise 
and to Bargain Collectively, Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and Co-operation between Publie Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Orga- 
nisations. Eighth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VIII (1). International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1947. 205 pp. $1.25 ; 5s. 


This is the customary preliminary report setting out the law and practice in the 
different countries as regards the four aspects of industrial relations mentioned 
in the sub-title of the report, together with a questionnaire to Governments, 
preparatory to a first discussion of these problems at the 31st Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1948 with a view to the adoption of international 
regulations. 

The report comprises four parts, corresponding to the four headings listed, each 
of which is dealt with as a separate item. It will be noted that as regards the 
first three headings the “law and practice” in many countries consists almost 
entirely of arrangements made by mutual agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, though in others the initiative has mainly been supplied 
by legislative action, and the field for international regulation is considerable. 

The effectiveness and scope of co-operation between the public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organisations vary widely, being very much greater 
in those countries which as a result of war and post-war difficulties have been 
obliged to undertake close Government control of the national economy. Co- 
operation in the undertaking is well-established in a large number of countries, 
and rules governing the establishment, operation and powers of the co-operation 
agencies appear to be sufficiently similar to allow of international regulation ; 
co-operation at the industrial and national levels varies so widely in form and 
method that the report concludes that it does not appear possible at present to 
proceed to_an international regulation of the matter by means of a Convention. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Economic Organisations. The Transition from War to Peace. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 40 pp. Is. 


This pamphlet issued by the Central Office of Information of the British Govern- 
ment gives an account of the various international bodies+both transitional and 
permanent—which have been set up during and since the war to deal with the 
various economic questions which can be dealt with only through international 
co-operation or agreement. A clear account is given of the inter-relations of the 
various organisations and the membership of each organisation is given in a chart 
at the end of the book.. 


NON-OFFICIAI. PUBLICATIONS 


Vers une économie proportionnelle. By E. ScHUELLER, with a Preface by 
Henry Laufenburger, Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1947. 222 pp. 


Faire Vivre, Esquisse d’une éeoncmie proportionnelle. By E. ScHUELLER, 
Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1946. 247 pp. 


The first of these two works contains the outline of a scheme of labour remune- 
ration, taxes and currency circulation, which aims at “ achieving a permanent and 
quasi-automatic balance between production and distribution by establishing a 
constant proportion between production and purchasing power”. The “ propor- 
tional ” wages scheme consists in paying to the whole group of workers and em- 
ployees of each undertaking a certain percentage of cash turnover, or any other 
figure giving a true indication of output. This percentage, when once fixed, will 
be altered only when new production methods make this necessary. Wages estab- 
lished by regulations or collective agreements, together with payments made by 
the management in the form of compulsory or charitable social charges, will be the 
first charge on the overall wages allotment of the undertaking. The remainder, 
after deduction of any sums set aside as a wages equalisation fund to cover losses 
in bad months, is to be divided up amongst workers, either on a pro rata basis 
according to wages or on any other basis agreed upon. According to examples 
quoted in the book of practical experience of the scheme in about 20 or more 
establishments, payments over and above wages varied widely but in many cases 
came to 100 per cent. or more of the basic wage. The proposed scheme of “ propor- 
tional ” taxes consists in fixing that part of the national income which should 
accrue to the State and levying it mainly in the form of a general tax on consump- 
tion expenditure. The amount of State revenue allocated for payment of wages 
and salaries to civil servants and State employees would be divided up according 
to a scheme of proportional remuneration, which would thus encourage a self- 
imposed reduction in the staffs of public services. Currency circulation in all its 
forms should be maintained at a constant level in relation to production so that 
the amount of money remains “ neutral”, that is to say, does not exercise any 
influence towards either inflation or deflation. 

The other book, Faire Vivre, represents an earlier stage in the thought of the 
author, who is himself engaged in industry. 


~ 


The Evolution of Netherlands Indies Economy. By Professor S.~H. Borke. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. 180 pp. 


This volume is the second part of an intensive study of Netherlands Indies 
economy by Professor Boeke—the first part, entitled “ The Structure of Netherlands 
Indies Economy ”, being published by the Institute in 1942. The subject matter 
ranges from a historical retrospect of the forces that have shaped the economic 
policies of the Netherlands Indies Government to recent changes in the agrarian, 
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trade, and labour policies of both Government and private enterprise. The larger 
issues are not confused by too much attention to political conflicts. The author 
manipulates his material with technical assurance, and shows that at no time in 
its modern phase has economic life in the Indies been static ; even the dualism of 
its economy, with its Native and Western sectors, has been modified more and 
more in recent times. With its diagnosis of past misfortunes and of the degree of 
success attending attempted remedial measures, the work is a valuable handbook 
for understanding the task confronting both the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies Governments in applying their declared principles of partnership and wel- 
fare, which are henceforth to govern the relations of the two countries. 


Spotlight on Coal. By Mark Benney. London, Bureau of Current Affairs, 
1947. 19 pp. 


This study on the British coal problem is one of a series on important questions 
of the day being published by the Bureau of Current Affairs. 

After an introductory discussion of the opposing viewpoints of the consumer 
and the miner, the pamphlet falls into three parts : the first discusses the various 
uses of coal, the second analyses the reasons which have caused present-day pro- 
duction of coal to be so much lower than in the past, and the third sets out possible 
means of improving the situation by increasing efficiency in the mines. 

This short essay, written in clear and simple language, will contribute to the 
understanding of a complex and serious problem of the present day. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Vol. No. 1, October 1947. Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell University Press, 1947. 174 pp. $1 ($3 per year). 


Among the many hundreds of students enrolling in United States universities 
since the end of the war, a high proportion have chosen economics as their main 
subject of study, and “‘ no courses in economics are more popular than those on 
labour ”’. One expression of the keen interest in the problems of industrial relation- 
ships in American universities, as described by the author of the first article, is the 
inauguration of this quarterly review under the auspices of Cornell University. 
The first number contains seven main articles on various aspects of industrial 
relationships by leading figures in the United States in administration and business 
as well as in academic circles. An article by Mr. D. A. Morse, United States Govern- 
ment representative on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
on the importance of the industrial and labour situation in United States foreign 
policy and international relations, devotes several pages to United States participa- 
tion in the work of the International Labour Organisation. 

The review contains sections devoted to reprints of important public documents 
affecting labour published in the United States, a comprehensive classified list 
of current publications on labour subjects, and book reviews. A final section gives 
summarised “‘ News and Notes ”’ about courses, conferences, etc. concerned with 
the study of labour relations. 

This first number is almost exclusively concerned with North American aspects 
of industrial relations, but the high standing and authority of the contributors 
should make it a publication of international interest. 





Full Employment for India. By T. N. Ramaswamy, Nand Kishore and Bros., 
Benares, 1946, vii + 309 pp. 10 rupees; 17s. 6d. 


The author of this work is more concerned with a policy than a plan of full 
employment. He emphasises the need to restore occupational balance in the 
economic evolution of India, and discusses the requirements of a policy of full 
employment in connection with agrarian adjustments, changes in the structure of 
industry, co-ordination of transport, monetary and foreign trade policy and Govern- 
ment administration. The development from subsistence economy towards the 
ideal envisaged by the author involves three stages, namely: a high degree of 
regional self-sufficiency with full employment levels of production, both agrarian 
and industrial ; inter-regional multilateral economic relations involving adjust- 
ment of production trends ; and, finally, bringing the national economic system 
into an integrated pattern of international multilateral economic relationships. 
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Placement and Probation in the Public Service. Reports Submitted to the Civil 
Service Assembly by the Committee on Placement in the Publie Service and the Com- 
mittee on Probation in the Public Service. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1946. xvi + 201 pp. 


This book, containing the reports of the two committees mentioned, is in two 
parts : Part I, entitled “ Placement in the Public Service,” deals with the function 
of placement, the organisation of a placement programme, initial placement, 
promotion, demotion, transfer, and placement in connection with problems of 
employee adjustment ; Part II, “‘ Probation in the Public Service”, deals with 
the nature of probation, probation policy, induction activities and reporting 
during the probationary period, and recurring problems of probation. The two 
reports, which were made after a special study of public personnel policies and 
practices in a number of selected public agencies, give an account of the personnel 
policies and practices which have evolved in various public services and make 
recommendations for future developments. As the main part of the study was 
undertaken in the pre-war period, it does not attempt to deal with measures 
taken during wartime, except to trace, in an appendix, wartime developments in 
placement practices of the United States Federal Government. 


Personnel Management. By Michael J. Jucius. Chicago," Ill., Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1947. xii + 696 pp. Charts and Diagrams. 


A comprehensive study of the principles and practices of personnel manage- 
ment, intended primarily for the use of college students. The author first draws 
attention to the scope of personnel management, the main problems confronting the 
personnel manager and the organisation of personnel work. He then discusses 
in detail methods of building up and maintaining an efficient working force. He 
examines questions such as selection, training, promotion, job analysis, remuner- 
ation, working conditions, grievances, collective bargaining, and employee services, 
and considers the special problems of handicapped and older employees, of returned 


service men, minority groups, etc. Illustrative examples have in the main been 
taken from industry, but distribution and office work have also been drawn upon. 


Studies in the Development of Capnaiism. By Maurice Doss. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, 1946. 396 pp. 18s. 


Mr. Dobb, a lecturer in Economics in the University of Cambridge, analyses 
in this work the successive stages in the development of capitalism from the decline 
of feudalism to the outbreak of the second World War. He treats his subject from 
the point of view of the theoretical economist rather than of the economic historian, 
using his material to explain causes rather than to describe the pattern of events, 
and he admits in his preface that his study is based almost entirely on material 
already collected and arranged by other hands. The argument is supported by a 
great wealth of fact and detail. The analysis, incorporating features from recent 
developments in economic thought, is essentially Marxian in inspiration. 

Capitalism is regarded as essentially a relationship between owners and non- 
owners of the means of production, as employers and workers respectively, rather 
than as characterised primarily by large-scale production methods using mech- 
anical power. Labour problems are dealt with at considerable length ; examples 
are drawn from the earliest times: amass desertion of serfs is quoted from 
12th century France, as a result of which the lord was forced to intro- 
duce concessions, and reference is made to competitive concessions by feudal 
lords to attract serfs from neighbouring domains. In other circumstances, as in 
14th century England, labour shortages led to the reimposition and stricter enforce- 
ment of former obligations which had been allowed to lapse. In 17th century France, 
the shortage of manpower led to the promulgation of decrees granting powers to 
impress labour and forbidding workers to change their employment. 

In a chapter devoted to the growth of the proletariat, Mr. Dobb attributes 
the main cause of this growth to economic pressures undermining the independence 
of the self-employed craftsman, rather than to the absolute growth of population 
occurring before and after the turn of the 18th century. He argues that it was 
this throwing into the labour market of displaced craftsmen that made possible 
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the final relaxation of a whole series of repressive anti-labour regulations enforced 
by a kind of conspiracy between the employing class and the State ever since the 
Ordinance and Statute of Labourers in the 14th century (when statutes were 
enacted to provide, for example, that any able-bodied man or woman under 60 
could be compelled to accept work at the prescribed wage, unless having independent 
means of support). The new surplus of labour thrown onto the market at the end 
of the 18th century made it possible to obtain workers without the need for harsh 
regulations. 

The concluding chapter discusses the concentration of economic power in giant 
combines during the late 19th and early 20th centuries and alleges the same 
conspiracy of State and industry to combat the independence of the worker. 

The study is mainly concerned with events and developments in Great Britain, 
but introduces many references to parallel trends in Western Europe, Russia, and 
the United States, and provides a valuable collection of factual material concerning 
the historical origins of present-day production relations in all these countries. 


Fascism and Social Revolution. By R. Palme Durr. Calcutta, National Book 
Agency Ltd., 1946. 390 pp. 5 rupees 8 annas. 

An Indian reprint of the London edition of 1935; in the publisher’s note it 
is recalled that this is “‘ the earliest comprehensive analysis of Fascism”. The 
chapters trace the rise of Fascism in Italy, Germany, and Austria, the conflict 
between Social Democracy and Fascism, the theory and practice of Fascism, its 
essence—“ the organisation of social decay ”, and tendencies to Fascism in western 
Europe and America. 


Books Received?! 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Allied Military Government of Germany. By W. FrrepMann. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens 
& Sons Ltd., 1947. x + 362 pp., maps. 


The Civil Service in the Changing State. A Survey of Civil Service Reform and 
the Implications of a Planned Economy on Public Administration in England. 
By H. R. G. Greaves. London, Sydney, Bombay, Toronto, George G. Harrap 
& Co. Ltd., 1947. 240 pp. 

Indian Economies. By S. M. Akutar, Gurucharan Sine and K. K. Dewertrt. 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. Delhi, Lahore, S. Chand & Co., 1946. 
749 pp. 10 rupees 8 annas. 


Industrial Relations in Denmark. Edited and published by Socialt Tidsskrift, 
Copenhagen, 1947. 32 pp. 
The Labor Problem in the United States. By E. E. Cummins and Frank T. de 


Vyver. Third Edition. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1947. xiv + 
587 pp. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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A Monograph on the Handloom Weaving Industry in India, 1947. Its Past, 
Present and Future. By M. P. Ganpuri. Bombay, Gandhi & Co., 1947. 66 pp. 
1 rupee 4 annas. 


Les nouvelles modalités d’élection des Comités d’entreprises et des délégués du 
personnel. By Philippe Bayart. Paris, Librairie Arthur Rousseau, 1947. 47 pp. 


Research on Wages : Report of a Conference held on April 4-5, 1947. Prepared 
for the Committee on Labor Market Research by Lloyd G. REyNoLps. New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1947. v + 41 pp. 


Rights of Ryotwari Tenants, Historie and Legal. By K. G. Stvaswamy. Madras, 
The South Indian Federation of Agricultural Workers’ Unions, 1947. 81 pp. 


When Peoples Meet. A Study in Race and Culture Contacts. Revised Edition. 
Edited by Alain Locke and Bernhard J. Stern. New York, Philadelphia, Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. xii + 825 pp. 


ERRATA 


1947 — Vol. LVI 


No. 2, Aug. 1947. “ International Fishermen’s Conference ”. Page 206, 11 lines 
from bottom : for “ mess regulations ” read “ mesh regulations ”. 

** New Industrial Disputes Act in India”. Page 176, footnote 1; for “ Ind. 1” 
read “ Ind. 2”. 


No. 4, Oct. 1947. “ Ratification of Conventions”. Page 450, line 10: for “‘ 961 ” 
read “ 962”. 
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try of Foreign Affairs, 450. — Financial 
Agreement with Bolivia, 451. — Gene- 
ral Confederation of Labour, 489. — 
Tramways Union, 494. — The Argen- 
tine Brotherhood (La Fraternidad), 494. 
— Railwaymen’s Union, 494. 


AUSTRALIA : Home aides services, 45. 


— Immigration policy, 184, 332. — 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1947, 316. — Reeonstruction training, 
825. — State representation on delega- 
tions to the International Labour 
Conference, 450. — Re-establishment 
of ex-prisoners of war, 469. — Con- 
ference of Commonwealth and State 
Ministers for labour, 595. — Trade 
union movement, 629. 


New Guinea : New labour legislation, 187. 
Papua : New labour legislation, 187. 


AUSTRIA : Migration agreement with 


Italy, 416-422, 670. — Manpower 
requirements, 567-571. 
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BELGIUM : Holidays with pay, 78 (erra- 
tum, 525).— 24th Co-operative Congress, 
204. — National Conference of Women 
Co-operators, 204. — Reform of tech- 
nical education, 328. — Migration 
agreement with Italy, 416-422, 570. — 
Manpower situation, 463, 567-571. 


Belgian Congo : Labour legislation, 290- 
295. 


BOLIVIA : Confederation of Trade 
Unions, 359. — Financial agreement 
with the Argentine Republic, 451. — 
National Economic Council, 594. — 
Trade Union Federation of Bolivian 
Mineworkers, 623. 


BRAZIL : Message of the President to 
the National Congress, 60. — Voca- 
tional training agreement with the 
United States, 64. — The housing 


situation, 348. — Industrial Social 
Service (S.E.S.I.), 452. — People’s 
housing, 485. 


BULGARIA : The two-year plan, 313. 


CANADA : Home aides services, 45. — 
Employment, 71, 465, 603. — Im- 
migration policy, 75, 330, 609. — 
Trades and Labour Congress, 207. — 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 209. — 
Ratification of international labour 
Convention, 450. — Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Amendments, 618. 


Manitoba : Holidays with pay, 476. 


CHILE : Technical education, 327. — 
Confederation of Chilean Workers, 358. 
— Chilean Railways Federation, 492. 
— Federation of Chilean Mineworkers, 
623. 

. 

CHINA : Training of skilled workers, 182, 
826. — Vocational training of ex- 
servicemen, 183. — Trade Union 
(Amendments) Act of 1947, 319. — 
Ratification of international labour 
Convention, 450. — Employment ser- 
vice, 468. — National Federation of 
Unions, 602. — Kmployment regula- 
tions, 606. — Workers’ wellare tacili- 
ties, 616. 
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COLOMBIA : Ratification of international 
labour Convention, 57. — Eighth 
national convention of Colombian 
Railway Workers, 491. 


CUBA : Confederation of Cuban Workers, 
3860. — Third National Council of 
the Cuban National Airways Workers’ 
Federation, 492. — National Con- 
ference of Cuban Transport Workers, 
492. — National Workers’ Federation 
of Textile, Tailoring, and Allied Indus- 
tries, 496. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Youth welfare, 
815. — Manpower mobilisation, 321. — 
Migration agreement with Italy, 416- 
422, 570. 


DENMARK : Home aides services, 44. — 
Ratification of international labour 
Convention, 57. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC : Social in- 
surance Act, 338. — Ratification of 
international labour Convention, 450. 


ECUADOR Federation of Textile 
Workers, 495. — Federation of Wor- 
kers of Portovelo, 626. — First 
National Congress of Petroleum Wor- 
kers, 626. 


EGYPT : Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 56. — Social 
insurance plan, 477. 


ETHIOPIA : Ratification of international 
labour Convention, 57. 


FINLAND : Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 57, 449. — Per- 
manent committee for international 
collaboration in social questions, 589. 


FRANCE : Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 56. — Weekly 
rest, 78. — Social security for miners, 
81. — Employment injury insurance, 
85. — Family benefits, 86. — Old- 
age allowances, 88. — Increase in 
minimum invalidity pension rates, 88. 
— Social security contributions, 88. — 
May Day a paid holiday itor workers 
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in Government departments, 212. — 
German prisoners of war, 334. — Natu- 
ralisation and assimilation of foreigners, 
835. — Migration agreements with 
Italy, 416-422, 570. — Work of the 
Economic Council, 452. — Election of 
works committees, 454. — Election of 
staff delegates, 455. — Health and 
safety committees, 455. — Stability 
of employment for seafarers, 467. — 
Regulation of wages and prices, 473. — 
Cheap housing, 484. — Manpower 
requirements, 567-572. 


Cameroons : Coffee planting co-operative 
societies, 350. 


GERMANY : Prisoners of war in France, 
834. — Social conditions of transport 
workers, 576. — Wages, 611. — 
Miners’ earnings in the Ruhr, 612. — 
Cost of living, 613. 


GUATEMALA : Ratification of inter- 
national labour Convention, 450. 


HUNGARY : Agricultural co-operation, 
89. — Post-war changes in social 
insurance, 198. — New legislation 
concerning co-operative societies, 485. 


INDIA : Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 56, 450. — Employ- 
ment situation, 72. — New industrial 
disputes Act, 176 (Erratum, 670). — 
Resettlement and vocational training, 
178. — Conference on plantation labour, 
188. — Living and working conditions, 
346. — Government survey of con- 
ditions of aboriginal communities, 346. 
— All-India Trade Union Congress, 361. 
— Social security plan for seafarers, 


436-441. — Technical training, 469, 
608. — Trade union organisation, 
628. 


Bombay : Recommendations concerning 
social conditions in aboriginal commu- 
nities, 346. 

Jodhpur : Abolition of forced labour, 347. 


United Provinces : Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act of 1947, 336. 


IRAN : Appointment of labour attaché 
in Switzerland, 312. 


IRAQ : Ratification of international 
labour Convention, 450. 


IRELAND : Ratification of international 
labour Convention, 57. 


ITALY : Regulation of emigration, 408- 
425. — Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 449. 


LUXEMBOURG 
ments, 565-569. 


MEXICO : Agreement with the United 
States concerning farm labour, 74. — 
Confederation of Mexican Workers, 
359. — Textile and Allied Workers’ 
Union, 495. — National Textiles and 
other Trades Federation, 495. — Indus- 
trial Union of Mining, Metal and Allied 
Workers, 625. — Union of Mexican 
Petroleum Workers, 628. 


NETHERLANDS : Ratification of inter- 
national labour Convention, 56. — 
Manpower requirements, 565-572. 

Curagao : Wages legislation, 188. — New 
sickness legislation, 199. 


Manpower require- 


NEW ZEALAND : Home aides services, 


41. — Ratification of international 
labour Conventions, 56, 57. — Im- 
migration policy, 186, 338. — Fi- 


nancing social security benefits, 200. — 
Vocational guidance, 393-407. — Ap- 
prenticeship, 471. — Employment 
position, 604. — Dental benefit for 
children and adolescents, 619. 


Cook Islands : Ratification of inter- 
national labour Conventions, 56, 57. 


Western Samoa : Ratification of inter- 
national labour Conventions, 56, 57. 


NORWAY : Children’s allowances, 345. 
PANAMA : Panama Seamen’s Union, 492. 


PERU : Confederation of Peruvian Wor- 
kers, 490. — First Regional Labour 
Congress of Central Peru, 493. — 
Textile Workers’ Federation, 496. — 
First Regional Congress of Workers 
of Central Peru, 622. — Federation 
of Mineworkers of Northern Peru, 623. 
— Federation of Petroleum and Allied 
Workers, 627. 
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PHILIPPINES: The co-operative move- 
ment, 89. 


POLAND : Spare time facilities for wor- 
kers, 201. 


SPAIN : Occupational disease insurance, 
481. 


SWEDEN : Home aides services, 44. — 
Ratification of international labour 
Conventions, 57, 449. — National sick- 
ness insurance, 198. — Welfare work 
for seafarers, 347. — Works councils 
established in co-operative societies, 
348. — Migration agreement with 
Italy, 416-422, 570. — New divisions 
in Ministry of Social Affairs, 500. — 
Manpower requirements, 565-572. — 
Foreign workers, 605.*— Children’s 
allowances, 617. 


SWITZERLAND : Constitutional pro- 
blems and the International Labour 
Organisation, 1-20. — Ratification of 
international labour Conventions, 56, 
57. — Employment of women, 167- 
174. — Compulsory old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance scheme, 190, 543- 
565. — Co-operative building societies, 
205. — Manpower requirements, 567- 
572. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : Rati- 
fication of international labour Con- 
vention, 57. — Unemployment insur- 
ance, 195. — Seventeenth annual 
conference of the Trades and Labour 
Council, 498. 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND: Home aides services, 40. — 
Ratification of international labour 
Conventions, 57. — Employment policy, 
64, 456. — Employment of foreign 
workers, 67, 462. — Relaxation of 
employment controls, 69. — Govern- 
ment training schemes, 70, 463. — 
Holiday facilities, 208. — Scottish 
Trades Union Congress, 211. — Migra- 
tion agreements with Italy, 416-422, 
570. — Denunciation of international 
labour Convention, 450. — Supplies and 


Services (Extended Purposes) Act, 457. 
— Control of employment, 459. — De- 
casualisation of dock labour, 461. — 
Meetings of seafarers’ organisations, 
497. — National Union of Seamen, 
497. — Officers’ (Merchant Navy) 
Federation, 498. —- Manpower require- 
ments, 565-571. — Enquiry into agen- 
cies serving the catering industry, 607. 


Burma : Immigration legislation, 472. 
Fiji : Labour conditions, 337. 
Kenya : Hospital service for Europeans, 


483. 


Palestine : Industrial court, 601. 
Sierra Leone : Registration of employees 


605. 


UNITED STATES : Vocational training 


agreement with Brazil, 64. — Admission 
of farm workers, 73. — Agreement 
with Mexico concerning farm workers, 
74. — Immigration policy, 74, 329. — 
Trade union unity, 91. — 65th annual 
convention of American Federation of 
Labor, 91. — 8th convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
94. — The Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, 125-166. — Re- 
employment and training of ex- 
servicemen, 326. — Social security 
measures, 343. — Training of appren- 
tices, 472. — State labour laws enacted 
during 1947, 596. — Relationship 
between national and State legislation, 
600. — The attitude of organised 
labour towards recent labour legis- 
lation, 601. — Recommendations for 
the protection of migrant workers, 613, 


Connecticut, Oregon and New York 


Anti-discrimination legislation, 606. 


URUGUAY : The Uruguayan Railway 


Union, 492. — Textile Workers’ 
Union, 497. 


VENEZUELA : Federation of Workers 


of Zulia, 498. — Conference of Auto- 
motive Transport Workers, 493. — 
The new Constitution, 592. — Trans- 
port facilities for workers, 616. — 
Trade Union Federation of Petroleum 
Workers, 627, 628. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





First Report 
of the International Labour Organisation 
to the United Nations 


VotumeE I: Report 


This is the first of the regular reports to be transmitted to the 
United Nations in accordance with the terms of Article V (2) (a) of 
the Agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation. A brief résumé of the aims and purposes of 
the International Labour Organisation and of its structure is given 
as a background for an account of the work which the International 
Labour Organisation has done on a number of matters which appear 
to be of particular interest to the United Nations, notably employ- 
ment and unemployment, social security, the protection of children 
and young persons, women’s work, maritime labour, social policy in 
non-metropolitan territories, and migration. 


154 pages Price : $13 4s. 
Vo.tumeE II: Appendices 


The appendices contain, among other documentation, the text 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation as 
amended by the Conference in 1946; the text of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and the International Labour Organis- 
ation ; particulars of the membership of the International Labour 
Organisation and of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office ; a list of the various I.L.O. Committees ; a list of the meetings 
convened by the International Labour Organisation ; the texts of 
the Conventions and Recommendations and of certain of the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Conference during the 
period 1944 to 1947; certain of the Resolutions adopted by the 
Third Labour Conference of American States in 1946; particulars 
of the publications of the International Labour Office ; and the text 
of the Agreement concluded between the International Labour 
Organisation and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. 


396 pages. Price: $2; 8s. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Year Book of Labour Statistics 
9th Issue, 1945-46 


This annual publication, now issued in a trilingual edition 
(English, French and Spanish), presents in tabular form the most 
complete data obtainable in the principal countries of the world 
relating to: 


Gainfully Occupied Population Family Living Studies 
Employment and Unemployment Migration 

Hours of Work Industrial Accidents 
Wages Industrial Disputes 


Cost of Living and Retail Prices Economic Statistics 


The tables cover the last fifteen years. They are compiled from 
the official statistics of more than 60 countries in all parts of the 
world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from private 
sources. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours of work 
and cost of living in various countries are reproduced in full. 


An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data, especially when utilising them for international compari- 
sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this 
object in view. 


“Indispensable to statisticians of all countries . . . Illustrates the wealth 
and complexity of the knowledge collected for experts to interpret . . . Through 
the co-ordination and, so far as possible, comparison of the official figures pub- 
lished by different countries it is possible to gauge world economic trends in a 
way which was out of the question twenty years ago.”—-The Times, London. 


“The eighth issue of the Year Book is a noteworthy achievement, especially 
when viewed in the light of wartime difficulties. The editor modestly credits 
the surprisingly small wartime impairment of statistical data to the increased 
consciousness of the need for adequate statistics in many fields important to the 
war and to post-war activities. A reviewer may properly note, however, the evidence 
of diligence in obtaining and skill in compiling the information, which is highly 
diversified alike in national origins, in subject matter, and in degree of compara- 
bility." —The Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Year Book continues to be invaluable to those interested in international 
comparisons of labour conditions.”—Economic Record, Melbourne, Australia. 


XV+284 pages Price: paper bound .. $2.50; 10s. 
cloth bound ... $3.75; 15s. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable. ” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


‘I regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect.” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 
Chronicle. . 

10s. 6d. net 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W. abe 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. 


The publications of thefAssociation consist of a quarterly, 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
There are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member 
without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; 
subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $200 in a single payment. 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership 
and subscriptions to : 
James Washington BELL, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 











THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 
_ Subscription price: $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.50 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae Unrversiry oF CuicaGo Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, II. 

















THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Contents of No. 85, Vol. XIV (No. 1) 1946-47. 


A Revolution in Economic Theory? ............. C. KaysENn 
Distributive Methods and Costs in the U.S.A. ......... R. Every 
Short Notes on a Model of the Trade Cycle .......... V. MARRAMA 
Community Indifference ..... 2.5.2.2 22s ee eee W. J. Baumoi 
Annual subscription : 10s., post free. Price per issue: 58. ; 58. 3d. post free 


_ The Review normally appears three times a year, but at present there are two 
issues only. Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Econo- 
mic Studies, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2; articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, 

usetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communi- 
cations should be sent to The Secretary of the Review of Economic Studies, 4, 





Trumpington Street, Cambridge, Mass. 























Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publieation of the Labour Department, 
United Provinees, India 


Special features of the Bulletin are : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which are not available elsewhere. 
(2) Special articles on labour problems. (8) Reports on the administration of Labour 
Acts, and statistical enquiries conducted by the department and conciliation and 
adjudication proceedings. 


Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees for one year. Co ee can be had 
from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, 

Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box 
No. 220, Cawnpore, India. 








Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
First issued in 1838 

Principal contents : Papers read and discussed before the Society 
dealing with such matters as population and vital statistics, agri- 
culture, economics, finance, trade, industry, sociology ; also papers 
on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
interest and summaries of some official statistics. 

The annual volume is in 4 parts at 10s. each 
Subscription : 418. post free 
Roya SratisticaL Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 








The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 
The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
Volume XIII, No. 4 November, 1947 


Contents # 

Principles and Facts in the Teaching of Social Sciences .... G.-H. LEVESQUE 
Physical Planning in the Region—British Endeavours . ... . H. Spence-SAces 
Some French Contributions to Economic Theory ....... Maurice LAMONTAGNE 
Adult Education and the Rural Community ......... P. J. Girren 
Some Aspects of the Problem of Guaranteed Wages and Employ- 

ae be RO Dane ek oe ke 2 ee & % H. F. Ross 
The Government of a Central Labour Body ......... A. ANDRAS 
Annual subscription : $3.00 Single copies : $1.00 


Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 














INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour ; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply "4 Ges Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFrFrice, Geneva, Switzerland. (“Interlab Genéve”; 
Tel. 2 62 00.) 

INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal, 25, 
Canada. (“Interlab Montreal”; Tel. Plateau 7801.) 


INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 
P.O. Box 648, Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A. (‘‘Interlab Great- 
neckny”’; Tel. Manhasset 3116, Flushing 7-9185.) 

(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be 
addressed to the Washington Office.) 

Branch Offices: 

China : Mr. Hai-fong CuEene, 3rd floor, 754 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai. 
(“Interlab Shanghai ”.) 


France : Mrs. A. MoreEL, 205, boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, VII*. (“ In- 
terlab Paris”; Tel. Littré 92-02 and 92-03.) 


India: Mr. P. P. Pitxas, International Labour Office (Indian Branch), 
New Delhi. (“ Interlab New Delhi ” ; Tel. 7567.) 


ae Mr. M. Sancisi, Ufficio Internazionale del Lavoro, 149A Quattro 
ontane, Rome. (“ Interlab Rome”; Tel. 48 79 79.) 


United Kingdom: Mr. Clifton Rossins, 38 Parliament Street, London, 8.W.1. 
(“Interlab Parl London”; Tel. Whitehall 1437.) 


United States: Mrs. Elizabeth Rowz, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington, 
6, D.C. (“ Interlab Washington ”; Tel. District 8736.) 


Correspondents : 
Brazil: Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO, Ministerio do Trabalho, 2° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro. (“ Interlab Rio”; Tel. 42-0455.) 


Czechoslovakia : Dr. Jiri FiscnEer, c/o Ministry of Labour, Prague. 


Egypt: Mr. ~~ my Boutros, Assistant Director-General, Labour Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Social Affairs, Cairo. 


Greece : Mr. E. D. Mazaracnuti, 51 Patriarche Joachim Street, Athens. 


Hungary: Mr. Bela Toru, Chief of the International Questions Section, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Budapest. 

Poland: Mr. Jan Rosner, Miedzynarodowe Biuro Pracy, Czerniakowska 231, 
Warsaw, Z.U.S. 


Sweden: Mr. Sture THorsson, Socialdepartementet, Stockholm. 


Agents for the sale of publications : 

Australia : Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 

Ireland : Eason and Son Ltd., 79-82 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 

Palestine : Mr. Leo Blumstein, 35 Allenby Street, Tel-Aviv. 

United Kingdom : Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1 (International Labour Review) ; Staples Press 


Limited, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1 (Studies 

and Reports and Year Book of Labour Statistics). 

Also from Correspondents in the Argentine Republic, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador. Mexico, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela; and Agents for the sale of publications in the 
Dominican Republic and Guatemala. 


Catalogue and specimen copies sent free on request. 
Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning the 
publications (re ts for information, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to 
the International Labour Office in Geneva (Editorial Section). 





Printed by “La TrinsuNE DE GENEVE” Geneva (Switzerland). 










PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Subscription Rates and Prices 
(Effective I January 1948) 


PERIODICALS 


International Labour Review (Monthly). (Incorporating Industrial and 
Labour Information.) Articles on economic and social topics ; current 
events affecting industry and labour ; statistics of employment, wages, 
cost of living, etc. Price: per No., 50 cents, 2s.6d. ; per year, $5.00, 24s. 


Legislative Series (Issued in instalments every two months). Reprints and 
translations of laws and regulations. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, 36s. 


Industrial Safety Survey (Quarterly). Problems of accident prevention. 
Price : per No., 50 cents, 2s.6d.; per year, $1.50, 78.6d. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics (Trilingual). Employment, Hours of 
Work, Wages, Prices, Migration, etc. 
Price : Paper, $3.00, 148. Cloth, $4.00, 18s. 


Official Bulletin (at irregular intervals). Official documents and information 
concerning the Inter.ational Labour Organisation, including the texts 
adopted by the Conference and other meetings. 

Price : per year, $1.00, 48.6d. 


NON-PERIODICAL 


Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 


Collections of Texts of international social or economic importance. 
Special Reports, Pamphlets and Occasional Papers on current social 
and economic problems. At varying prices. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


Minutes of the Governing Body. Records of discussions and decisions. 
Annual subscription : $5.00, 24s. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. Questionnaires and 
Reports, the Director-General’s Report, Final Record, and text of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations. At varying prices. 


Documents of other I.L.0. Conferences. Reports and Records of Regional 
and Technical Conferences. At varying prices. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. Reports and Records of Proceedings. 
Annual subscription : $7.50, 36s. 


Any publication can be purchased singly. . The inclusive subscription 
to all I.L.0. publications is: $40.00; £9 per year. 


Publications, specimens of periodicals, and the catalogue of current 
prices, may be obtained from the addresses overleaf. 











